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FOR  JANUARY  13,  1965 


This  group  of  peasants  in  wartorn  Vietnam  is  a  small  sample  of  the  millions  of  people  in  more  than  100 
countries  who  are  being  helped  by  U.S.  agricultural  abundance.  The  United  States  has  adopted  the  policy  that 
urgent  needs  of  some  less-developed  countries  for  food  must  be  met  with  prompt  aid  until  they  can  produce  their 
own  supplies  or  buy  them  commercially. 


"Tight  Fist  and  Open  Mind",  Says 
President  Johnson  at  Award  Ceremony 

There  are  times  when  every  public 
servant,  regardless  of  position,  wonders 
if  his  individual  contribution  is  felt  in 
better  service  for  the  people.  President 
Johnson,  in  his  remarks  at  the  Incentive 
Award  ceremonies  on  December  4,  tells 
why  he  believes  each  of  us  is  able  to 
make  an  effective  contribution  to  im- 
proving the  services  we  render  to  the 
public. 

This  is  a  significant  statement.  We 
are  proud  to  print  these  few  excerpts. 

"I  so  much  want  our  government  service 
to  be  strong.  I  want  it  to  have  those  quali- 
ties that  make  this  a  great  and  a  decent 
country.  I  want  it  to  be  compassionate.  I 
want  it  to  be  human,  yet  free  of  venality.  I 
want  it  never  to  take  itself  for  granted  be- 
cause that  is  the  mark  of  a  bad  servant.     An 
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unmistakable  sign  of  integrity  in  government 
is  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers. 

"1  have  said  I  believe  in  the  tight  fist  and 
the  open  mind — a  tight  fist  with  money  and 
an  open  mind  to  the  needs  of  America.  I 
want  us  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  but  keep 
our  feet  on  the  ground.  I  want  that  same 
state  of  mind  to  prevail  in  every  Depart- 
ment and  in  every  bureau  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

"I  want  your  help.  I  want  every  super- 
visor, I  want  every  employee,  to  continually 
ask  themselves  two  questions:  What  is  it 
costing  to  do  this  work?  Is  there  a  way  to 
do  it  as  well  or  better  that  would  cost  less? 

"I  am  asking  for  your  help.  I  am  asking 
for  your  cooperation.  I  am  asking  for  your 
very  best  effort.  And  you  will  have  the 
gratitude  of  your  country  and  the  gratitude 
of  your  President." 


A  campaign  to  introduce  the  full  range 
of  U.S.  processed  foods  into  the  promis- 
ing Japanese  market  will  be  launched 
with  a  promotional  event  at  the  U.S. 
Trade  Center  in  Tokyo,  March  8-19, 
1965. 


Food  Paves  the  Way,  Says  Secretary 

IT  IS  TIME  to  write  a  new  chapter  in 
our  spectacular  history  of  farming  and 
the  use  of  food  in  this  country,  Secretary 
Freeman  told  the  annual  Student  Con- 
ference on  U.S.  Affairs  at  West  Point 
recently. 

This  chapter  should  be  the  most 
dynamic  and  purposeful  and  rewarding 
of  all,  he  said.  "The  writing  will  take 
more  clear  thinking,  more  energy,  more 
dedication,  more  compassion,  and  even 
more  courage  than  all  that  has  been  done 
until  now. 

"The  new  chapter  can  be  completed, 
if  we  have  the  will  to  complete  it,  as 
early  as  the  decade  of  the  1970's." 

It  is  a  chapter  entitled  Ending  Hunger 
in  a  Free  World. 

"Unless  we  grasp  the  opportunity  con- 
tained in  that  goal,  history  will  surely 
treat  us  poorly,"  he  said.  "Perhaps  if 
we  refuse  to  accept  that  opportunity, 
there  will  be  no  history — for  the  true 
nature  of  this  task  is  the  preservation  of 
peace  which  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  the  extension  of  progress  and  pros- 
perity throughout  the  world." 

"Our  food  abundance  is  not  an  end  but 
a  means.  Food  is  for  making  the  society 
of  men  strong — not  fat.  Food  abun- 
dance is  designed  to  lift  the  energies  and 
abilities  and  efforts  of  men  above  the 
mere  survival-subsistence  level. 

"Food  is  for  raising  the  sights  of  chil- 
dren everywhere  above  their  bellies,  so 
they  may  fully  exploit  the  potentials  of 
their  minds  and  their  hearts. 

"Food  is  the  propellant  for  all  other 
forms  of  production.  Food  paves  the 
way  for  exchange  of  all  other  types  of 
goods.  Food  unlocks  new  areas  of  com- 
munication so  essential  to  preserving  the 
peace. 

"It  can  do  more  than  just  keep  devel- 
oping nations  alive — it  must  do  more 
than  that.  It  must  help  give  them  better 
reasons  for  living — better  purpose  for 
living — greater  reverence  for  life  and  in 
the  process  a  real  stake  in  preserving 
peace." 

"All  over  this  world  of  rising  expecta- 
tions people  are  seeking  a  better  life 
Whether  they  know  it  intuitively, 
whether  they  get  the  word  through  the 
beat  of  drums  in  the  jungle  or  through 
a  transistor  radio  in  a  mud  hut,  the  most 
poverty-stricken  and  oppressed  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  the  good  life 
does  exist. 

".  .  .  We  can  end  hunger  throughout 
the  society  of  men  who  want  to  be  free  if 
we  have,  and  they  have,  the  cooperative 
will  to  develop  the  means." 


More  efficient  groin  sampling  is  in  prospect  with  de- 
velopment of  a  new  pneumatic  grain  sampler  developed 
by  Market  Quality  Research  Division  of  USDA's  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service.  Prototype  shown  here  is  being 
examined  by  Richard  W.  Gallup,  AMS  Grain  Division. 
Beltsville,  where  the  equipment  is  being  tested.  It  can 
be  used  in  "Big  John"  hopper  cars  thai  hold  100-tons 
of  grain.  More  grain  will  be  shipped  in  these  cars  in 
the  future,  posing  a  problem  for  USDA  inspectors,  be- 
cause standard  grain  probes  ore  too  short  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  big  cars.  The  same  is  true  of  testing 
groin  in  ships'  holds.  The  new  pneumatic  sampler  can 
save  time  and  give  more  representative  samples  when 
used  in  standard  railcars,   too,  researchers  say. 

Support  your  USDA  Club 

USDA  Clubs  are  official  business. 
They  are  recognized  because  it  is  im- 
portant for  all  USDA  officials  and  em- 
ployees in  field  centers  to  have  knowledge 
of  all  area  activities  of  the  Department 
and  to  know  each  other  personally. 

You  can  serve  the  public  better 
and  be  intelligently  responsive  on  mat- 
ters of  concern  and  importance  to 
your  own  agency  and  the  Department, 
if  you  know  the  interrelationships  and 
objectives  of  all  the  Department  pro- 
grams— but  especially  those  where  you 
live  and  work. 

Office  of  Personnel  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing in  planning  USDA  Club  meetings: 

Use  good  films.  Have  good  speakers. 
Use  demonstrations,  seminars,  safety 
programs.  Prepare  skits  to  show  work 
programs.  Have  picnics,  dinners,  lunch- 
eons, sports  events,  square  dances.  Hold 
awards  ceremonies.  Have  a  varied  pro- 
gram. 

Through  your  USDA  Club  the  follow- 
ing services  could  be  provided:  Coopera- 
tive buying,  blood  donations,  fund  drives, 
recreation  hobby  shows,  fire  prevention 
programs,  mass  X-rays,  retirement 
counseling,  technical  and  professional 
journal  exchanges,  magazine  and  book 
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Tame  the  Rain— Get  More  Water 

"Good  watersheds  mean  useful  water. 
Filtered  through  spongy  ground  cover 
and  porous  soil,  rain  feeds  gradually  into 
streams  and  ground  water.  Surplus 
rain  is  held  back  to  keep  streams  flow- 
ing in  dry  weather,  or  percolates  down 
to  maintain  supplies  for  wells. 

"Rain  that  falls  on  bare,  hard  ground 
has  little  chance  to  soak  into  the  soil. 
A  large  proportion  runs  off  over  the  sur- 
face, eroding  the  topsoil,  cutting  gullies, 
and  causing  floods." 

This  statement  introduces  "Research 
To  Tame  The  Rain,"  a  16-page,  profuse- 
ly illustrated  booklet  published  by  the 
Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station  at 
Asheville.  N.C.  George  K.  Stephenson 
of  the  station  is  the  author. 

The  publication  points  out  that  with 
industrial  growth  in  the  South  has  come 
an  expanding  demand  for  water.  "New 
water  uses  bring  problems."  it  says. 
Deep  wells  must  be  drilled  to  tap  artesian 
water  where  shallow  wells  were  adequate 
for  household  use.  But  growing  cities 
and  expanding  industries  overtax  even 
bountiful  artesian  supplies.  To  meet 
heavy  demands  for  industry,  still  deeper 
sources  must  be  tapped,  or  new  well 
fields  developed. 

Whatever  source  is  developed,  it  can 
only  be  replenished  by  rainfall.  How 
much  of  the  rain  enters  the  soil,  how 
much  is  recharged  into  ground  water, 
how  much  is  stored  for  summer  stream- 
flow,  and  the  amount  of  water  for  stor- 
age in  surface  reservoirs,  all  depend  upon 
watershed  conditions. 

The  booklet  then  explains  research  be- 
ing carried  on  in  the  South  to  improve 
and  develop  watersheds  that  conserve 
the  rain.  Examples  show  how  water- 
shed improvements  on  the  Ozark- 
Ouachita  Mountains  have  resulted  in 
fewer  floods  and  a  more  steady  stream- 
flow  throughout  the  year. 


exchanges,  hospital  visits  and  so  on. 

The  opportunities  are  unlimited.  The 
challenges  are  great.  The  achievements 
are  rewarding.  The  benefits  for  the  De- 
partment are  tangible.  USDA  Clubs  are 
unique  in  the  Federal  service.  After  44 
years,  the  objectives  in  a  nutshell  are  the 
same:  Better  informed  personnel;  bet- 
ter service  to  the  public:  and  better  ac- 
quaintance between  all  members  of  the 
USDA  family. 

— Henry  F.  Shepherd, 
Office  of  Personnel. 


Azaleas  in  January?  Exactly.  Here  Miss  Diana 
Moores  of  Beltsville,  Md.,  is  shown  with  a  new  winter 
azalea.  These  indoor  azaleas  come  in  red,  white,  and 
pink.  To  produce  bloom  at  this  time  of  the  year,  plants 
are  given  a  special  chemical-light  treatment  to  moke 
them  compact  and  bring  them  to  bloom  at  the  right 
time.  They  are  one  of  several  ornamentals  that  can  be 
made  to  bloom  "on  demand"  under  this  treatment,  de- 
veloped  by   USDA's   Agricultural    Research   Service. 


Drugs  and  Driving 


Now  that  winter  is  really  here,  you've 
undoubtedly  checked  your  car's  anti- 
freeze, snow  tires,  etc.,  and  decided  you're 
really  ready  to  cope  with  the  seasonal 
hazards  of  snow  and  ice.  But  there's 
one  hazard  you  may  have  overlooked — 
the  common  cold  and  what  it  can  do  to 
you  as  a  driver. 

Nearly  all  cold  remedies  contain  anti- 
histamines, drugs  which  can  cause  dizzy 
spells,  desire  for  sleep,  and  otherwise 
disturb  some  people's  judgment  and  re- 
action time.  So  if  you  have  to  travel 
while  taking  medicine  for  sneezles  and 
wheezles,  remember  it  might  be  wise  to 
let  someone  else  do  the  driving. 

Clerk-stenographer  honored 

Mrs.  Anna  P.  Johnson,  clerk-stenog- 
rapher with  the  Chicago  dairy  and 
poultry  market  news  office  of  AMS,  re- 
cently received  a  Certificate  of  Merit  and 
cash  award  in  recognition  of  her  work 
and  for  personal  efforts  in  maintaining 
the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  office. 
Raymond  S.  Wruk.  head  of  the  Chicago 
office,  made  the  presentation  at  special 
ceremonies. 


Invest  in  E  bonds  for  your  own  and 
the  Nation's  security. 


Realized  net  farm  income  this  year 
likely  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  $12.4 
billion  last  year. 

USDA:  January  13,  1965 


"THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS,"  when  listening  to  the  radio  was  the  thing  to  do.  Here  is  a  typical  farm  family,  in 
Hood  River  County,  Oreg.,  in  1925.  Radio  market  news  was  4  years  old  then.  Before  radio,  farmers  were  often 
2  to  3  days  behind  the  news  of  market  prices.  Radio  brought  them  price  information  within  hours.  Armed 
with  current  market  news,    formers  could   sell   their  products   at   the   going   price,    rather  than    depend    on   the   buyer's 

information. 


Younger  and  Younger 


For  those  of  us  who  have  been  around 
since  the  early  1900's  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  of  the  192  million  Americans  today: 

91  percent  were  not  born  or  under  21 
when  World  War  I  ended. 

82  percent  were  either  not  born  or 
under  21  when  the  stock  market  crashed 
in  1929; 

68  percent  were  either  not  born  or 
under  21  in  mid- 1941,  when  nearly  10 
percent  of  our  work  force  was  jobless; 

63  percent  were  not  born  or  under  21 
when  World  War  II  ended ;  and 

53  percent  were  not  born  or  under  21 
when  the  Korean  War  ended. 

A  majority  of  America's  population  to- 
day has  had  no  adult  experience  with 
depression,  mass  unemployment,  stock 
market  collapse,  or  deadly  global  war. 
All  the  majority  has  is  the  greatest  and 
most  prolonged  era  of  peacetime  pros- 
perity and  stock  market  stability  in  his- 
tory. 

And  we  are  sure  that  USDA  research 
and  stabilizing  farm  programs  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  this  condition. 


Recreation  use  of  the  154  National 
Forests  increases  at  about  10  percent  a 
year — from  113  million  visits  in  1962  to 
123  milhon  visits  in  1963;  and,  an  esti- 
mated 135  million  visits  for  1964. 

USDA:  January  13,  1965 


Do   you    remember   .   .    . 

When  windshields  opened  out  and  cars 
had  running  boards? 

When  plowing  was  done  with  horses 
instead  of  horse-power? 

When  your  source  of  light  at  night  was 
the  "coal-oil"  lamp? 

When  a  25-cent  allowance  a  week 
meant  you  would  grow  up  spoiled? 

When  the  limit  of  outer  space  was  the 
"fartherest"  town  you  could  pick  up  on 
your  crystal  radio  set  after  midnight? 

When  men  wore  spats? 

When  the  Wild  West  was  in  Montana 
instead  of  your  living  room? 

When  children  were  strong  enough  to 
walk  to  school? 

When  it  cost  more  to  run  your  car 
than  to  park  it? 

When  you  got  your  food  from  the  cellar 
and  pantry  instead  of  the  supermarket? 

When  you  could  get  a  hamburger  for 
a  nickel? 

Washington  Birthday  cruise  planned 

A  5-day  cruise  on  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth— the  largest  superliner  afloat — to 
the  Isle  of  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas  will 
launch  the  USDA  Travel  Club's  1965  tour 
season.  Members  taking  the  Nassau 
trip  will  leave  Washington,  DC.  Febru- 
ary 18  and  will  return  February  23. 

Travelers  will  go  from  Washington  to 
New  York  by  chartered  bus  where  they 
will  board  the  Queen  Elizabeth. 


Stability  in  Agriculture 

CONTINUED  stability  in  agriculture  at 
home,  a  $6  billion  plateau  in  farm  ex- 
ports ahead,  and  further  advances 
against  world  hunger  are  some  of  the 
projections  made  at  the  42nd  Annual 
Agricultural  Outlook  Conference. 

Agricultural  and  home  economists 
from  43  States  and  Puerto  Rico  along 
with  representatives  of  farm  organiza- 
tions and  businesses  concerned  with  agri- 
cultural prospects,  attended  the  session 
on  what  is  in  store  for  American  agricul- 
ture and  family  living,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  1965  and  beyond. 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles 
Murphy  addressed  the  opening  session 
on  "farm  policy  issues  in  the  years 
ahead."  He  cited  the  stable  and  com- 
paratively high  incomes  of  the  past  4 
years  as  indicative  of  effective  response 
to  farm  programs. 

Looking  ahead,  Mr.  Murphy  suggested 
that  in  1966  Congress  will  face  a  number 
of  decisions  on  new  farm  programs — 
especially  for  feed  grains,  wheat,  and 
wool. 

Mr.  Murphy  also  talked  about  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  goal  of  bringing  parity 
of  income  and  opportunity  to  farm  fam- 
ilies and  other  rural  people. 

Leading  the  worldwide  problems  of 
agriculture  is  hunger,  discussed  at  length 
by  John  A.  Schnittker,  Director  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.  He  noted  that  food 
production,  on  a  world  basis,  has  not 
risen  enough  to  match  population 
growth.  This  food  gap,  he  indicated, 
in  terms  of  present  day  dollars,  will 
amount  to  $6.8  billion  by  1970  when  food 
consumption  will  have  improved  about 
10  percent  in  food  deficit  regions  of  the 
world.  Only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
food  gap,  he  forecast,  will  be  met  by  ad- 
ditional food  production  in  the  deficit 
regions — the  rest  from  industrialized 
regions  such  as  our  own. 

Other  aspects  of  agriculture  and  fam- 
ily living  were  discussed  by  specialists 
from  the  sponsoring  USDA  agency — 
Economic  Research  Service — and  other 
USDA  agencies,  specialists  from  other 
Government  departments  and  agencies, 
and  by  representatives  from  private  in- 
dustry- 

The  commodity  session  included  feed, 
livestock  and  meat,  dairy  products,  poul- 
try, tobacco,  potatoes,  sugar,  fats  and 
oils,  peanuts,  wheat,  forest  products, 
fruit  and  tree  nuts,  and  cotton. 

Family  living  sessions  were  on  con- 
sumer expenditures,  education,  housing, 
and  household  equipment,  and  food  and 
clothing. 
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Same  office  for  361/2  years 


IN  OUR  SEPTEMBER  9  issue  of  USDA 
we  carried  an  item  on  Dr.  Henry  Stevens, 
Chief,  ARS  Allergens  Laboratory  in 
Washington,  D.C.  It  told  of  his  occupy- 
ing the  same  office  space  in  the  South 
Building  for  over  30  years.  At  that  time 
we  asked  if  any  other  USDA  employee 
had  had  the  same  office  space  longer. 

Our  challenger  is  Robert  W.  Bills, 
State  leader  of  barberry  eradication  for 
USDA  cooperating  with  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.  He 
has  continued  to  use  rooms  223  and  220 
in  the  Post  Office  Building  at  Urbana 
since  March  17,   1928 — over  36>2  years. 

During  that  period,  the  barberry  erad- 
ication work  has  undergone  many 
changes.  Barberry  eradication  is  essen- 
tial in  the  control  of  stem  rust  of  small 
grains  and  forage  grasses,  because  it  is 
the  alternate  host  of  the  devastating 
plant  disease. 

Barberry  eradication  was  first  orga- 
nized under  the  old  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. Then  it  was  later  placed  under 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine.  In  1956  it  was  placed  under 
the  plant  pest  control  division  of  ARS. 

Besides  supervising  the  work  in  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Bills  initiated  the  program  in 
Missouri  and  Indiana  and  supervised  it 
until  a  State  leader  was  given  full  charge. 
In  1950,  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  con- 
solidated for  barberry  eradication,  and 
Mr.  Bills  put  in  charge  of  work  in  both 
States. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  organization, 
there  have  been  many  other  develop- 
ments. Beginning  in  the  days  of  the 
Model  T  Ford,  scouts  traveled  over  entire 
States  making  detailed  inspections  of 
farms,  woodlands,  pastures,  and  other 
uncultivated  lands  for  barberry  bushes. 
Since  then  both  roads  and  cars  have 
been  improved. 

Improvements  also  have  been  made  in 
other  phases  of  the  work.  No  longer  are 
the  grubbing  hoe  and  shovel  the  main 
tools.  Salt  was  used  for  awhile.  But 
later,  the  development  of  2-4D,  Ammate 
and  32-P  further  improved  the  killing  of 
these  bushes. 

With  all  the  improvements  and  speed- 
ing up  of  methods,  finding  the  elusive 
barberry  remains  a  difficult  job.  Find- 
ing those  growing  wild  in  rough  wooded 
areas,  among  trees,  rocks,  weeds,  briars, 
poison  ivy,  on  hillsides  or  in  swamps — 
well,  it's  a  job  that  tests  the  stamina  and 
detective  ability  of  the  best. 


This  young  lady  is  breaking  up  the  powder  snow  in 
Big  Mountain  Ski  Area  on  the  Flathead  National  Forest 
in  Montana.  Given  an  opportunity,  youngsters  like 
this  take  to  skis  like  a  duck  to  water.  Skiing  is  for  all 
the  family  and  our  National  Forests  are  a  good  place 
to  ski. 

You  can  prevent  traffic  deaths 

Last  year,  as  a  result  of  automobile 
accidents,  we  killed  nearly  10,000  more 
people  than  the  American  battle  deaths 
of  the  Korean  War.  The  tremendous 
cost  of  these  accidents  is  growing,  but 
is  our  awareness  of  the  tragedy  growing? 
Is  our  desire  to  do  something  about  it 
growing?  Do  we  really  want  the  law 
to  reach  into  our  lives  and  force  us  to 
drive  more  carefully? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  10,000  peo- 
ple would  die  over  a  30-year  period  as  a 
result  of  radiation  after-effects  of  a  50- 
megaton  bomb.  Frightening?  Why, 
even  at  our  present  rate,  we'll  be  able 
to  kill  120  times  that  many  with 
automobiles. 

The  next  time  you  receive  your  auto 
insurance  premium  bill,  give  some 
thought  to  where  your  money  goes — set- 
tling the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  auto- 
mobile accidents  that  killed  over  43,000 
people  last  year  and  give  some  thought 
to  whether  you  can  improve  your  driving 
habits.  Also,  decide  whether  you  want 
the  law  to  apply  to  you,  too,  and  how 
strictly  you  want  it  enforced. 


He  and  She  Ski 

NATIONAL  Ski  Week  is  January  22-31. 
During  the  week  ski  demonstrations, 
posters,  TV  shows  and  other  activities 
will  be  staged  to  show  the  nonskier  the 
fun  he  is  missing. 

The  theme  for  National  Ski  Week  is 
"Fun  for  Everyone" — and  what  better 
place  than  in  the  hilly,  farflung  expanses 
of  the  National  Forests,  where  last  year 
7^2  million  people  visited  the  166  ski 
areas  from  New  Hampshire  to  California. 
With  slopes  ranging  from  gentle  hills  for 
the  beginner  to  swooping  precipitous 
runs  for  the  advanced  skier,  National 
Forest  ski  resorts  have  long  been  a  fa- 
vorite sport  for  winter  sportsmen  of  all 
ages  and  agilities. 

Most  people  realize  that  youngsters 
like  the  one  in  the  accompanying  picture 
can  learn  to  ski  just  after  learning  to 
walk.  The  child  of  3  or  4  is  an  apt  and 
delighted  novice.  But  skiing  is  a  family 
affair  and  those  of  us  who  somehow 
failed  to  get  started  skiing  during  our 
first  few  years — or  even  during  our  child- 
hood— need  not  despair.  Skiing  may  be 
safely  undertaken  and  enjoyed  by  grand- 
parents as  well  as  toddlers. 

National  Ski  Week  will  be  ushered  in 
by  torchlight  parades  in  winter  resort 
centers  across  the  country.  Interna- 
tional races  are  scheduled  for  the  week 
at  Vail.  Colo.,  on  the  White  River  Na- 
tional Forest.  Among  other  exciting 
feature-events  scheduled  for  National 
Ski  Week  are  State  and  divisional  ski 
competitions,  ski  technique  demonstra- 
tions by  professional  instructors  of  ski 
schools  throughout  the  Nation,  and  ski 
safety  demonstrations  by  members  of  the 
National  Ski  Patrol. 


A  recent  report  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Commitee,  shows  that  two-thirds 
of  USDA  expenditures  currently  go  for 
programs  which  are  of  primary  benefit  to 
consumers,  businessmen,  and  the  general 
public. 


Farmers  Home  Administration  loans 
totaling  $743  million  during  fiscal  1964 
have  directly  benefited  1.4  million  peo- 
ple and  strengthened  the  economic  base 
of  small  rural  communities  and  im- 
proved the  income  of  family  farm 
operators. 
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EDUCATION  is  essential  for  progress. 
We  as  individuals  are  able  to  perform 
more  productive,  challenging,  and  re- 
warding jobs  only  as  we  have  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  doing  those  jobs.  The 
farmer  or  the  man  in  the  factory  only 
produces  more  and 
better  products  as  he 
acquires  and  applies 
new  knowledge  and 
skills  in  his  work.  We 
as  a  Nation  grow  in 
our  strength  only  as 
^^^  all  of  us  are  able  to 
■  •  ^k  I  make  greater  con- 
^^"  ■  ^^^^"  tributions  to  our  Na- 
Dr.  Davis  tion's  strength. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living  we  enjoy  in  this  country 
today  can  be  given  to  the  emphasis  our 
forefathers  placed  on  education.  For, 
throughout  American  history,  we  as  a 
Nation  have  believed  that  education  is 
the  source  of  our  strength.  At  an  early 
date  a  basic  educational  opportunity  for 
all  was  considered  a  public  responsibility. 
Our  Nation  pioneered  in  the  develop- 
ment of  "people's  colleges,"  publicly  sup- 
ported and  available  to  all  who  had  the 
ability  and  inclination  to  attend.  Stu- 
dents of  American  history  recognize  this 
investment  in  developing  the  abilities  of 
people  as  one  of  the  essentials  that  has 
made  this  country  great. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  education 
will  play  an  equally  important  role  in 
determining  our  welfare  as  individuals 
and  the  strength  of  our  Nation.  We 
need  opportunities  for  all  to  develop 
their  latent  capacities.  We  need  oppor- 
tunities for  all  to  participate  in  a  life- 
time of  education.  We  must  be  con- 
cerned about  education  in  the  home,  in 
the  elementary  school,  high  school,  the 
university  and  out-of-school  opportuni- 
ties for  education. 


Education  is  the  development  of  the 
individual  and  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills.  It  is  a  process  that  takes 
place  throughout  life,  from  the  day  we 
are  born. 

We  in  the  Department  are  particularly 
concerned  with  and  involved  in  adult 
education.  The  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  has  this  as  a  primary  responsi- 
bility. The  success  of  the  Department's 
programs  and  the  programs  of  other 
parts  of  Government  depends  on  people 
acquiring  and  using  new  knowledge. 
This  success  depends  on  people  develop- 
ing understanding  of  their  problems  and 
opportunities,  developing  understanding 
of  what  they  might  do  to  overcome  then- 
problems  and  develop  their  opportuni- 
ties. This  success  depends  also  on  peo- 
ple acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  skill  for  making  decisions  and  taking 
action.  The  acquiring  of  this  under- 
standing and  these  skills  is  "education." 

In  this  rapidly  changing  world,  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  of  people  are  con- 
stantly changing. 

In  a  recent  column  Assistant  Secretary 
Robertson  emphasized  the  need  to  be 
flexible.  We  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  educational  leadership  in  working 
with  the  people  of  rural  America  must 
indeed  be  flexible,  in  order  to  provide 
for  people  the  educational  experiences 
that  will  enable  them  to  deal  effectively 
with  new  and  emerging  problems  and 
opportunities. 

But,  as  I  see  it,  we  must  also  be  con- 
cerned with  the  basic  importance  of 
education  in  our  individual  homes  and 
our  communities  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  a  strong  America  but  for  the  future 
welfare  of  our  children  and  our  neigh- 
bor's children. 

Lloyd  H.  Davis, 
Administrator, 
Federal  Extension  Service. 


All  men  are  brothers 

•BROTHERHOOD  —  Democracy  At 
Work"  is  the  slogan  adopted  for  the  ob- 
servance of  1965  Brotherhood  Week  set 
for  February  21-27. 

National  observance  of  Brotherhood 
Week,  sponsored  annually  by  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
is  one  brief  week  in  an  entire  year,  in 
which  all  Americans  are  called  on  to 
renew  their  religious  commitments  and 
rededicate  their  lives  to  our  democratic 
heritage  of  freedom  and  equality. 

But  the  sponsor  hasten  to  add  that  all 
of  us  should  make  it  Brotherhood  Year 
and  not  just  set  aside  one  week  to  think 
of  our  responsibility  to  our  fellowman. 

"No  better  time  exists  for  a  searching 
of  our  hearts  and  minds,"  said  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  "than  the  National 
Observance  of  Brotherhood.  Democracy 
cannot  live  in  hate  and  fear.  Prejudice 
and  bigotry  are  the  advance  guard  of 
failure.  So  long  as  any  among  us  must 
live  in  fear,  none  of  us  can  enjoy  the  full- 
ness of  freedom.  Let  us  search  our 
hearts;  let  us  rekindle  the  faith  of  our 
forebears;  let  us  listen  again  to  the  in- 
spired hopes  of  our  national  conscience 
and  let  the  words  of  our  religions  shine 
through  the  deeds  of  our  daily  lives." 

The  1965  Brotherhood  Week  slogan, 
"Brotherhood — Democracy  at  Work," 
suggests  a  twin  idea;  that  brotherhood  in 
action  equals  democracy;  and  democracy 
in  action  means  brotherhood. 

It  points  out  that  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally, Americans  are  faced  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree  with  the  problem 
of  diversity;  people  of  different  racial, 
religious  and  cultural  backgrounds  who 
must  learn  to  live  together  in  peace  and 
justice.  Continuing  "Action"  and 
"Work"  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
these  goals  is  the  only  fulfillment  of  both 
universal  brotherhood  and  democracy. 

The  challenge  of  Brotherhood  Week 
1965  is  a  clear  call  to  all  Americans  to 
join  with  one  another  and  to  work  to- 
gether in  a  renewed  sense  of  confidence 
and  faith  in  our  religious  and  national 
heritage. 


Make  it 
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Twenty-three  candles 


USDA  EMPLOYEE  News  Bulletin  will  be 
23  years  old  February  6.  On  that  date 
in  1942  USDA  volume  1,  No.  1,  came  from 
the  press.  Across  the  top  of  page  1  the 
banner  declared  "The  United  Nations 
Must  Pool  Their  Food."  We  were  at  war. 
Pearl  Harbor  was  fresh  in  our  minds. 

In  a  message  to  all  Department  em- 
ployees, Secretary  Claude  R.  Wickard 
said:  "The  chief  war  job  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to 
help  farmers  produce  enough  to  keep  the 
United  Nations'  food  store  adequately 
supplied." 

As  subsequent  issues  of  USDA  came 
from  the  press  they  told  of  rubber  and 
metal  salvage  programs;  "victory  gar- 
dens," a  world  wheat  agreement,  guayule 
as  a  source  of  rubber,  and  many  other 
civilian  projects  to  help  keep  our  fighting 
men  and  war  workers  supplied  with  food 
and  materials  needed  to  win  the  war. 

After  the  war  there  was  the  fight 
against  famine  in  the  devastated  coun- 
tries. Then  there  were  surplus  food 
stocks  to  dispose  of  in  this  country. 
Rationing  was  over,  but  even  then  there 
were  many  adjustments  to  make. 

USDA  continued  to  record  the  ever- 
changing  agricultural  scene.  The  tech- 
nological revolution  in  agriculture  was 
beginning  to  appear.  Surpluses  of  wheat 
and  corn  and  cotton  called  for  adjust- 
ments in  farm  production. 

Changes  in  top  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment were  noted  with  stories  about  the 
men  and  women  called  to  hold  key  posi- 
tions. The  picture  chart  of  Department 
organization  which  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  USDA  is  a  vivid  reminder  of 
this  change. 

The  Department  has  grown  and 
changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  more 
progressive  agriculture.  Research  has 
been  stepped  up  to  find  new  uses  for 
agricultural  products.  New  methods 
have  been  developed  to  combat  insects 
and  disease  losses  that  take  millions  each 
year  from  the  American  farmer. 

New  consumer  services  have  been 
added.  Inspection  and  grading  have 
been  stepped  up  to  protect  the"  health 
and  pocketbooks  of  consumers. 

Today,  as  the  Department  moves  into 
its  second  century  new  opportunities 
present  themselves  for  greater  service 
and  more  efficient  operation  as  we  join 
forces  with  other  groups  in  the  war  on 
rural  poverty  and  a  better  living  for 
more  people  everywhere. 

Looking  back  through  some  of  the  old 
issues  of  USDA,   we  are  quickly  made 


Two  foresters   honored 

Two  research  foresters  of  the  Southern 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  New  Orleans, 
have  been  named  outstanding  Federal 
career  workers  of  the  Southwestern  Civil 
Service  Region.  Harold  J.  Derr  of  the 
Station's  Alexandria  unit  was  selected 
by  the  Central  Louisiana  Federal  Busi- 
ness Association;  Philip  C.  Wakeley,  re- 
generation specialist  formerly  on  the 
Station's  headquarters  staff,  was  chosen 
by  the  New  Orleans  Federal  Business 
Association.  These  two  were  among  the 
eight  from  the  Southwestern  Region 
honored  at  a  luncheon  held  recently  in 
Dallas,  Tex. 


Harold   J.    Derr 


Philip   C.    Wakeley 


Mr.  Wakeley,  who  retired  in  October 
after  a  distinguished  40-year  career  in 
the  Forest  Service,  was  recognized  for 
his  achievements  in  regeneration  and 
genetics  research  with  southern  pine. 
His  citation  read  in  part,  "His  contribu- 
tions to  reforestation  have  had,  and  will 
continue  to  have,  far-reaching  effects  on 
the  vital  forest  economy  of  the  South." 

Mr.  Derr  was  cited  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  successful 
techniques  for  direct  seeding  of  southern 
pine.  The  Alexandria  unit  in  1957  pro- 
duced the  first  effective  bird  and  rodent 
repellents  for  coating  pine  seed,  thus 
making  possible  the  direct  seeding  of 
more  than  600,000  acres  in  the  South, 
at  estimated  savings  of  $4  million. 
Direct  seeding,  the  process  of  planting 
or  sowing  seed  directly  on  the  site,  is 
faster  and  much  simpler  than  planting 
seedlings. 


aware  of  the  long  way  we've  come.  But 
it  also  reminds  us  that  there  is  yet  much 
to  do. 

The  23  years  since  USDA  was  born 
have  seen  a  tremendous  change  in 
American  Agriculture.  And  USDA  has 
helped  to  record  that  change  as  it  has 
developed.  The  changes  ahead  will  con- 
tinue to  appear  in  future  issues  of  USDA. 


CSC  Tells  How  to  Work  Better 

Civil  Service  Commission  offers  the 
following  suggestions  to  help  you  im- 
prove your  work: 

1.  Do  one  thing  at  a  time.  Two  or 
three  things  at  a  time  are  less  than 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Here  mathe- 
matics stands  confounded,  for  here 
always — more  is  less. 

2.  Know  the  problem.  Be  sure  you 
have  a  clear — and  agreed  upon — 
description  of  the  problem  first. 
Time  is  wasted  by  people  trying 
to  find  the  answer  when  they  don't 
understand  the  problem. 

3.  Learn  to  listen.  No  one  has  a 
monopoly  on  good  ideas.  Open 
your  ears  before  you  open  your 
mouth — it  may  open  your  eyes. 

4.  Learn  to  ask  questions.  Don't  ap- 
proach problems  with  a  precon- 
ceived notion  of  the  answer.  Make 
a  point  to  ask  questions,  if  only 
to  double  check  your  position. 

5.  Distinguish  sense  from  nonsense. 
If  it  takes  a  5-page  memo  to  ex- 
plain or  justify  25  words  of  text, 
take  a  second  look. 

6.  Accept  change  as  inevitable. 
Every  job  is  subject  to  change. 
Beware  of  the  pat  solution. 

7.  Admit  mistakes.  It  is  a  great 
temptation  to  rationalize  our 
mistakes.  Better  to  build  on  a 
foundation  of  reality,  or  you  will 
not  be  building  at  all. 

8.  Say  it  simple.  Use  words  as  if  you 
were  charged  5  cents  for  every 
one.  Look  what  less  than  a 
thousand  words,  properly  used,  can 
say:  The  Lord's  Prayer,  23d  Psalm. 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution, 
Gettysburg  Address,  and  Boy  Scout 
Oath. 

9.  Be  calm.  Once  you  depart  from 
calmness,  you  risk  confusion  and 
chaos. 

10.  Smile.     We  can  take  ourselves  too 
seriously. 

Her  suggestion   saves  300  hours  per 
year 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Crippin,  secretary  at 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  Plant  Ma- 
terials Center  at  Aberdeen,  Idaho,  re- 
cently received  a  Certificate  of  Merit  and 
cash  award  for  a  suggestion  which  was 
adopted  by  all  18  Plant  Materials  Centers. 

She  modified  the  SCS  "Seed  and  Plant 
Distribution  and  Delivery  Record"  form 
which  resulted  in  a  savings  of  300  hours 
a  year  of  clerical  time. 
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New  wood  laboratory  planned 

WOOD  IN  SOME  of  its  most  modern 
structural  shapes,  from  massive  arching 
roof  supports  to  stressed-skin  and  paper- 
plywood  sandwich  wall  panels,  will  dis- 
tinguish the  new  $4  million  addition  to 
the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at 
Madison.  Wis. 

With  a  final  go-ahead  on  plans  given 
last  week  by  the  federal  government's 
General  Services  Administration,  con- 
struction is  expected  to  start  in  the 
spring  after  bids  are  let.  The  addition 
will  be  built  on  a  12-acre  tract  to  the 
north  of  the  present  structure,  on  the 
west  end  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
campus. 

The  internationally  known  laboratory 
was  founded  here  in  1910,  in  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  as  the 
Nation's  center  for  research  on  wood. 
Since  its  founding,  many  other  Nations 
have  established  similar  laboratories. 

The  new  addition,  totaling  about  117,- 
000  square  feet,  will  provide  new  space 
for  research  in  wood  chemistry  and  wood 
fiber  products,  notably  pulp,  paper,  and 
various  fiberboards. 

The  Laboratory's  broad  research  pro- 
gram also  includes  work  in  wood  me- 
chanics and  structural  engineering,  con- 
tainers and  packaging,  wood  physics  and 
anatomy,  production  of  lumber,  plywood, 
particle  board,  glued  laminated  wood 
and  other  products,  fireproofing  and 
preservatives,  paints  and  other  finishes, 
and  related  basic  investigations. 

Some  of  its  better  known  structural 
research  developments  over  the  years 
will  be  featured  in  the  new  addition,  ac- 
cording to  FPL  Director  Edward  G. 
Locke. 

Glued  laminated  arches  48  feet  high 
and  60  feet  across  will  be  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  largest  of  the  three  buildings 
comprising  the  addition,  Dr.  Locke  said. 
This  will  be  a  pulp  and  paper  pilot  plant 
designed  for  advanced  research  on  con- 
tinuous pulping  and  related  research.  It 
will  be  460  feet  long. 

For  about  half  that  length  the  arches 
will  provide  completely  unobstructed 
floor  space  full  height.  Stressed  skin 
plywood  panels  will  enclose  the  struc- 
ture's walls,  and  the  roof  will  be  a  lumber 
deck. 

Two  other  buildings  will  each  be  167 
feet  long.  51  feet  wide,  and  62  feet  high. 
These  will  house  laboratories  and  offices. 
Their  exterior  walls  will  be  enclosed  with 
redwood  plywood  spandrel  panels  under 
wood  framed  windows  treated  with  a 
chlorinated  phenol  preservative  against 
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Construction  on  this  $4  million  addition  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  Madison,  Wis.,  will 
begin  this  spring.  The  3-unit  addition,  totaling  117,000  square  feet,  will  provide  the  first  major 
enlargement  of  the  Nation's  center  for  wood  research  since  the  present  main  building  was  erected  in 
1932.  New  facilities  will  permit  badly  needed  broadening  of  research  in  wood  chemistry  and  pulp 
and   paper,   according   to   Laboratory  Director  Edward  G.   Locke. 


decay.  The  framework  will  be  rein- 
forced concrete. 

Interior  partitions  will  be  of  wood 
frame  construction.  There  will  also  be 
extensive  use  of  plywood  and  other  panel- 
ing. Fan  lofts  atop  the  two  smaller 
buildings  will  be  sided  with  redwood 
lumber. 

The  combination  of  wood  construction 
materials  with  steel,  concrete,  and  other 
materials  constitutes  a  major  departure 
from  present-day  building  practice  for 
such  types  of  construction,  according  to 
W.  G.  Youngquist,  laboratory  engineer 
in  charge  of  planning  and  construction. 

"We  found,  however,"  Youngquist 
said,  "that  despite  the  unusual  features 
of  the  construction,  definite  cost  savings 
are  possible  by  using  these  wood 
products." 

Construction  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1966,  Youngquist  said.  About 
100  scientists  will  be  housed  in  the  new 
space. 

Future  plans  call  for  extensive  re- 
modeling of  the  present  main  building 
when  construction  of  the  new  addition 
is  completed,  and  for  building  of  another 
addition  for  the  division  of  solid  wood 
products  sometime  in  the  next  10  years, 
Dr.  Locke  said.  This  work,  however,  de- 
pends on  further  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress, he  added. 


One  hour  of  farm  labor  produces  more 
than  5  times  as  much  food  and  other 
crops  as  it  did  at  the  end  of  World  War 
I.  Crop  production  is  75  percent  higher 
per  acre.  Output  per  breeding  animal 
is  95  percent  greater. 


Family  size  farms  accounted  for  67 
percent  of  all  farm  marketings  in  1944, 
71  percent  in  1959. 


Farmers  spend  about  $29  billion  a  year 
for  equipment,  goods,  and  services  to 
produce  crops  and  livestock. 


Lee  R.  Hartley  (left),  labor  foreman  at  the  ARS 
Southern  Utilization  Research  Laboratory,  New 
Orleans,  is  shown  receiving  a  Civic  Citation  from 
C.  W.  Johnson,  President  of  the  Federal  Business 
Association,  in  recognition  of  his  superior  record 
during  almost  30  years  of  Federal  service.  Mr. 
Hartley  was  honored  as  outstanding  wage  board 
Federal  employee  of  1  964  for  the  New  Orleans 
Area  by  the  Federal  Business  Association. 
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Suggestion  saves  $78,476 


IT  WAS  JUST  AN  IDEA,  but  it  was  con- 
verted to  a  plan  and  saved  taxpayers 
$78,476  in  one  cotton  season.  Further 
savings  are  anticipated  in  future  years. 

George  A.  Trinchard,  Jr.,  assistant 
chief,  fiscal  division,  ASCS  Commodity 
Office  in  New  Orleans,  devised  the  plan 
which  made  possible  immediate  cancel- 
lation of  loan  insurance  as  soon  as  pro- 
ducer loans  on  cotton  were  paid  off.  It 
eliminates  loan  premium  payments  as 
soon  as  the  insurance  is  no  longer  needed. 

For  his  suggestion,  which  was  approved 
and  adopted,  Mr.  Trinchard  received  an 
incentive  awards  check  for  $1,045  and  a 
Certificate  of  Merit. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Trinchard  at  a  special  awards  ceremony 
in  which  a  number  of  the  employees  on 
the  New  Orleans  office  staff  were 
honored. 

Certificates  for  outstanding  perform- 
ance and  within-grade  salary  increases 
went  to  Emelda  J.  Johnson,  Philomene  T. 
Gonzales  and  Marilyn  M.  Ortalano. 
Within-grade  increases  also  were 
awarded  to  Josephine  Calderone  and 
Ysabel  F.  Lockhart. 

Certificates  for  outstanding  perform- 
ance were  awarded  to  Lena  T.  LeBlanc, 
George  J.  Lera  and  Ercelle  W.  Encalade. 

Recognition  of  superior  performance 
was  presented  to  Edward  C.  Horridge, 
Jr.,  Anthony  E.  Kropp,  Ventress  A. 
Roussel  and  William  H.  Saufley. 

Certificates  of  appreciation  were 
awarded  to  August  G.  Ducorbier,  Sr., 
Freddie  F.  Fleming,  Sam  Glorioso,  George 
E.  Hemelt,  Jr.,  Joseph  E.  Seeling,  Hen- 
rietta M.  Cefalu,  Evelyn  D.  Goothye, 
Aileen  W.  Gorrondona,  Eloise  H.  Pardue, 
Elaine  M.  Steimle  and  Howard  P.  Vol- 
lenweider. 

Glenn  P.  Clasen,  Federal  Division 
Chairman  of  the  1S65  United  Fund,  pre- 
sented to  Carl  R.  Strauss,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  group  for  the  Commodity  Office 
and  the  Wirth  Building,  the  1965  Gold 
Record  Award  for  effective  participation 
of  the  Commodity  Office  in  the  UP  cam- 
paign. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  awards  cere- 
mony, the  Employees'  Association  of  the 
office  sponsored  a  free  luncheon  for  the 
nearly  1,000  employees. 

Plentiful   foods 

USDA's  February  list : 

Featured — Red  tart  cherries. 

Other  plentifuls — Apples,  canned  ripe 
olives,  dried  prunes,  eggs,  broiler-fryers, 
and  dried  peas. 


Robert  G.  Lewis  (left),  Deputy  Administrator,  commodity  operations,  ASCS,  presents  George  A.  Trin- 
chard, Jr.,  assistant  chief,  fiscal  division,  New  Orleans  ASCS  Commodity  Office,  with  a  check  for  $1,045 
and  a  Certificate  of  Merit  for  his  suggestion  which  resulted  in  a  savings  of  $78,476  in  one  cotton 
season. 


Shrink-proof  wool  yarn 

You  may  soon  be  able  to  buy  an  all- 
wool  sweater  that  is  shrink-proof  and 
mat-proof  even  though  it  is  machine 
washed. 

The  WURLAN  process,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  developed  at  the  ARS  West- 
ern Utilization  Research  Laboratory  at 
Albany,  Calif.,  treats  wool  before  it  is 
made  into  yarn.  The  three  textile  com- 
panies now  producing  WURLANized 
yarn  say  that  it  is  dependably  washable 
by  any  normal  method  and  that  it  is 
truly  resistant  to  shrinking  and  matting. 
Industry's  acceptance  of  the  WURLAN 
process  is  of  special  interest  to  agricul- 
ture because  it  will  mean  more  income 
to  wool  producers  and  an  extra  source  of 
revenue  in  some  low-income  communi- 
ties. 

Indications  are  excellent,  ARS  says, 
that  the  WURLAN  treatment  will  help 
wool  regain  its  former  place  in  the  tex- 
tile market — just  as  wash- wear  cotton 
fabrics  are  doing  for  cotton.  Fabrics 
knitted  from  the  yarn  have  the  look  and 
feel  of  natural  wool  and  the  easy-care 
qualities  of  fabrics  made  from  synthetic 
fibers. 


SECURITY  WITH  E  BONDS 


Dalsted  transfers  to   Washington 

G.  Leonard  Dalsted,  formerly  Assistant 
State  Director  of  FHA  in  North  Dakota, 
has  transferred  to  Washington,  D.C., 
to  serve  as  a  loan  officer  in  FHA's  farm 
ownership  division. 

Mr.  Dalsted,  who  has  been  with  FHA 
for  25  years,  began  his  career  as  an 
assistant  county  rural  rehabilitation 
supervisor  in  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration— a  predecessor  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration — back  in  Feb- 
ruary 1939,  at  Langdon,  N.  Dak. 

He  transferred  to  the  North  Dakota 
State  office  in  1947  as  a  farm  ownership 
specialist  and  was  promoted  as  chief  of 
program  operations  in  1951.  He  was 
named  Assistant  State  Director  in 
March  1964. 

Mr.  Dalsted  is  a  graduate  of  the 
North  Dakota  State  University. 
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-Mi  J'  iee  it 


RECENT  EFFORTS  by  our  Government 
to  stimulate  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity for  women  have  been  of  special 
interest  to  the  National  Agricultural 
Library,  where  women  outnumber  men. 
Three  of  our  four  Assistant  Directors  are 
women,  and  we  are  aware  of  the  need  to 
consider  women's  management  and  ad- 
ministrative abilities,  President  Johnson 
pointed  out  in  his  letter  of  August  20, 
1964,  to  Secretary  Wirtz  that  although 
we  have  made  some  improvements  we 
have  a  long  way  "to  go  before  equality 
of  employment  opportunity  is  a  reality." 
From  a  third  of 
a  century's  experi- 
ence in  a  profes- 
sion composed 
mainly  of  women,  I 
appreciate  their 
unique  contribu- 
tions to  adminis- 
tration. Women 
in  an  organization 
can  provide  un- 
equalled esprit  de 
corps,  cooperativeness  and  efficiency. 

During  the  past  quarter  century  we 
have  fortunately  moved  past  the  era 
when  women  felt  they  had  to  put  on  a 
tough  front  to  convince  men  they  could 
meet  them  as  equals.  On  the  other 
hand,  successful  women  administrators 
don't  resort  to  wiles  or  femininity,  but 
insist  that  men  recognize  them  as  equals. 
In  all  frankness,  however,  we  must 
recognize  that  reaching  even  the  first 
stage  of  equal  status  for  women  in 
administrative  positions  has  been  slow. 
We  know  that  men  often  complain  about 
"female  traits."  But,  not  all  women 
share  equally  the  "female  traits"  about 
which  men  complain,  just  as  not  all  men 
make  good  administrators.  Where 
quality  exists,  whether  male  or  female, 
it  should  be  recognized  and  rewarded. 
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Mr.    Mohrhardt 


CHARGER 

America's  Grand  Champion 


"Charger,"  the  national  grand  champion  beef 
steer,  at  a  "sendoff"  ceremony  in  the  patio  of 
the  Department's  Administration  Building  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  before  he  left  for  Germany 
to  be  shown  at  Berlin's  annual  Green  Week, 
Jan.  29— Feb.  7.  Secretary  Freeman  and  Ger- 
man Ambassador  Heinrich  Knappstein  are  shown 
here  with  Miss  Janet  Perring  (left)  of  LeRoy,  III., 
and  her  sister  and  mother  and  father.  Janet 
raised  "Charger"  from  a  calf  as  a  4— H  Club 
project.  The  Central  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
bought  the  prize-winning  Angus  steer  following 
the  1964  international  Livestock  Show.  The 
bank  then  donated  it  to  USDA  for  use  in  beef 
export  promotion. 


Interest  has  been  shown  at  the  highest 
level  in  the  promotion  of  women.  Spe- 
cial training  and  opportunities  must  now 
be  provided.  Women  members  are  sel- 
dom seen  among  the  hundreds  of  major 
Government  and  non  Government  com- 
mittees. Let's  open  this  door  at  once 
and  make  an  all-out  effort  to  tap  the 
female  competence  for  Government 
committees.  We  don't  need  to  wait  for 
higher  personnel  ceilings,  additional 
funds  or  special  training.  It  can  happen 
now. 

Fester  E.  Mohrhardt,  Director, 
National  Agricultural  Library. 


FROM    PRESIDENT'S    FARM 
MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS 

These  are  the  objectives  which 
should  guide  us: 

1.  An  abundance  of  food  and  fi- 
ber at  reasonable  and  stable  prices 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Effective  use  of  agricultural 
resources  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  and  world 
peace  through  trade  and  aid. 

3.  A  workable  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  at  lower  costs 
to  the  Government. 

4.  Opportunity  for  the  efficient 
family  farmer  to  earn  parity  of  in- 
come from  farming  operations. 

5.  Parity  of  opportunity  for  all 
rural  people,  including  new  oppor- 
tunity for  small  farmers. 


Hard-hitting  reforms  needed 

"BUILDING  the  Great  Society  will  re- 
quire a  major  effort  on  the  part  of  every 
Federal  agency."  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  recently  told  his  Cabinet. 

He  called  for  agency  action  in  formu- 
lating imaginative  new  ideas  and  pro- 
grams and  in  "carrying  out  hard-hitting, 
tough-minded  reforms  in  existing  pro- 
grams." 

Emphasizing  that  the  program  will  re- 
quire a  substantial  investment,  the 
President  said  the  Nation  "cannot  afford 
to  waste  a  single  dollar  of  our  resources 
on  outmoded  programs"  and  that  the 
Government  "must  get  the  most  out  of 
every  dollar  of  scarce  budget  resources, 
reforming  old  programs  and  using  the 
savings  for  the  new  programs  of  the 
Great  Society." 

"We  simply  cannot  afford  to  keep  on 
doing  the  same  thing  year  after  year 
merely  because  that's  the  way  we  did  it 
in  the  past,"  he  said. 

"In  particular,  we  cannot  afford  to 
spend  scarce  budget  dollars — to  meet 
needs  that  no  longer  exist;  to  alleviate 
hardships  that  have  long  since  been 
overcome;  or  to  subsidize  services  that 
can  be  provided  adequately  without  sub- 
sidy." 

"I  will  continue  to  insist,  as  I  have  in 
the  past,  on  increased  productivity  and 
greater  efficiency,"  he  declared.  "Each 
of  you  must  take  a  cold,  hard  look  at 
existing  programs.  I  expect  each  of  you 
to  be  as  bold  and  imaginative  in  reform- 
ing ongoing  programs  as  in  proposing 
new  ones.  I  think  there  are  many  cases 
where  boldness  in  reform  will  pay  off." 


This  month  USDA's  Forest  Service  is  60  years  old.  Sixty  years  ago  the  forest  reserves  were  moved 
from  the  Department  of  Interior  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  At  that  time  they  covered  75 
million  acres.  Today  the  national  forest  acreage  is  more  than  182  million.  Since  their  transfer 
to  USDA,  our  national  forests  hove  deposited  nearly  $2  billion  in  the  Federal  Treasury.  Here  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  Edward  P.  Cliff  (left)  accepts  a  birthday  cake  for  the  Forest  Service  from  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  A.  Baker. 

Seabron  to  coordinate  civil  rights 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  opportunity 
with  no  discrimination  because  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin  is  the  declared 
policy  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. To  help  carry  out  this  policy. 
Secretary  Freeman  has  promoted  Wil- 
liam M.  Seabron,  former  assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Personnel,  to  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  to  coordinate  USDA  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

In  his  new  position,  Mr.  Seabron  works 
closely  with  various  agencies  in  the  De- 
partment to  insure  full  compliance  with 
provisions  of  the  act.  He  supervises 
programs  to  insure  equal  opportunity  in 
employment  and  housing.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  assignment,  he  is  a  De- 
partment representative  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity 
in  Housing,  providing  liaison  between  the 
Committee  on  Equal  Opportunity  in 
Housing,  providing  liaison  between  the 
committee  and  FHA  which  makes  hous- 
ing loans  to  rural  people. 

Emphasizing  the  importance  of  this 
new  position,  Secretary  Freeman  said, 
"I  want  the  civil  rights  responsibilities 
of  our  agencies  effectively  coordinated 
so  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in  eliminat- 


William    M.    Seabron,    Assistant    to    the    Secretary 
for   Civil   Rights   Coordination 

ing  discrimination  wherever  it  exists 
within  the  agencies  of  the  Department. 
Mr.  Seabron  came  to  the  Department 
in  1962  from  the  Michigan  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission  where  he 
was  deputy  director.  Before  joining  the 
Commission  in  1956,  he  was  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  director  of  the  De- 
troit Urban  League  for  4  years,  and  in- 
dustrial secretary  of  the  Minneapolis 
League  for  5. 


SRS  gathers  'numbers  of  agriculture' 

COLLECTING  the  "numbers  of  agricul- 
ture" is  the  business  of  USDA's  Statis- 
tical Reporting  Service.  The  need  for 
such  numbers  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
the  Department  was  founded  more  than 
a  century  ago.  Over  the  years  the  job 
has  become  bigger  as  farming  and  food 
distribution  have  become  more  complex. 
More  facts  are  needed  faster,  in  greater 
detail,  and  with  greater  precision  than 
ever  before. 

Facts  about  U.S.  agriculture  are  widely 
used  by  many  groups.  Farmers  use 
them  in  deciding  such  things  as  what 
crops  to  plant,  how  many  brood  sows  to 
hold  over,  and  when  to  sell  their  wheat 
or  cotton.  Processors,  warehousemen, 
traders,  transporters,  and  exporters  use 
them.  Farm  organizations,  bankers, 
and  credit  organizations  use  them. 
Publishers,  editors,  writers,  and  commen- 
tators also  are  important  users. 

Federal  and  State  governments  use 
the  "number  of  agriculture"  in  shaping 
legislation  and  tailoring  farm  and  eco- 
nomic programs. 

A  complete  count  of  every  item  every 
month  would  be  too  costly  in  time  and 
money.  The  SRS  reports  are  "esti- 
mates"— based  on  unbiased,  objective 
appraisals  of  all  information  available. 
General  crop  and  livestock  estimates  are 
reported  monthly  and  individual  com- 
modities, in  season,  also  are  counted  and 
reported. 

Most  of  the  facts  are  collected  in  43 
SRS  field  offices  and  reported  to  the 
main  office  in  Washington.  SRS  issues 
questionnaires  and  instructions  for  col- 
lecting data. 

SRS  also  has  formal  agreements  with 
agricultural  agencies  of  44  States  for  col- 
lecting and  publishing  statistics.  Infor- 
mation comes  from  volunteer  reporters, 
staff  statisticians,  surveys,  yield  measure- 
ments, and  Federal  and  State  censuses. 

Some  commodities  are  speculative. 
To  avoid  unfair  advantage  to  anyone, 
these  commodities  are  tallied  by  SRS 
under  lock  and  key — called  "the  lockup." 
Each  lockup  report — some  30  a  year — is 
released  to  the  public  at  a  pre-arranged 
time. 


Plentiful  foods 

USDA's  March  list: 

Featured — Peanuts  and  peanut  prod- 
ucts, eggs. 

Other  plentifuls — Rice,  canned  pink 
salmon,  red  tart  cherries,  apples,  canned 
pears,  carrots,  cabbage,  and  celery. 


USDA:  February  24,  1965 


Facts  on  rural  poverty 

"AMERICA  is  a  symbol  of  wealth  and 
industry.  In  1963,  the  gross  national 
product  I  GNP  >  for  the  United  States  was 
$585  billion,  an  increase  of  $30  billion 
over  the  record-breaking  figure  of  S555 
billion  in  1962  ...  .  Yet,  amidst  this 
abundance,  almost  one-fifth  of  the  Na- 
tion's population,  one-half  of  whom  lived 
in  rural  areas,  were  in  families  whose  in- 
comes were  less  than  S3, 000." 

This  statement  introduces  an  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  report  entitled 
"Poverty  in  Rural  Areas  of  the  United 
States"  by  Alan  R.  Bird,  in  charge  of 
rural  renewal  and  development  investi- 
gations, ERS. 

The  report  defines  the  poor  as  those 
whose  level  of  living  is  inadequate — 
those  whose  basic  needs  exceed  their 
means  to  satisfy  them. 

Highlights  of  the  report : 

In  1959,  approximately  17.4  million 
rural  people  were  living  in  poverty.  Six- 
teen million  were  members  of  4.4  million 
families  and  nearly  1.6  million  were  un- 
related individuals. 

Of  the  16  million  persons  in  families, 
10  million  were  nonfarm  residents  and  6 
million  lived  on  farms. 

Of  the  17.4  million  poor  people  in  rural 
areas  in  1959,  a  little  over  12  million 
were  whites,  over  4  million  were  Negroes, 
and  250,000  were  American  Indians. 

Some  rural  families  are  chronically 
poor.  The  families  of  hired  farmwork- 
ers, domestic  migratory  farmworkers, 
and  sharecroppers  are  in  this  category. 
These  families  are  concentrated  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country.  Poor 
rural  nonfarm  families  are  more  widely 
dispersed  than  poor  farm  families. 
American  Indians  are  among  these  rural 
nonfarm  families. 

In  depressed  rural  areas,  the  educa- 
tional level  of  the  family  head  and  other 
members  is  almost  always  low.  And  at 
each  level,  there  is  a  higher  proportion 
of  poor  families  in  rural  areas  than  of 
poor  families  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 

Poverty  is  more  prevalent  among 
families  headed  by  persons  65  years  old 
or  older.  Over  1  million  poor  rural 
families  are  in  this  group.  In  the 
South,  one  out  of  every  four  low-income 
families  is  headed  by  such  a  person. 
Three  times  as  many  white  families 
have  older  heads  as  nonwhite  families. 

In  general,  rural  people  have  poorer 
housing,  public  utilities,  and  schools,  and 
less  access  to  hospitals  and  doctors  than 
urban  dwellers. 


A  better  standard  of  living  is  in  store  for  the  Jesse  B.  Davis  family  of  Route  No.  1,  Long  Branch, 
Panola  County,  Tex.  Mr.  Davis  is  shown  here  with  his  little  granddaughter.  A  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loan  of  $2,500  under  provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  will  make 
it  possible  for  Mr.  Davis  to  refinance  an  overdue  mortgage  against  his  small  25-acre  farm,  buy  a 
milk  cow  and  a  mule,  carry  out  some  land  development  and  pay  operating  expenses  on  his  1965 
truck  crop  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers.  Mr.  Davis'  family  of  ten  also  will  raise  a  large  garden  and 
some  pigs  to  meet  their  food  needs.  A  50-percent  increase  in  family  income  is  expected  from 
improvements  made  possible  by  the  loan. 


A.  P.  McLachlan,  Director,  New  Orleans  ASCS  Commodity  Office,  gets  a  hearing  test  given  by  Carol 
Cooke  of  the  New  Orleans  Speech  and  Hearing  Center,  an  agency  supported  by  the  United  Fund  and 
private  contributions.  Early  this  month,  900  Commodity  Office  employees  participated  in  the  clinic 
as  part  of  the  office's  health  program.  The  service  is  also  being  extended  to  the  Management  Data 
Service  Center  and  Office  of  Inspector  General.  The  Center,  which  deals  with  nonmedical  aspects  of 
hearing,  works  closely  with  medical  specialists.  ASCS  Employees'  Association  of  the  Commodity 
Office  is  underwriting  the  cost. 


Average  years  of  schooling  of  city  peo- 
ple is  11  years;  rural  people,  10  years; 
farm  people,  9  years. 


Rural  population  has  remained  level 
for  the  past  30  years  (54  million) ,  but 
only  half  as  many  (13  million)  now  live 
on  farms. 
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1965  Feed  Grain  Program  Sign-up 

THREE  MILLION  farmers  can  sign  up 
in  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  (ASCS)  county  offices 
for  participation  in  the  1965  feed  grain 
program  during  a  7-week  period,  Feb- 
ruary 8  through  March  26. 

Many  farmers  will  also  check  with 
their  ASCS  county  offices  about  the 
wheat  program  at  the  time.  Those  in 
spring  wheat  areas  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sign  up  for  the  1965  voluntary 
wheat  program.  Producers  in  winter 
wheat  areas  who  signed  up  for  the  pro- 
gram last  fall  may  change  their  inten- 
tions, with  some  exceptions. 

Participants  in  the  1965  feed  grain  and 
wheat  programs  may  substitute  wheat 
for  feed  grains  or  vice  versa. 

In  addition  to  substitution  provisions 
of  the  feed  grain  and  wheat  programs, 
oat  and  rye  producers  who  also  grow 
wheat  may  ask  for  an  oat-rye  base  and 
substitute  wheat  for  oat-rye  acreage  or 
oats-rye  for  wheat  acreage. 


-Atcreaqe  oLJu 


Tcreaqe  oLJiveriion 

The  feed  grain  program  calls  for  pay- 
ments for  diversion  of  land  from  crops 
to  conserving  uses — a  minimum  of  20 
percent  of  the  feed  grain  base — price 
support  payments  on  the  normal  yield  of 
the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  within 
permitted  acreage,  and  price-support 
loans  for  all  grain  produced. 

Uoluntaru 

The  1965  feed  grain  program  is  en- 
tirely voluntary.  Participation  is  a 
matter  of  individual  decision  by  each 
producer  on  farms  that  produce  barley, 
corn,  or  grain  sorghum. 

r\ahed  income 

The  program  is  designed  to  raise  farm 
income  by  assuring  fair  prices  for  feed 
grain  producers  and  by  providing  a  basis 
for  stability  of  livestock  prices,  continue 
the  substantial  progress  toward  reduc- 
tion of  feed  grain  carryover,  and  reduce 
program  costs  to  taxpayers  by  reducing 
the  storage  cost  of  grain  held  in  Govern- 
ment inventory. 

\Jne  Unira  tJLeii   (carryover 

Feed  grain  programs  since  1961  have 
reduced  the  carryover  from  about  85  mil- 
lion tons  to  less  than  60  million  tons.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  change  in  programs 
prevented  the  addition  of  about  3.6  bil- 
lion bushels  to  the  feed  grain  carryover, 
and  prevented  an  increase  in  costs  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  $2.25 
billion. 


Air  view  of  Camp  Ouochita — Job  Corps  Conservation  Center — near  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  This  camp  on 
the  Ouachita  National  Forest  is  the  first  USDA  center  to  go  into  operation.  Main  purpose  of  these 
Centers  is  to  provide  employment,  vocational  training  and  character  building  for  otherwise  unem- 
ployed youth.  Job  projects  include  planting  trees,  building  trails  and  bridges,  improving  grasslands, 
erecting  buildings,  and  constructing  roads  and  firebreaks.  Camp  Ouachita  has  received  its  first 
group  of  corpsmen  who  are  already  at  work. 


State  ASC   Committee   appointments 

New  members  have  been  appointed  to 
several  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  State  Committees. 

In  Delaware,  John  W.  Fennemore  of 
Middleton  succeeded  Charles  R.  Pryor  of 
Clayton,  and  Edward  S.  Wilson,  Jr.,  of 
Smyrna  filled  the  vacancy  left  when  Ja- 
cob W.  Zimmerman,  of  Dover,  resigned 
last  fall.  Paul  B.  Hastings  of  George- 
town is  the  new  chairman. 

In  Louisiana.  Edwin  Randolph  Mc- 
Donald, Sr..  of  Newellton  succeeded  Da- 
mon Miller  of  Mount  Herman. 

In  Michigan.  Richard  K.  Stout  of  Mar- 
shall succeed  Carl  Shumway  of 
Takonsha. 

In  New  Jersey,  Walter  G.  Hitchner  of 
Bridgeton  replaced  Samuel  W.  Ewing  of 
Greenwich. 

In  Rhode  Island,  Antone  E.  Mendonca 
of  Middletown  succeeded  Edward  A.  Al- 
meida of  Portsmouth. 

In  Washington,  new  chairman  of  the 
ASC  Committee  is  Keith  D.  Carlson 
of  Edwall.  He  succeeded  F.  Leonard 
Gaffney. 

ASC  State  committeemen  are  respon- 
sible for  State  administration  of  such 
farm  action  programs  as  the  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program,  price  supports, 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas,  the  feed  grain  program,  the  vol- 
untary wheat  program,  farm  storage  fa- 
cility loans,  and  related  activities. 


Albany  Lab  scientist  honored  for  no- 
shrink  wool 

Dr.  Allen  G.  Pittman,  chemist  en- 
gaged in  research  in  wool  improvements 
in  the  ARS  Western  Regional  Research 
Laboratory,  Albany,  Calif.,  has  earned 
the  Department's  Certificate  of  Merit  and 
an  increase  in  salary  for  "outstanding 
research  on  new  flurochemical  finishes 
for  textiles."  To  most  of  us  a  familiar 
fluorochemical  is  the  nonstick  coating  on 
some  kitchen  ware. 

Dr.  Pitman  has  synthesized  new  com- 
pounds containing  flourine  and  found 
some  of  them  economical  and  effective 
for  making  wool  dirt  and  shrink  resist- 
ant. 

Dr.  Pittman's  studies  are  part  of  the 
lab's  extensive  program  on  wool  and  mo- 
hair which  recently  produced  a  superior 
and  now  commercially  used  treatment 
which  permits  machine  laundering  with- 
out shrinkage. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distri- 
bution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  containing  ad- 
ministrative information  required  for  the 
proper  transaction  of  the  public  business. 
Retirees  who  write  the  editor  requesting  it 
may  continue  to  get  USDA.  Please  write 
instead  of  phoning  whenever  possible;  for 
rush  orders  call  Ext.  2058,  Milton  Mangum, 
Editor  of  USDA,  Office  of  Information,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C., 
20250. 
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DISASTER  nearly  always  brings  out  the 
best  in  people.  They  work  together  bet- 
ter. There  is  more  concern  for  their 
ftilous.  moic  compassion;  moie  under- 
standing. 

In  my  office,  which  coordinates  USDA 
programs  for  natural  and  man-made 
disasters,  this  characteristic  is  extremely 
reassuring. 

When  a  disaster 
strikes,  the  Execu- 
tive. Legislative, 
and  Judicial 
branches  of  the 
Federal  Govern- 
^^  ment,    officials    of 

I  State   and    county 

A       ▼^^^  governments,    and 

A    a  Wk  most    important — 

111       H        the  citizens  in  each 
Mr.  Reed  community — all 

work     effectively 
together  to  help  the  stricken  people. 

Last  year  was  one  of  our  worst  for 
natural  disasters.  The  Good  Friday 
earthquake  in  Alaska,  hurricanes  in 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  forest  fires  in 
California,  floods  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west, and  extreme  drouth  in  Puerto  Rico, 
are  a  few  examples. 

One  of  the  first  types  of  assistance 
made  available  by  USDA  is  food.  State 
distribution  agencies  are  authorized  to 
make  available  USDA-donated  foods  for 
mass  feeding  of  needy  families. 

Airlifts  of  food,  livestock  feed,  and 
other  supplies  were  made  to  stranded 
communities  in  Oregon  and  California. 
In  Montana,  a  special  airdrop  of  hay  was 
so  effective  that  the  feed  was  dropped 
literally  at  the  feet  of  the  half-frozen 
cattle. 

In  the  cleanup  period,  USDA  gives 
financial  help  in  the  form  of  housing  or 
operating  loans  to  farmers.     Extra  allo- 
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cations  of  conservation  cost-sharing 
funds  are  provided  for  restoration  of 
farmlands.  After  many  forest  fires  in 
1964  were  brought  under  control,  the 
burned  over  areas  were  reseeded. 

Such  disasters  help  USDA  and  other 
agencies  appreciate,  a  little,  what  the 
problem  could  be,  should  there  be  a  nu- 
clear attack  on  this  country. 

Disasters  can't  be  predicted,  so  every 
employee  of  the  Department  should  know 
the  various  kinds  of  help  available  and 
be  prepared  to  do  his  part  should  dis- 
aster strike.  The  key  to  effective  dis- 
aster help  lies  first  in  local  cooperation 
and  self-help,  and  second  in  quick  and 
knowledgeable  requests  for  outside  help. 

Robert  S.  Reed, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 

Defense  Mobilization  Planning. 


Vermont   first    hog-cholera-free    State 

By  systematically  carrying  all  the  steps 
in  the  cooperative  State -Federal  hog 
cholera  eradication  program,  Vermont 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
State  free  of  hog  cholera. 

A  certificate  signed  by  Secretary  Or- 
ville  L.  Freeman,  recognizing  the  State's 
achievement  was  recently  presented  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  Philip  H.  Hoff , 
by  Dr.  Nyle  C.  Brady,  Director  of  Science 
and  Education. 

Now  both  State  and  USDA  regulatory 
workers  are  set  up  to  immediately  locate 
and  wipe  out  any  hog  cholera  outbreak 
which  might  be  introduced  from  outside 
the  State. 

A  goal  has  been  set  to  have  the  entire 
U.S.  hog  cholera  free  by  1972. 


Research  shows  that  189  rural  boys 
will  reach  age  18  during  the  current  dec- 
ade for  every  100  rural  men  dying  or 
retiring. 


Labor  Union  Loons  $74  Million — Howard  Bertsch, 
left,  administrator  of  USDA's  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration joins  Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  right,  presi- 
dent of  the  Amalgamated  Bank  of  New  York  and 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  and 
Maxwell  Brandven,  center,  managing  director  cf 
the  Amalgamated  Bank  of  New  York  in  a  toast 
to  rural  communities  now  enjoying  good  clean 
water  through  systems  financed  by  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Water  for  the  toast  was 
flown  to  Washington  from  the  Hilltop  Water  Sup- 
ply Corporation,  West  McLennan  County,  Tex. 
The  Hilltop  system — which  serves  89  families — 
was  built  in  the  summer  of  1964  with  a 
$107,000  loan  advanced  by  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  and  insured  by 
USDA's  Farmers  Home  Administration.  ACWA 
has    $74    million    invested    in    FHA-insured    loans. 

ASC  Committeeman  Named 
'Top  Rancher' 

IRA  H.  KENT,  member  of  the  Nevada 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion State  Committee,  has  been  named 
"Range  Man-of-the-Year"   for   1964  by 
the  Nevada  Section 
of    the    American 
Society    of    Range 
4tfpHte> .  Management. 

The  Fallon  area 
rancher,      also      a 
member  of  the  Bu- 
>     /">^.'  reau  of  Land  Man- 

|9  agement    Advisory 

jM^  iCgf  Board  for  his  area, 

ft  \  is  a  leading  advo- 

^k     "^k  c  a  t  e      of     better 

^^^^^*  *  ™  range  management 

Mr.  Kent  through  conserva- 

tion. 
On  his  ranch,  Kent  has  lowered  live- 
stock losses  to  less  than  1  percent,  far 
less    than   average.     He   also    increased 
calf  crops  from  83  to  94  percent. 


A  record  1.5  million  rural  people  bene- 
fited from  Farmers  Home  Administration 
supervised  credit  during  1964. 


USDA  in  Paris — In  cooperation  with  the  Food  Distribution  Center  in  Philadelphia,  USDA  has  designed 
a  food  marketing  exhibit  for  Paris,  France,  March  5—14.  The  exhibit  will  show  how  a  large  American 
city  is  fed,  and  will  enhance  the  prestige  and  demand  for  U.S.  products  abroad.  During  a  recent  visit 
to  Paris,  George  Baka,  Office  of  Information,  explains  the  exhibit  model  to  (left  to  right)  Georges 
Monnet,  President-Director  General,  Salon  International  De  L'Agriculture;  Paul  Quintus,  Agricultural 
Attache,   American   Embassy,   Paris;   and  James  McCormick,   Manager,   U.S.   Exhibit. 


Safety  Saves — Secretary  Freeman  and  Henry  Shepherd,  Department  Safety  Officer  (right),  discuss  how 
direct  costs  of  on-the-job  injuries  have  been  cut  $1,100,000  in  3  years.  The  reduced  injury  rate  came 
about  as  a  result  of  a  more  aggressive  Department-wide  safety  program.  The  figure  is  a  conservative 
one,  Shepherd  says,  because  it  does  not  include  reduction  of  indirect  costs,  which  add  up  to  $4  million 
more.  The  $5  million  cost  reduction  illustrates  Secretary  Freeman's  emphasis  on  USDA  management 
improvement. 
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Forest  Service  scientists  must  take  samples  from 
all  through  the  strip  mine  "overburden"  to  find 
out  where  plant-killing  chemicals   come  from. 

Planting  trees  on  coal  mine  isn't  easy, 
FS  says 

Forest  Service  scientists  are  finding 
out  how  to  make  trees  grow  on  strip- 
mined  land.  The  men  are  based  in 
Berea,  Ky.,  but  work  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Alabama,  where  strip  mining  is 
important. 

Establishing  trees  isn't  easy,  but  it's 
possible,  scientists  say.  Whereas  past 
research  has  centered  on  converting 
mined  areas  to  timber  production,  the 
present  research  team  is  developing 
treatments  that  will  make  a  wider  variety 
of  forest  uses  possible. 

In  strip  mining,  the  coal  seam  is  ex- 
posed by  removing  the  overlying  material 
and  dumping  it  downhill.  This  "over- 
burden" forms  the  "spoil  bank,"  and 
unless  it  is  properly  placed  and  some- 
thing grown  on  the  surface,  it  may 
quickly  wash  away.  Robert  F.  May,  a 
mining  engineer  and  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  project  leader,  is  investigating 
how  placement  influences  plant  growth. 

Problems  of  erosion,  sedimentation, 
and  water  runoff  also  must  be  solved. 
Dr.  W.  David  Striffier,  a  hydrologist,  is 
working  in  this  field.  Civil  Engineer 
Weldon  K.  Weigle  is  helping  by  finding 
methods  to  locate,  build,  and  maintain 
coal  haul  roads  that  will  minimize  ero- 
sion and  sedimentation. 

Water  coming  from  strip  mines  is  often 
poor  quality  because  of  dissolved  chem- 
icals, which  may  also  hurt  plants.  So 
Soil  Chemist  Dr.  William  A.  Berg  is 
identifying  the  offending  chemicals  in 
"spoil"  material. 
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Robert  Thornton  SCS 


Soil  and  water  conservation  requires 
many  special  plants  for  many  different 
needs.  In  controlling  erosion,  improv- 
ing rangeland,  or  stabilizing  sand  dunes, 
native  plants  sometimes  won't  do  the 
job.  Plants  with  special  characteristics 
must  be  found.  As  manager  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service's  National  Plant 
Materials  Center  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  my 
job  is  to  help  find  them. 

Requests  for  new  and  better  plants 
come  to  me  from  18  centers  in  different 
parts  of  the  Nation.  As  each  request 
comes  in,  I  ask  myself:  "Are  plants  with 
these  characteristics  now  available  in  the 
United  States?  Where  can  they  be  ob- 
tained abroad?  Does  the  climate  where 
the  plant  grows  match  the  climate  where 
we  want  to  use  the  plant?" 

First,  we  get  the  plant  seed.  Some- 
times it  is  a  packet  from  an  experiment 
station  here  or  abroad.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  a  single  seedhead  that  some  plant 
explorer  collected  during  a  trek  through 
native  grasslands.  My  job  is  to  grow  it, 
make  it  mature  seed,  and  develop  the 
healthiest  plants. 

SEEDS  ARE  •BABIED".  For  some 
plants,  this  is  simple,  because  they  have 
been  grown  before.  For  others,  it  is 
more  difficult;  some  species  are  not  well 
known,  and  we  have  to  "play  it  by  ear." 
We  must  take  into  account  problems  of 
seed  dormancy,  germination  conditions, 
response  to  length  of  day,  pollination 
habits,  and  planting  time. 

We  continually  watch  each  plant  from 
planting  date  to  maturity.  The  original 
packet  may  have  been  misnamed,  or  not 
named  at  all,  so  sometimes  we  must  check 
for  correct  identification. 

Then  we  send  the  crop  to  a  field  center 
whose  climate  fits  the  plant,  along  with 
information  on  origin  and  potential  use. 
The  center  tests  the  plants  further  and 
builds  up  the  supply  of  seed. 

Many  of  the  plants  have  not  yet  been 
used;  but  many  others  are  coming  along 
well,  and  some  are  being  produced  com- 
mercially and  used  widely. 

PLANTS  AND  PEOPLE.  My  job 
brings  me  into  contact  with  many  people. 
I  correspond  with  foreign  governments 
and  talk  with  visitors  about  their  need 
for  plants.  Often,  these  contacts  with 
foreign  visitors  lead  to  help  in  our  plant 
problems  as  well  as  to  familiarity  with 
the  visitor's  problems. 


This  combination  of  working  with 
plants  and  people  makes  my  job  a  very 
satisfying  one.  Helping  to  create  a  more 
beautiful  America  is  my  reward. 


m 
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Robert  B.  Thornton,  manager,  SCS  national  plant 
materials  center  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  examines  a 
stand  of  Pan/com  amarvm  protecting  the  shore  of 
the  Rappahannock  River  in  Virginia. 

New  editor  for  farm  paper 
service 

EDWARD  D.  CURRAN,  new  editor  of 
USDA's  Farm  Paper  Service,  is  an  ex- 
perienced farm  editor.  Before  he  came 
to  the  Department  recently,  he  was  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Farm  Quarterly 
magazine. 

He  has  had  25  years  in  newspaper  and 
magazine  work;  17  years  in  agricultural 
writing.  Before  his  work  with  the  Farm 
Quarterly,  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  for  4  years. 

As  editor  of  the  USDA's  Farm  Paper 
Service,  Curren  acts  as  "the  man  at 
USDA"  for  farm  magazines  and  news- 
paper farm  editors,  editing  the  weekly 
Farm  Paper  Letter  and  answering 
queries  from  farm  editors. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT 
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...  in  this  country,  there  are  nearly 
15,000  rural  towns  of  under  2,500  popu- 
lation without  water  systems?  Through 
loans  to  rural  Soil  and  Water  Associa- 
tions, Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
helping  many  of  these  communities  to 
build  water  systems.  FHA  loans  are 
provided  where  other  sources  of  credit 
are  not  available. 


Where  retirees  live 

The  top  five  States  or  districts  in  num- 
ber of  annuitants  under  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  are,  in  order: 
California,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Florida. 

As  of  July  1,  1963,  California  counted 
nearly  65,000  Federal  annuitants,  New 
York  almost  49,000,  Pennsylvania  close 
to  33,000.  District  of  Columbia  nearly 
33,000,  and  Florida  almost  32,000 — of  a 
total  throughout  the  United  States  of 
600,374. 

Other  populous  Government  retiree 
States,  in  order:  Virginia,  Texas,  Mary- 
land, Illinois,  and  Ohio. 

Least  populous  are:  Vermont  (47th  in 
number  of  retirees' ,  Nevada  (48),  Wyo- 
ming (49»,  Delaware  <50>,  and  Alaska 
(51). 


Overeating    Does   It 

Human  nutritionists  of  USDA's  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  are  learning 
about  the  relationship  of  diet  to  body 
function  and  length  of  life,  from  a  series 
of  long-term  studies. 

Results  showed  that  even  when  ade- 
quate diets  are  fed,  differences  in  survi- 
val are  observed.  And  these  differences 
are  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  way  an 
animal  makes  use  of  different  combina- 
tions of  foods. 

One  interesting  finding  from  the  entire 
series  of  studies  was  the  effect  of  over- 
eating on  the  lifespan.  Rats  that  ate 
too  much  and  gained  weight  at  a  rapid 
rate  died  at  an  early  age,  regardless  of 
the  composition  of  the  diet. 


Biologist  examines  body  tissue  through  an  elec- 
tron microscope  to  determine  effect  of  diet  on  the 
tissue. 
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FOG   INDEX   BOX   SCORE 
February    1965 


♦Numbers  in  parentheses  are  "box 
scores"  for  October  1964,  and  are  given 
here  for  comparison.  Tne  higher  the  num- 
ber, the  "foggier"  the  writing. 

Fog  Battie  Still  in  Doubt 

The  latest  box  score  shows  that 
"foggy"  writing  is  doing  more  than  hold- 
ing its  own.  A  little  more  "fog"  seeped 
into  letters  analyzed  for  the  February 
box  score  than  in  the  October  score. 
The  same  is  true  of  letters  written  in 
agencies  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Only  directive  writers  lost  no  ground 
since  the  October  Fog  Index  box  score. 
This  may  be  because  some  agencies  now 
check  their  directives  before  issuing 
them. 


Economists  estimate  calendar  1964 
U.S.  farm  exports  at  $6.2  billion  com- 
pared to  the  previous  year's  $5.6  billion. 


Are  You  An  "Aimless  Arthur?" 

Soil  Conservation  Service  has  a 
"Rogue's  Gallery"  for  employees 
who  don't  communicate  clearly. 
They  are  tagged  "Aimless  Arthur", 
"Long-Word  Larry",  and  "Sen- 
tence-Stretching Sam" — nick- 
names that  read  like  a  circus 
roster. 

Actually  the  SCS  Rogue's  Gal- 
lery is  a  training  aid  to  help  agency 
people  improve  their  writing.  The 
aim  is  to  blow  away  the  fog  so  that 
ideas  get  through  to  the  reader 
quickly  .  .  .  loud  and  clear. 

"Frozen-Phrase  Freddie" 
writes — constructing  a  drainage 
system — when  he  means  digging 
ditches.  "Long  Word  Larry"  will 
circumambulate  the  office  all  day 
instead  of  walk  around.  He'd 
much  rather  procrastinate  than 
delay. 

"Sentence-Stretching  Sam"  pays 
no  attention  to  intersections.  His 
and's,  which's.  but's,  while's  and 
all  the  other  sentence  stretchers 
seem  endless. 

"Point-Burying  Percy"  dumps 
wagonloads  of  background  into  his 
opening  paragraphs.  Two  or  three 
pages  later  the  reader  may  find  the 
subject  of  the  piece.  SCS'ers  are 
told  to  get  right  to  the  point. 

"Aimless  Arthur"  is  worse  than 
"Percy."  He  either  doesn't  have 
a  point,  or  isn't  sure  how  to  say  it. 
He  stumbles  along,  dropping  words 
and  phrases  as  he  goes.  It's  up  to 
the  reader  to  unscramble  them. 

In  SCS  they  tell  this  guy  to  think 
before  he  writes.  Words  won't 
think  for  you.  They  only  express 
what's  on  your  mind. 

SCS  also  suggests  a  four  point 
program  to  aid  clear  writing:  (1) 
An  office  "jam  session"  on  clear 
writing  once  a  year,  using  local 
office  samples;  (2)  for  a  week,  once 
a  year,  we  Fog  Index  all  office 
writing;  (3)  appoint  a  De-Fogger, 
First  Class,  who  notifies  offending 
writers;  and  (4)  State  offices  name 
the  "Least  Foggy — Most  Clear 
Writer  of  the  Year." 


Diets  in  Communist  China  are  improv- 
ing but  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  but 
they  are  still  below  the  1957  level. 


Or.    Raymond    D.    Vlcsin 

Work    of   young    scientist    recognized 

Dr.  Raymond  D.  Vlasin,  staff  scientist 
on  USDA's  Research  Program  Develop- 
ment and  Evaluation  Staff,  has  been 
selected  to  appear  in  the  first  edition  of 
"Outstanding  Young  Men  of  America." 
This  book,  sponsored  by  Junior  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  lists  men  between  21 
and  35  who  are  outstanding  in  their 
work.  Dr.  Vlasin  has  served  as  an  agri- 
cultural economist  with  USDA  since 
1956;  both  in  the  field  and  Washington. 
He  has  made  major  contributions  to 
the  Department  economic  research,  and 
served  on  several  task  forces  and  special 
commissions.  Among  these  have  been 
Departmental  task  forces  on  rural  com- 
munity facilities  and  the  Wisconsin  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  on  Review  and 
Revision  of  Eminent  Domain  Law.  Dur- 
ing the  past  2  years,  Dr.  Vlasin  was 
economic  consultant  to  the  House  of 
Representatives'  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Real  Property  Acquisition.  Dr.  Vlasin  is 
one  of  five  scientists  detailed  to  the  Re- 
search Program  Development  and  Eval- 
uation Staff,  which  reviews  and  plans 
Department  research. 

March  10  and  24, 1965    Vol.  XXIV,  No.  5  and  6 

USDA  is  published  every  two  weeks  or  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  containing 
administrative  information  required  for  the 
proper  transaction  of  the  public  business. 
Retirees  who  write  the  editor  requesting  it 
may  continue  to  get  USDA.  Please  write 
instead  of  phoning  whenever  possible;  for 
rush  orders  call  Ext.  2058  or  4330.  Milton 
Mangum,  Editor  of  USDA,  Office  of  Informa- 
tion, Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20250. 
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FIRST  LOANS  TO  RURAL  CO-OPS 


The  first  four  loans  in  the  Nation  to 
rural  cooperatives  under  President  John- 
son's War  on  Poverty  Program  were 
made  recently  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. The  loans  total  $105,910 
and  were  received  by  cooperative  associa- 
tions serving  low-income  families. 

The  new  credit  program  will  help : 

(1)  Forty-five  low-income  dairy  farm- 
ers in  Wisconsin  rebuild  a  milk  proc- 
essing plant  destroyed  last  year  by  fire; 

(2)  Nine  peanut  farmers  in  Florida  ob- 
tain harvesting,  weed  killing,  and  crop 
dusting  equipment; 

(3)  One  hundred  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  in  Mississippi  establish  a  farm- 
ers market; 

(4)  One  hundred  twenty -five  cotton 
producers  in  Arkansas  replace  a  seed 
storage  house  destroyed  by  fire  in  1964. 

Some  70  percent  of  the  membership  in 
the  four  cooperative  associations  is  made 
up  of  Negro  families. 

As  of  January  31,  1965,  a  total  of  44 
applications  for  cooperative  association 
loans  were  being  approved. 

Under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  loans  may  be  made  to  coopera- 
tive associations  having  a  membership  at 
least  two-thirds  low-income  rural  fami- 
lies. Loans  will  help  families  raise  their 
incomes  and  attain  a  better  standard  of 
living. 

All  loans  made  to  co-ops  will  bear 
4*4  percent  interest  and  may  be  repaid 
over  periods  up  to  30  years. 


Graduate  School  Enrollment  Up 

Registration  for  spring  semester  eve- 
ning courses  reached  5,543,  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 12,  a  6-percent  increase  over  1964 
and  an  all-time  high  for  the  Graduate 
School.  There  are  280  classes  this  spring, 
with  an  average  enrollment  of  17. 
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R.    G.    Lewis 


A  Million  Freight  Cars 

If  all  of  the  meat  inspected  for  whole- 
someness  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  last  year  were  put  together,  it 
would  fill  a  million  refrigerated  freight 
cars.  Put  end  to  end,  these  cars  would 
reach  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
three  times. 

In  all,  29  billion  pounds  of  red  meat 
were  inspected.  Of  this,  20  billion  pounds 
were  reinspected  as  they  went  into 
frankfurters,  sausages,  frozen  meat  din- 
ners, and  canned  meat  products. 

USDA  inspectors  also  condemned  and 
diverted  from  food  channels  about  a  mil- 
lion pounds — or  33  freight  cars — of  meat 
and  meat  products  each  working  day  last 
year.  This  meat  they  found  unfit  for 
food. 


R.  G.  LEWIS  NAMED  ADMINISTRA- 
TOR OF  RURAL  COMMUNITY  DEVEL- 
OPMENT  SERVICE 

Robert  G.  Lewis  has  been  named  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  New  Rural  Community 
Development  Service,  which  will  help  to 
bring  the  services  of  all  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  into  rural 
areas  more  effectively. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Department's  price  support  programs 
for  the  past  4  years.  Before  that  he  was 
Agricultural  Coordinator  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  government.  He  earlier  worked 
with  farm  organizations  and  coopera- 
tives, as  editor  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union's  Washington  Newsletter,  and 
public  relations  director  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin rural  electric  cooperative  organiza- 
tion. 

A.  T.  Mace,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Rural  Areas  Development,  was  named 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  new  agency. 
Dr.  Mace  has  coordinated  the  Depart- 
ment's local  rural  development  efforts 
since  1961. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  the  new  agency 
will  carry  out  the  President's  pledge  to 
see  that  "no  service  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment stops  at  the  city  line." 

"Many  Federal  programs  designed  to 
benefit  the  entire  population  do  not  reach 
rural  people  as  effectively  as  they  do  in 
urban  areas,  despite  the  present  efforts 
of  the  Federal  administrators,"  the 
Secretary  said. 

As  a  result,  Federal  programs  have 
helped  urban  areas  get  better  education 
and  health  services,  and  have  provided 
urban  people  better  access  to  credit  for 
housing,  community  facilities,  and  in- 
dustrial development,  Secretary  Free- 
man said. 

"Almost  half  of  the  Nation's  poverty 
exists  in  rural  areas,"  the  Secretary  said. 
"If  we  are  to  realize  the  President's  goal 
for  the  Great  Society,  and  win  victory  in 
the  war  on  poverty,  we  must  insure  that 
rural  people  are  reached  with  full  effec- 
tiveness by  all  Federal  programs  and 
services." 


There  are  two  rural  Americas,  accord- 
ing to  Secretary  Freeman :  (1)  Fine  old 
farmhouses,  tall  corn,  fat  livestock,  and 
elm-lined  village  streets;  (2)  back  in  the 
mountains,  hollows,  and  swamplands 
away  from  the  concrete  highways,  a  pro- 
portion of  poverty  twice  as  high  as  in 
cities  and  their  suburbs. 
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USDA  Goes  to  the  Fair 

Last  year  nearly  3  million  people  saw, 
sampled,  and  bought  U.S.  farm  products 
at  international  trade  fairs  overseas. 
This  year  American  food  exhibits  abroad 
are  expected  to  draw  even  larger  attend- 
ance. 

The  1965  "season"  got  underway  Jan- 
uary 29  with  the  opening  of  a  10-day  beef 
promotion  exhibit  in  West  Berlin,  at- 
tended by  Secretary  Freeman. 

Other  major  USDA  exhibits  during 
1965:  March  2-27  at  London's  Ideal 
Home  Show,  regarded  as  the  largest  trade 
and  consumer  show  in  the  world;  Madrid, 
Spain  (May  21-June  21)  ;  Cologne,  Ger- 
many (September  25-October  3)  ;  and 
Brussels,  Belgium  (October  30-Novem- 
ber  14). 

Participation  in  more  specialized  fairs 
is  scheduled  for  Blackpool,  England 
(Hotel  and  Catering  Trades  Exhibition, 
February  22-27)  ;  Paris,  France  (Interna- 
tional Agricultural  Exhibit,  March  5-14)  ; 
Verona,  Italy  (International  Agriculture 
and  Livestock  Fair,  March  14-22)  ;  Lux- 
embourg (International  Fair,  May  27- 
June  6);  Manchester,  England  (Food 
Cookery  and  Catering  Exhibit,  Septem- 
ber 7-18)  ;  and  Cremona,  Italy  (Interna- 
tional Dairy  Cattle  Fair,  September  10- 
19). 

In  addition,  the  three  official  U.S. 
Trade  Centers  abroad — sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  of 
Commerce — will  hold  special  promotion 
exhibits.  The  London  Trade  Center  is 
featuring  U.S.  fruits  and  vegetables  at  a 
spring  show  (February  23-March  5)  and 
leather  and  variety  meats  at  a  fall  show. 
At  the  Tokyo  Center,  processed  foods  will 
be  displayed  March  8-19  and  seeds,  Au- 
gust 16-September  3.  The  Milan  Center 
schedule  calls  for  a  livestock,  and  leather 
show  during  Milan's  International  Fair, 
April  14-25. 


Secretary  Freeman's  arrival  Tegel  Airport,  Berlin, 
Jan.  28,  1965,  to  represent  U.S.  agriculture  at 
the  Green  Week  Show.  Left  to  right — Secretary 
Freeman;  John  A.  Calhoun,  Assistant  Chief  of 
U.S.  mission  in  Berlin;  Maj.  Gen.  John  F.  Frank- 
lin, U.S.  Commander  of  Berlin;  Paul  G.  Minneman, 
U.S.    Agricultural    Attache,    U.S.    Embassy,    Bonn. 
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Smiles  for  Saving.  Left  to  right,  Gideon  Cox,  Treasury  Dept.;  Lester  Condon,  Inspector  General, 
USDA;  Joseph  Philiberf,  OIG;  Chris  Henderson,  OP;  and  Joseph  Findlay,  OMS,  participate  in  savings 
bond  ceremony  described  below. 


Philibert   Gets   Bond    Medallion 

The  Treasury  Department's  Medallion 
was  awarded  by  Lester  P.  Condon,  In- 
spector General,  to  Joseph  T.  Philibert, 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  Temple,  Tex., 
for  having  the  highest  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  participation  in  the  Payroll 
Savings  Plan  during  the  1964  campaign. 
Only  one  Medallion  is  awarded  in  USDA 
each  year. 

Attending  the  presentation  were 
Joseph  Findlay,  Chief,  Personnel  Divi- 
sion, OMS,  Savings  Bond  Chairman  for 
the  18  agencies  serviced  by  OMS;  Chris 
Henderson,  Office  of  Personnel;  and 
Gideon  Cox  of  the  Treasury  Department's 
Savings  Bond  Division. 

Both  the  Temple,  Tex.,  and  Kansas 
City,  OIG  offices  were  awarded  group 
citations  under  the  bond  program. 

The  annual  bond  drive  is  held  during 
May  each  year.  The  1965  drive  will  be 
billed  as  the  1965  Star-Spangled  Savings 
Plan.  Eleven  of  the  Department's 
agencies  now  display  banners  for  50  per- 
cent or  more  participation.  Others  will 
have  an  opportunity  during  the  May 
1965  drive  to  win  a  banner  also  by  in- 
creasing their  participation  to  50  percent 
or  more. 

Up-to-date  information  on  radioactive 
fallout  and  ways  to  protect  farm  families 
and  livestock  in  event  of  a  nuclear  at- 
tack are  given  in  a  recently  revised 
Farmers  Bulletin — "Defense  Against 
Radioactive  Fallout  on  the  Farm." 


Another  Plate  for  Dinner 

THE  AMERICAN  farmer  has  set  another 
plate  at  his  dinner  table.  He  produced 
enough  farm  products  last  year  to  sup- 
ply himself  and  almost  30  other  persons, 
one  more  than  he  took  care  of  in  1962. 

Back  in  1820,  the  average  farmworker 
supplied  himself  and  three  others.  By 
1862.  when  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture was  established,  he  was  still  just 
taking  care  of  his  own  needs  and  a  little 
over  3'2  other  persons.  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  it  was  still  only  himself  and 
six  others. 

By  1942  the  number  had  doubled  and 
by  1960  it  had  doubled  again. 

During  the  past  10  years,  production 
from  American  farms  has  increased  an 
average  of  2  percent  a  year.  From  1943 
to  1953,  the  increase  was  only  1.3  percent. 

The  modem  production  miracle  has 
been  that  this  increased  production  has 
been  achieved  with  fewer  farmers  and 
about  the  same  amount  of  land.  From 
1910  to  1963,  farm  population  dropped 
from  32  million  to  just  a  little  over  13 
million.  Crops  were  harvested  from  a 
total  of  300  million  acres  in  1963 — 5  mil- 
lion more  than  the  record  low  of  1962 
but  48  million  less  than  a  decade  earlier. 

Not  only  has  the  farmer  been  able  to 
set  another  plate  at  his  dinner  table  but 
the  food  is  better — better  quality,  greater 
variety,  and  more  in  line  with  body  re- 
quirements for  growth  and  health. 
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SERVING  USDA  ABROAD 

All  you  do  isn't  always  in  your  job  de- 
scription. Not  if  you're  working  in 
USDA.  If  you've  had  an  assignment 
overseas,  for  example,  you  may  find  your- 
self an  authority  on  the  country  you've 
visited.  Your  counsel  may  be  valued; 
you  may  be  called  upon  for  special 
service. 

Take  Dr.  Bennett  White,  for  instance. 
As  Director  of  Economics,  Marketing, 
Rural,  and  Community  Development  Re- 
search in  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service,  he's  got  a  full-time  job.  He's 
a  review  director,  in  charge  of  a  team  of 
specialists  responsible  for  reviewing  Fed- 
eral-grant research  in  the  Southern 
States.  As  Director,  he's  also  the  leader 
of  a  group  of  seven  Ph.  D's  in  economics 
and  sociology.  As  such,  he's  on  the  Sec- 
retary's Rural  Area  Development  advis- 
ory committee. 

At  the  moment — and  here's  where  for- 
eign experience  comes  in — Dr.  White  is 
also  on  a  task  force  for  the  Department 
of  State  on  Southeast  Asia.  During  the 
winter  of  1961-62,  White  visited  Indo- 
nesia as  an  advisor  to  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  Indonesia. 
He  was  on  leave  from  USDA  and  his  trip 
involved  a  cooperative  arrangement 
among  the  Kentucky  Research  Founda- 
tion, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, USDA,  and  the  college. 

White  was  advising  the  college  and  the 
Indonesian  Government  on  needed  re- 
search and  teaching  in  economics  and 
marketing,  and  on  increasing  food  pro- 
duction and  general  economic  develop- 
ment. His  observations  of  people's  wants 
and  needs  have  helped  him  understand 
a  part  of  the  globe  most  of  us  know  little 
about.  Most  important,  he  saw,  first 
hand,  the  ambition  of  the  people  of 
Southeast  Asia  to  reach  higher  levels  of 
living. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT 


.  .  .  man's  principal  foods  are  rice  and 
wheat?  Rice  supplies  21  percent  and 
wheat  20  percent  of  his  calorie  intake. 
All  grains  combined  supply  53  percent. 
Grains  consumed  indirectly  in  the  form 
of  meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  animal  fat  ac- 
count for  a  substantial  part  of  the  re- 
maining 47  percent. 


Woman   Heads   Food  Stamp   Program 

Isabelle  M.  Kelley  has  been  named  di- 
rector of  the  Food  Stamp  Division  of  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  ( form- 
erly AMS  I .  She  is  the  first  woman  to 
direct  an  action  program  in  USDA. 

A  long-time  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Miss  Kelley  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  since  its  inception  in 
1961.  She  is  currently  directing  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  into  41  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Miss  Kelley's  appointment  is  part  of 
a  general  realignment  of  the  consumer 
food  services  of  the  Department.  In  ad- 
dition— 

The  National  School  Lunch  and  Special 
Milk  Programs  have  been  incorporated 
into  a  School  Lunch  Division  headed  by 
Herbert  D.  Rorex. 

A  new  Commodity  Distribution  Divi- 
sion has  been  established  to  handle  food 
distribution,  under  the  direction  of  Neill 
W.  Freeman. 

A  food  trades  staff,  which  handles 
plentiful  foods  activities,  is  headed  by 
Jacob  L.  Puterbaugh. 


Isabelle    M.    Kelley 

"The  consolidation  of  the  inter-related 
food  activities  will  enable  greater  co- 
ordination with  the  numerous  State 
agencies  involved  in  food  assistance  pro- 
grams and  with  the  many  cooperating 
segments  of  the  food  industry  upon  which 
we  depend  in  carrying  out  our  food  stamp 
and  plentiful  foods  responsibilities,"  said 
C&MS  Administrator  S.  R.  Smith. 


Dr.    Bayton 

Bayton  Named  to  Science  Committee 

Dr.  James  Bayton,  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  Howard  University,  has  been 
named  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Committee  on  Agricultural  Sci- 
ence by  Secretary  Freeman. 

The  committee  was  established  by  Sec- 
retary Freeman  in  1962  to  evaluate  re- 
search programs  supported  by  USDA-ad- 
ministered  funds,  recommend  desirable 
changes  in  the  existing  programs,  and 
advise  on  means  of  furthering  basic  re- 
search. Fifteen  scientists  from  11  major 
universities  make  up  the  committee. 

Dr.  Bayton  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mittee in  January  as  an  expert  in  the 
social  science  area.  A  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, he  received  his  Ph.  D.  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  bache- 
lors and  masters  degrees  were  earned 
at  Howard. 

Farm   Bureau   award  to  Dr.  Bushland 

Dr.  R.  C.  Bushland,  Director.  ARS 
Metabolism  and  Radiation  Research 
Laboratory,  Fargo,  N.D.,  recently  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. 

This  award  is  the  highest  honor  pre- 
sented annually  by  the  Farm  Bureau.  It 
recognizes  the  important  contributions  to 
agriculture  and  was  given  to  Dr.  Bush- 
land for  his  outstanding  research  and 
guidance  in  connection  with  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  screw-worm  from  the 
South. 
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National     Forests,     for     the     Greatest 
Good 

J.  Morgan  Smith,  Assistant  Regional 
Forester,  I  &  E,  Southwestern  Region,  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex.,  called  our  attention 
to  a  featured  article  in  the  January  issue 
of  "Arizona  Highways"  on  the  Santa  Ca- 
talina  Mountains  of  the  Coronado  Na- 
tional Forest. 

The  article,  richly  illustrated  with  both 
color  and  black  and  white  photographs, 
tells  how  the  Forest  Service  has  developed 
recreational  facilities  and  how  this  fits 
into  a  program  of  multiple  use. 

Multiple-use  management  includes 
grazing,  timber,  water,  wildlife,  and  rec- 
reation. The  article  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  Forest  Service  holds  "that 
the  most  important  resource  of  the  Santa 
Catalina  Mountains  is  human  enjoy- 
ment." 

Both  the  article  and  an  editorial  praise 
the  Forest  Service  for  wise  use  and  care 
in  protecting  the  Santa  Catalinas  for 
future  generations. 

The  article  says,  "The  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Forest  Service  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  its  handling  of  a 
very  difficult  and  complex  management 
problem  in  the  Santa  Catalina  Moun- 
tains National  Forests,  unlike  national 
parks,  are  not  wholly  dedicated  to  pres- 
ervation of  the  natural  scene.  Rather, 
they  are  administered  on  a  multiuse  basis 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  people's 
forests  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  in  the  long  run.'  " 


BULK  MAILING  SAVES.  Secretary  Freeman,  left, 
and  S.  R.  Smith,  Administrator,  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service,  discuss  a  display  showing  how 
CMS  (AMS)  saves  over  $245,000  a  year  by 
"bulk  mailing"  market  news  reports  whenever 
10  or  more  pieces  are  sent  to  the  same  place. 
Eighteen  million  such  reports  are  "bulk  mailed" 
each  year.  This  is  just  one  example  of  how 
Secretary  Freeman's  emphasis  on  management 
improvement  and  cost  reduction  has  paid  divi- 
dends of  over  $1  billion  in  savings  in  the  past 
4    years. 


Horace    Davis 

Davis  To  Be  in  Charge  of  Ag  Attaches 

Horace  J.  Davis  was  appointed  in  Feb- 
ruary to  the  position  of  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  in  charge  of  agricultural  at- 
taches. 

He  will  operate  the  Department's  agri- 
cultural attache  system,  through  which 
information  is  drawn  from  over  the  world 
to  help  expand  U.S.  farm  markets  abroad 
and  otherwise  advance  the  foreign  inter- 
ests of  American  agriculture.  He  suc- 
ceeds Douglas  M.  Crawford,  now  agri- 
cultural attache  in  Madrid,  Spain. 

Mr.  Davis  was  attache  in  New  Delhi, 
India,  until  now,  and  in  1963  won  a 
USDA  Superior  Service  Award.  Earlier, 
from  1958  to  1960,  he  was  director  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service's  program 
development  division,  and  from  1952  to 
1957  was  on  the  American  Embassy  staff 
in  Moscow. 

World   Agricultural   Output   Up   Again 
in  1964-65 

World  agricultural  production  in  1964- 
65  is  expected  to  increase  about  1  percent 
over  the  previous  year.  This  is  a  smaller 
gain  than  in  each  of  the  previous  2  years 
and  also  less  than  the  growth  in  world 
population. 

Farm  output  per  person  is  expected 
to  fall  about  1  percent.  However,  pro- 
duction of  food  is  rising  faster  than 
other  agricultural  commodities  so  food 
output  per  person  will  remain  about  the 
same  as  last  year. 


Steinmetz   Gets   Meat  Inspection   Post 

Dr.  H.  M.  Steinmetz,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Meat  Inspection  Division,  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service  (CMS) ,  has 
been  named  Acting  Associate  Director  of 
the  Division. 

Dr.  Steinmetz  replaces  Dr.  R.  K.  Som- 
ers,  recently  named  Acting  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator for  Consumer  Protection, 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 

He  has  been  responsible  for  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  field  operations  in  15 
eastern  States.  A  native  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  he  joined  the  Meat  Inspection  Di- 
vision in  1950  and  has  served  in  Balti- 
more, Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  Chicago.  He 
joined  the  Washington  staff  in  1961,  and 
was  in  the  Labels  and  Standards  Office 
until  his  assignment  as  Assistant  Direc- 
tor in  September  19G2.  He  received  his 
doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  degree 
from  Kansas  State  University. 


Larry  Diehl  (right),  U.S.  agricultural  attache  in 
Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia,  presents  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Freeman  to  the  Malaysian  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Cooperatives,  Inche  Khir  Johari — 
along  with  gifts  of  USDA  publications,  "The 
World  Food  Budget  1970"  and  "Graphic  Sum- 
mary   of    World    Agriculture." 


Every  day,  92  million  people  in  more 
than  100  countries  get  at  least  a  part 
of  their  food  under  the  Food  for  Peace 
Program. 
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A  million  dollars  a  year  in  employee  time,  saved  by  simplifying  handbooks.  That's  the  story  ASCS 
Administrator  Horace  Godfrey  (left)  is  telling  to  Secretary  Freeman.  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  carefully  examined  its  procedures  and  handbooks,  then  cut  extra  details,  rewrote, 
and  consolidated  how-to-do-it  instructions  for  ASCS  field  workers.  Instead  of  reading  how-to-do-it, 
ASCS  workers  are  doing  if;  that  is,  spending  more  time  in  the  field. 

If  you   want  to  join   USDA's   War   on   Waste,   take   a   good,   hard   look   at   your  job.      If  you   find  a 
better  way  to  do  it,  tell  your  boss;  use  the  employee  suggestion  system. 


EROSION    STILL   MAJOR    PROBLEM 

Soil  erosion  is  still  the  dominant  con- 
servation problem  on  non-Federal  rural 
land,  according  to  a  report  of  National 
Inventory  of  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Needs.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  land 
covered  by  the  inventory  still  needs  con- 
servation treatment  of  some  kind,  the 
report  shows. 


Computers   Improve   FS   Management 

The  Forest  Service  is  installing  four 
new  computer  systems  that  will  repay 
their  costs  in  4  years  through  savings 
from  improved  management  efficiency. 
The  new  systems  will  be  installed  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  Missoula,  Mont.,  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  and  Ogden,  Utah. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 
REPORT  ON  USDA  RELEASED 

Civil    Wrongs   Will    Be    Righted, 
Secretary  Says 

"I  know  of  no  one,  except  those  who 
refuse  to  face  the  facts,  who  would  dis- 
agree with  the  (Civil  Rights)  Commis- 
sion finding  that  there  has  been  dis- 
crimination in  the  administration  of 
<USDA)  programs.  This  discrimination 
has  been  the  result  of  social  patterns  that 
have  prevailed  for  a  long  time.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  make  it  right,  and 
there  is  underway  in  the  Department  a 
massive  effort  to  make  the  operation  of 
programs  consistent  with  the  philosophy 
and  goals  of  this  Administration  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  Congress  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act." 

So  stated  Secretary  Freeman  in  com- 
menting on  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
Report,  released  on  February  27.  He 
said  that  each  USDA  agency  is  required 
to: 

•  End  the  practices,  where  they  exist, 
of  permitting  segregated  services  by  seg- 
regated staffs. 

•  End  the  practices,  where  they  exist, 
of  maintaining  segregated  staffs  and  seg- 
regated offices. 

The  Secretary  added,  "Every  Depart- 
ment employee  is  forbidden  to  partici- 
pate (on  official  time)  in  segregated 
meetings,  or  to  participate  in  any  train- 
ing programs  where  individuals  are  ex- 
cluded because  of  race,  religion,  or  other 
factors  not  related  to  professional  com- 
petence." 

Gap  Has  Widened 

While  the  Commission  Report  does  not 
always  reflect  the  effort  that  USDA  em- 
ployees are  making  to  administer  pro- 
grams fairly,  it  does  explain  how  "The 
social  and  economic  gap  between  white 
and  Negro  rural  and  farm  population 
continues  to  widen."  Here  are  a  few 
highlights : 

•  The  tenancy  system  in  the  South, 
founded  on  exploitation  of  the  Negro,  has 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  small 
farmers  to  get  loans  for  expansion  or  for 
tenant  farmers  to  buy  land. 

•  No  segment  of  the  rural  population 
has  experienced  farm  problems  or  needs 
USDA  assistance  more  than  the  Negro 
farmer  and  his  family. 

•  Most  USDA  programs  are  based  on 
controls  by  local  people,  either  elected  or 
appointed,  on  local  committees. 

(Continued  on  page  4,  column  3) 
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Maps  For  Conservation 


— R.    Royce   Kneece,   SCS 

In  the  varied  activities  carried  on  by 
USDA's  Soil  Conservation  Service,  many 
kinds  of  map  making,  drafting,  and 
printing  services  are  needed.  Aerial 
photographs,  maps,  engineering  plans, 
illustrations,  and  reproductions  are  al- 
ways in  demand. 

As  a  member  of  Soil  Conservation 
Service's  Cartographic  (map  making) 
Division,  I  help  provide  them — along 
with  450  fellow  draftsmen  and  photog- 
raphers, clerks  and  lithographers, 
photogrammetrists  (who  make  maps 
from  photographs) ,  and  cartographers. 
My  job  is  to  coordinate  this  work  for  15 
Northeastern  States  through  the  SCS 
National  Cartographic  Unit  at  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md. 

I  compare  my  job  to  contract  bridge: 
Every  deal  brings  new  cards  and  new 
situations.  Although  there  are  rules  to 
guide  the  play,  each  deal  involves  deci- 
sions that  spell  success  or  failure.  So  it 
is  with  my  job.  Each  day  brings  new 
requests  for  different  cartographic  serv- 
ices, each  requiring  individual  decisions. 
Who  should  do  the  job?  What  material 
and  help  is  needed?  Can  we  meet  the 
deadline?     What  will  the  job  cost? 

The  variety  of  my  work  can  be  illus- 
trated by  looking  at  one  SCS  activity — 
small  watersheds.  Each  project  requires 
maps,  photographs,  and  drawings.  It's 
my  job  to  schedule  these  items  through 
our  unit,  which  involves  working  with 
technicians  in  every  section. 

A  mosaic  often  is  needed  to  cover  the 
entire  project.  It  is  a  map  made  of 
pieces  of  aerial  photographs  that  are  cut 
out  and  exactingly  matched  together. 
Specialists  help  me  plan  the  mosaic  and 
get  the  photographs,  then  they  fit  them 
together.  Photographers  take  over  and 
make  the  negatives  and  prints  to  exact 
scale. 

Then  there  is  the  watershed  work  plan 
that  spells  out  details  of  the  project.  I 
work  with  the  SCS  work  plan  leader  and 
others  in  assembling  the  parts  of  the 
plan — narrative,  maps,  drawings  and  the 
like — and  getting  it  printed.  Draftsmen 
are  consulted  about  maps,  illustrations, 
and  make-up.  Photographers,  negative 
engravers,  and  lithographers  work  to- 
gether to  get  the  plan  printed.  The  re- 
sult is  a  document  ready  for  use  by  SCS, 
congressional  committees,  and  the  local 
sponsors. 


R.  Royce  Kneece,  Cartographer,  Soi]  Conservation 
Service,  Hyattsville,  Md.,  checks  a  watershed 
project  map  against  a  serial  photograph  of  the 
area. 

When  I  see  sloping  hillsides  verdantly 
green  and  well  protected,  or  streams 
robbed  of  their  damaging  flood  waters  by 
dams,  and  little  boys  fishing  in  the  placid 
pools  behind  the  structures — I  am  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  the  soil  and  water  con- 
servation movement,  keeping  our  land  a 
Nation  of  wealth  and  beauty. 

Food  Commission  Hearing  Scheduled 
May  5-8 

Reasons  for  the  increase  in  retail  food 
margins — the  gross  profit  on  all  items 
sold  in  supermarkets — during  the  past 
10  years  will  be  sought  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing  at  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  food  retailing  to  be  held 
May  5,  6,  7,  and  8  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Dr.  G.  E.  Brandow,  executive  director  of 
the  Commission,  announced  recently. 

Noting  that  retail  margins  have 
mounted  during  the  last  decade,  Dr. 
Brandow  said,  after  supermarkets  and 
food  chain  stores  began  to  grow  in  size 
and  number  in  the  early  thirties,  retail 
food  margins  gradually  declined  from 
about  30  percent  to  16  percent. 

Then,  in  1954,  that  trend  reversed,  and 
in  the  last  10  years  margins  have  climbed 
to  about  21  percent. 

"We  hope  these  hearings  will  help  us 
to  pinpoint  the  causes  behind  the  in- 
crease and  to  determine  whether  any 
benefits  received  by  the  consumer  justify 
the  costs." 

A  list  of  witnesses  will  include  food 
chain  executives,  spokesmen  for  small 
retail  firms,  wholesalers,  labor  union  offi- 
cials, consumers'  representatives,  and 
spokesmen  for  trading-stamp  companies. 


Secretary  Freeman  Dedicates  Job 
Corps  Center,  Visits  Rural 
Renewal  Project 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Free- 
man was  in  Arkansas  March  22-23  to 
dedicate  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
first  Job  Corps  Conservation  Center  and 
to  review  the  work  of  the  Nation's  first 
pilot  rural  renewal  project. 

The  Secretary's  first  stop  was  at  Hot 
Springs  where  he  dedicated  the  new  Job 
Corps  Conservation  Center  in  nearby 
Ouachita  National  Forest. 

The  next  day,  he  reviewed  rural  re- 
newal activities  in  Little  River  County, 
near  Texarkana. 

The  Ouachita  Job  Corps  Conservation 
Center,  17  miles  west  of  Hot  Springs,  is 
the  first  of  a  series  to  be  operated  by  the 
Forest  Service.  About  60  centers  will  be 
activated  by  the  end  of  the  summer  on 
National  Forests  throughout  the  country. 
They  were  authorized  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Corpsmen  at  the  Ouachita  Center  will 
construct  recreation  facilities,  build  a 
dam,  and  develop  a  nature  trail.  None 
of  the  work  is  part  of  the  normal  pro- 
gram activity  of  the  Ouachita  National 
Forest. 

Little  River  County  is  participating  in 
a  pioneering  rural  renewal  program,  with 
Farmers  Home  Administration  help. 


Ballou   Named    Deputy  Administrator 
ASCS 

Roland  F.  Ballou 
has  been  named 
Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the 
Agricultural  Sta- 
bili  z  a  t  i  o  n  and 
Con  servation 
Service,  responsi- 
ble for  Commod- 
ity Operations. 
^rfk  '  jfl         He  succeeds  Rob- 

f  Jl      JSk  ert  G.  Lewis,  who 

Roland    F.    Ballou  heW  the  P0Siti°n 

since  November 
1962,  and  who  recently  was  named  by 
Secretary  Freeman  to  head  the  new 
Rural  Community  Development  Service. 
Mr.  Ballou  has  served  as  Assistant 
Deputy  Administrator,  and  brings  to  his 
new  assignment  a  long  background  of 
experience  in  ASCS  programs.  In  this 
post,  he  will  be  responsible  for  procure- 
ment, sales,  and  inventory  management. 
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ASS'T.  SECRETARY'S  SON  RE- 
CEIVES SCHOLARSHIP  AWARD 

Katzenbach   also  honored 

James  K.  Baker,  a  son  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  A.  Baker, 
has  been  awarded  the  freshman  first 
honor  prize  at  Princeton  University, 
where  he  is  a  student.  He  had  a  fresh- 
man average  last  year  of  three  one- 
hundredths  of  a  point  below  perfect 
grade,  believed  to  be  the  highest  first- 
year  marks  in  Princeton's  history. 

The  award  was  presented  during  the 
51st  annual  midwinter  meeting  of  the 
university's  National  Alumni  Association. 
James'  parents  were  at  the  ceremony. 
The  Bakers'  have  five  other  children  at 
home. 

At  the  same  ceremony.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Nicholas  Katzenbach,  a  1943  Prince- 
ton graduate,  received  the  university's 
Woodrow  Wilson  award. 


James  Baker  receives  Princeton  Award.  Shown 
above  (left  to  right),  Robert  F.  Goheen,  president 
of  Princeton  University,  Assistant  Secretary  John 
Baker,  his  son,  James  Baker,  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Nicholas  Katzenbach. 

Per  Farm  Income  $3,642 

Average  farm  income  was  $3,642  in  1964, 
compared  with  $3,504  the  year  before, 
according  to  the  February  Farm  Income 
Situation,  an  ERS  publication.  Income 
per  farm  was  almost  a  fourth  higher  in 
1964  than  in  1960,  mainly  because  of 
stable  national  farm  income  and  fewer 
farmers  to  share  it.  Per-person  income 
of  the  farm  population,  though,  was  only 
$1,405,  compared  with  an  estimated 
$2,318  for  the  nonfarm  population. 

Under  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram, Federal  contributions  in  cash  and 
foods — on  the  average — make  up  20  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  lunches.  Children's 
payments  account  for  60  percent,  and 
State  and  local  sources  provide  the  re- 
mainder. 
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Seven  USDA  agencies  are  housed  in  this  con- 
verted supermarket  in  Madison,  Wis. 

ONE-STOP  SERVICE  IN  MADISON 

FOLKS  IN  MADISON,  Wis.,  who  use 
State  offices  of  USDA  agencies  can  do 
all  their  business  with  the  Department 
at  one  place,  thanks  to  a  converted  su- 
permarket which  now  houses  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  Economic  Re- 
search Service,  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 
and  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 
FCIC  State  Director  Lloyd  Scheide  heads 
the  committee  which  administers  the 
building. 

The  agencies  share  more  than  just  the 
building,  because  the  one  location  gives 
them  one  common  service  for  storage, 
supply,  and  duplicating.  Scheide  says 
that  the  combined  functions  have  re- 
sulted in  savings  of  tax  dollars.  The 
agencies  also  share  a  parking  lot  and 
telephone  switchboard. 

The  seven  agencies  employ  110  people, 
and  all  the  agencies  worked  together  on 
designing  the  interior  of  the  building  and 
allotting  space. 

Consolidated  USDA  offices  may  work 
on  the  county  level  too,  and  the  one-stop 
service  is  especially  important  if  a  Rural 
Area  Development  project — using  across- 
the-board  USDA  staff — is  to  be  com- 
pleted with  greatest  efficiency. 

The  consolidated  headquarters  is  at 
4601  Hammersley  Rd.,  Madison,  Wis., 
53711. 

If  you  cannot  do  great  things,  do  small 
things  in  a  great  way. 


The  Editor  Retires 

The  Editor  of  U.S.D.A.  is  retiring 
after  nearly  10  years.  Milt  Man- 
gum  is  a  modest  man.  Many  of 
those  who  worked  with  him  are 
not  acquainted  with  his  inter- 
esting background.  A  westerner — 
born  in  Utah — ranched  on  his 
own  in  Idaho  for  10  years.  (This 
no  doubt  was  the  inspiration 
for  many  of  his  nostalgic  writings 
about  nature  and  rural  life.) 
Served  in  the  Marines  in  World 
War  I.  His  formal  education  in- 
cludes attendance  at  three  col- 
leges— Ricks  in  Rexburg,  Idaho; 
Utah  State  at  Logan;  and  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri — with  degrees 
from  two  of  them.  He  started  his 
work  at  Ricks  College  while  oper- 
ating a  ranch. 

His  nearly  25  years  with  the  De- 
partment includes:  Utah  ASCS 
office  (AAA  at  the  time)  ;  Office  of 
Distribution  in  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration; PMA  Information 
Division  and  the  Department  Office 
of  Information.  Before  working 
for  the  Department  he  worked  as 
a  newspaper  reporter. 

Getting  a  college  education  and 
his  jobs  have  not  prevented  him 
from  being  a  very  active  member  of 
his  church  and  being  a  leader  in 
Boy  Scout  activities. 

A  hard  worker,  a  good  coopera- 
tor — and  one  who  wears  well,  are 
reasons  why  we  who  know  "The 
Editor"  will  miss  him  at  the  editor's 
desk. 


CCC  Holdings  Cut  $611  Million 

As  of  January  31,  total  investment  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  down 
to  $7,582  million,  compared  with  $8,193 
a  year  earlier.  Major  cuts  were  in 
wheat,  dairy  products,  and  soybeans. 
Total  acquisitions  in  the  first  7  months 
of  fiscal  1965  were  $1.4  billion,  compared 
with  $1.6  billion  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 


"Look  Up  and  Not  Down;  Look  For- 
ward and  Not  Back;  Look  Out  and 
Not  In;  and  Lend  a  Hand." 
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WORLD    CHAMPION    BASEBALL   TEAM    EATS    EGGS    FOR    HEALTH 

St.  Louis  Cardinals  players  line  up  for  fried  eggs,  helping  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  promote 
egg  consumption.  Left  to  right  are:  Red  Schoendienst,  manager;  Dick  Groat;  Stan  Musial,  President 
Johnson's  Special  Consultant  on  Physical  Fitness;  Curtis  Flood;  and  Bob  Gibson.  C&MS  also  arranged 
television  features  and  other  publicity  for  March  Egg  Month.  The  egg-fry  took  place  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 
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BARGAIN    RECREATION — $7 

The  new  recre- 
ation -  conserva- 
tion sticker  is  a 
bargain.  Au- 
thorized by  Con- 
g  r  e  s  s  to  help 
finance  expanded 
recreation  for  the 
American  public, 
the  sticker,  which 
cost  $7,  will  ad- 
mit visitors  to  more  National  Forest  rec- 
reation areas  (at  which  an  entrance  fee  is 
normally  charged)  than  they  could  visit 
in  a  year. 

The  sticker  will  admit  the  driver  of 
private  cars  and  all  his  passengers  to 
most  Federal  recreation  areas  for  the 
year  beginning  April  1.  A  small  extra 
fee  may  be  charged  for  such  services  as 
boat-launching  or  extra-large  campsites. 
You  can  buy  a  sticker  at  any  National 
Forest  or  National  Park,  or  any  field 
office  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  Department  of  Interior. 

Agricultural  economists  estimate  that 
U.S.  farmers  could  produce  at  least  25 
percent  more  than  they  now  produce — 
if  that  much  more  were  needed. 
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Plentiful  foods 


USDA's  April  list: 

Featured — Prunes,  eggs 

Other  plentifuls — Broiler-fryers, 
honey,  canned  pears,  cabbage,  car- 
rots, onions,  dried  peas,  canned 
pink  salmon. 


Less   moo  and   muscle;   more  milk 

About  2  percent  fewer  cows  will  be 
milked  in  1965  than  in  1964,  say  ERS 
economists,  but  they  will  give  an  average 
of  3  percent  more  milk.  Milk  produc- 
tion for  the  country  will  rise  about  a  bil- 
lion pounds  for  the  year.  Average  milk 
production  per  cow  was  7,880  pounds  last 
year  (about  3,500  quarts)  ;  in  1940,  it  was 
only  4,300  pounds  (2,000  quarts). 

Number  of  cows  has  dropped  sharply 
in  recent  years,  from  a  high  of  25  million 
in  1940  to  16  million  in  1964,  but  milk 
production  has  increased  during  this 
time  from  109  billion  pounds  to  126 
billion. 

To  top  off  this  fantastic  record,  it  took 
3  V2  billion  hours  to  milk  cows  in  1940, 
and  only  1 V2  billion  hours  in  1963.  Out- 
put per  manhour  almost  tripled. 


CIVIL   RIGHTS   COMMISSION 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

•  The  advances  made  by  farm  and 
rural  families  have  not  been  enjoyed  by 
all,  and  especially  not  by  Negro  rural 
families  in  the  South. 

•  Many  of  these  Negroes  move  to  cities 
in  both  the  North  and  South,  where  they 
find  demand  for  their  unskilled  labor 
rapidly  decreasing.  Cities  outside  the 
South  share  the  cost  of  this  human 
waste,  which  too  often  results  when  these 
ill-prepared  migrants  join  the  ranks  of 
the  chronically  unemployed  and  dis- 
oriented. 

As  President  Johnson  has  stated,  "We 
must  give  as  much  time  and  attention  to 
low-income  people  on  farms  and  in  rural 
areas  as  we  have  given  to  commodities 
for  the  past  30  years." 

Task  Force  Appointed 

Secretary  Freeman  announced  on 
March  8,  the  appointment  of  a  task  force 
to  supervise  implementation  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  recommendations. 
Making  up  the  task  force:  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretaries  Trienah  Meyers,  chair- 
man: Alfred  L.  Edwards,  and  Arthur 
Mead;  Assistant  Director  of  Science  and 
Education  James  H.  Starkey;  James  T. 
Glenn  in  the  office  of  congressional 
liaison:  and  Elmer  Mostow,  director  of 
research  and  operations,  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel.  William  M.  Seabron, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  civil  rights 
coordination,  will  provide  staff  assist- 
ance. 

The  Secretary  told  the  group  that  it 
should  analyze  findings  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  so  there  will  be  no 
misunderstanding  among  Department 
agencies  as  to  these  findings.  He  has 
already  askod  all  USDA  agencies  to  re- 
port to  him  the  present  status  of  their 
compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
the  additional  steps  they  plan  to  take  to 
bring  their  programs  into  complete 
alignment. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distri- 
bution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  containing  ad- 
ministrative information  required  for  the 
proper  transaction  of  the  public  business. 
Retirees  who  write  the  editor  requesting  it 
may  continue  to  get  USDA.  Please  write 
instead  of  phoning  whenever  possible;  for 
rush  orders  call  Ext.  2058  or  4330.  Editor 
of  USDA,  Office  of  Information,  Department 
of   Agriculture,   Washington,   D.C.,   20250. 
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NINE  MEN  CAN  DO  RESEARCH  OF  75;  SAVING  $428,000.  Agricultural  Research  Service's  animal 
scientists  keep  cows  in  plexiglass  containers  to  study  how  the  cows  utilize  their  feed.  This  means 
better  feeds  and  management  for  dairy  cows.  Ultimately  these  benefits  will  be  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers in  the  form  of  better  quality  and  less  costly  milk.  Last  year,  ARS  researchers  conducted  150 
of  these  metabolism  tests.  With  old  methods,  this  would  have  cost  $496,125  and  required  as  many 
as  75  men  to  do  the  jobs.  But  ARS  found  a  better  way;  and  did  the  work  with  only  nine  men  at  a  cost 
of  only  $67,535,  saving  $428,590.  Secretary  Freeman  (right)  hears  details  of  this  success  story  from 
ARS  Administrator  George  Irving  (left)  and  Ralph  Hodgson  (center)  Director  of  Animal  Husbandry 
Research   Division.      See  story  on  right  for  other  USDA  cost-cutting. 


REA  Loans  to  Benefit  Six  Million 

The  six -millionth  consumer  to  get 
electric  service  as  a  result  of  the  rural 
electrification  program  is  included  in  an 
REA  loan  to  the  Sawnee  Electric  Mem- 
bership Corporation,  Cumming,  Ga. 

When  the  six -millionth  meter  is  con- 
nected, 24  million  people  in  rural  areas 
will  benefit  from  the  REA  electrification 
program. 

REA  has  approved  $5.5  billion  in  loans. 

Borrowers  have  made  payments  to  the 
Government  of  $2.1  billion  on  the  loans 
advanced  to  them,  including  $693  mil- 
lion in  interest. 


New  Orleans  USDA  Club  elected  Glenn  Clasen 
(center)  President,  at  a  recent  meeting.  Also 
shown  are  outgoing  President  Charles  Landry 
(right)  and  REA  Administrator  Norman  Clapp 
(left)  who  addressed  the  club  on  electric  rates 
and  service  for  rural  people  equal  with  that  of 
city  people. 


USDA  CUTS  COSTS,  RANKS 
SECOND  IN  SAVINGS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ac- 
counted for  9  percent  of  all  nondefense 
savings  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
last  3  months  of  1964,  President  John- 
son told  his  cabinet  recently.  NASA 
accounted  for  67  percent  of  the  savings 
and  Post  Office  accounted  for  9  percent, 
sharing  second  place  with  USDA.  The 
remaining  15  percent  was  divided  among 
25  Departments  and  Agencies.  Total 
savings  for  the  period  amounted  to  $111 
million. 

"Federal  spending  for  the  first  8 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  has  shown  the 
largest  drop  in  a  decade  for  the  com- 
parable period.  Spending  is  $1.9  billion 
less  than  for  the  same  8  months  last 
year.  We  have  not  had  such  a  decline 
since  1955  when  operations  were  being 
reduced  following  the  Korean  conflict," 
the  President  said. 

"Identifiable  savings  have  been 
achieved  in  excess  of  $3.3  billion — in- 
cluding $2.8  billion  saved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
and  more  than  one-half  billion  dollars 
from  the  civilian  agencies  during  calen- 
dar year  1964." 
Cost  reduction  program, 

The  President  described  a  Budget  Bu- 
reau circular  which  will  go  to  all  Federal 
agencies.  The  Budget  circular,  in  brief, 
directs  the  heads  of  each  Department 
and  Agency  to: 

•  assume  direct  supervision  of  a  for- 
mal cost  reduction  program; 

•  establish  specific  dollar  cost-reduc- 
tion goals; 

•  initiate  a  systematic  and  periodic 
review  of  programs  and  operations  from 
the  standpoint  of  relative  priorities: 

•  identify  roadblocks  to  cost  reduction 
which  may  require  legislative  action  or 
cooperation  from  other  agencies; 

•  subject  every  major  proposed  ex- 
penditure to  searching  scrutiny  in  terms 
of  costs  and  benefits; 

•  employ  independent  means  to  verify 
reported  savings; 

•  recommend  high-priority  uses  of 
savings  achieved;   and 

•  make  periodic  progress  reports  to 
(the  President) . 


The  key  objective  of  the  Government 
Employees'  Incentive  Awards  Program  is 
to  improve  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  Government  operations  by  en- 
couraging full  use  of  employee  skills  and 
ideas. 


Accountant  In  'No-Woman's  Land' 

A  smart  young  woman  with  a  B.B.A. 
degree  in  accounting  is  occupying  a 
former  no-woman's  land — field  account- 
ing for  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General. 

Anita  Smith  is  her  name  and  she 
works  out  of  the  Temple,  Tex.,  office  of 
the  OIG,  Region  V  headquarters. 

She's  formerly  of  Houston,  and  she 
maintains  headquarters  in  her  parent's 
home,  there,  but  home  is  where  she  sets 
her  bulging  briefcase — and  so  far  that's 
ranged  from  a  small  town  in  Oklahoma 
to  cosmopolitan  New  Orleans  and  inter- 
national El  Paso. 


Anita   Smith — career  accountant 

The  OIG  audits  and  investigates 
offices  and  agencies  within  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Activities  of 
the  Region  V  office  range  over  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana. 

Woman  auditors  are  a  rarity.  O.  B. 
Briggs,  Region  V  inspector  general,  said 
at  the  time  of  Anita's  recruitment  she 
was  the  only  woman  field  auditor  in  the 
entire  Department  of  Agriculture. 

He  said  previously  there  had  been  "a 
couple"  of  women  auditors,  but  they 
were  assigned  to  desk  jobs. 

However,  when  Anita  was  hired,  Briggs 
assured  her  there  would  be  no  distinc- 
tion and  he's  kept  his  word. 

"We  have  lots  of  jobs  that  seem  just 
made  for  women  (desk  jobs,  no  travel- 
ing) ,  but  we  have  not  given  her  those 
jobs,"  Briggs  said. 

Instead  she  has  been  assigned  just  as 
the  other  male  auditors  are.  So  in  5 
months  she's  been  in  Austin,  San  Angelo, 


Brownwood,  Greenville,  El  Paso,  Edin- 
burg,  Houston  and  Pettigrew,  Ark., 
among  many  other  places. 

Clothes  a  problem. — She  says  she's  en- 
joyed the  traveling,  but  her  biggest  prob- 
lem is  clothes. 

Anita  prefers  neat  suits  for  working, 
but  dresses  to  fit  her  surroundings.  In 
Pettigrew,  for  instance,  she  worked  in 
the  back  of  the  county  maintenance 
barn. 

Barn  cats  too. — Her  "office"  was  an  8- 
by  10-foot  cubicle  with  one  electric  fan 
and  barn  cats  running  in  and  out.  It 
was  July,  so  she  dressed  "pretty  com- 
fortably" in  flat  heels  and  loose-fitting 
dresses. 

How  has  she  been  doing? 

"She's  really  doing  an  awfully  good 
job,"  Briggs  said.  "I  told  her  she  would 
have  to  prove  women  could  do  the  same 
job  auditing  as  men  do.  And  she's  prov- 
ing it.  I  look  for  her  in  2  or  3  years  to 
become  one  of  our  outstanding  em- 
ployees." 

"On  the  basis  of  the  work  Miss  Smith 
is  doing,  I'd  say  we  will  welcome  the  ad- 
dition of  more  women  on  our  professional 
staff."  he  concluded. 


Pan  American  Day 

Seventy-five  years  of  successful  co- 
operation for  peace  and  progress  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  April  14,  "Pan 
American  Day,"  by  the  United  States 
and  20  Latin  American  republics. 

The  anniversary  marked  the  date  in 
1890  when  a  permanent  inter- American 
system  came  into  existence  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Commercial  Bureau 
of  the  American  Republics — later,  in 
1910,  to  be  renamed  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  principles  and  policies  of 
hemispheric  cooperation  developed  in 
succeeding  years  led  in  1948  to  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  The  OAS  has 
played  a  major  role  in  preserving 
peace  and  promoting  prosperity  in  the 
hemisphere. 

In  his  State  of  the  Union  Message  this 
year,  President  Johnson  said:  "With  the 
free  Republics  of  Latin  America  I  have 
always  felt — and  our  country  has  always 
felt — very  special  ties  of  interest  and 
affection.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  my 
administration  to  strengthen  these  ties. 
Together  we  share  and  shape  the  des- 
tiny of  the  new  world  .  .  ." 


Apples  Cause  Flowering 

You  can  turn  a  popular  green  house- 
plant,  the  bromeliad,  into  a  bright- 
colored  floral  display — with  a  ripe  apple 
and  a  plastic  bag,  says  ARS  horticul- 
turist H.  M.  Cathey. 

Put  the  plant  in  the  bag,  add  the  apple, 
close  and  tie  the  bag,  and  leave  it  alone 
for  4  days.  Then  remove  the  bag  and 
the  apple  and  take  usual  care  of  the 
plant.  In  1  to  6  months,  depending  on 
species,  the  plant  will  produce  beauti- 
fully colored  blooms  and  fruits. 

Bromeliads  are  pineapple  plants  (fam- 
ily, Bromeliacease) ,  which  are  quite 
popular  for  indoor  use.  As  houseplants, 
they  rarely  flower  but  are  easily  recog- 
nized by  their  cuplike  crown  formed  by 
fleshy  leaves  surrounding  the  stem  tip. 
There  are  many  species,  but  homemakers 
usually  know  and  buy  them  simply  as 
bromeliads. 

Cathey  is  a  member  of  a  Beltsville, 
Md.,  team  working  with  plant-growth 
regulating  compounds  to  tailor  orna- 
mentals to  meet  consumer  desires.  After 
scientists  in  Hawaii  had  used  B-hy- 
droxyethyl  hydrazine  to  make  field- 
grown  pineapples  bloom  and  form  fruit, 
Cathey  used  this  chemical  to  make 
bromeliads  bloom  in  the  greenhouse. 

Knowing  that  ripe  apples  give  off 
ethylene  gas,  which  has  a  chemical 
structure  similar  to  that  of  B-hydroxy- 
ethyl  hydrazine,  he  decided  to  test  the 
apple  as  a  growth  regulator  that  could 
be  used  by  homemakers.  He  tried  it — 
and  it  worked. 

Cathy  cautions  that  ethylene  gas  has 
a  bad  effect  on  carnations,  roses,  and 
some  other  cut  flowers.  So  they  should 
never  be  kept  in  the  refrigerator  with 
apples. 


Dr.  Cathey  and  Bromeliad 
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Camping  ...  A  Family  Affair 

Camping  is  a  family  affair,  with  un- 
limited opportunities  for  parents  and 
children  to  do  things  together. 

If  you  are  a  camping  enthusiast,  don't 
worry  about  tenting  with  your  kids  in 
the  mountains  or  at  the  lake.  Small  fry 
will  enjoy  the  new  experiences  in  the 
great  out  of  doors.  It  needn*t  be  a  hard- 
ship on  you  either,  if  you  do  some  care- 
ful planning. 

Don't  drive  far.  National  Forests  ad- 
ministered by  USDA  offer  campgrounds 
within  an  easy  day's  driving  distance  of 
everyone  in  the  country.  Try  one  of 
them. 

Stop  frequently  en  route  to  explore  a 
stream,  read  an  historic  marker  or  enjoy 
a  snack  from  Mom's  travel  bag.  Let 
each  youngster  have  a  toy,  coloring  book, 
or  sketch  pad  to  keep  him  amused  while 
riding.  And,  when  tempers  flare  or  rest- 
lessness sets  in,  try  a  family  game. 

Set  up  camp  early  and  be  sure  that 
each  youngster  has  a  chore  to  do.  Even 
a  toddler  can  gather  twigs  for  the  fire  or 
unroll  a  sleeping  bag. 


Everyone   enjoys   camping   at   a    National    Forest. 

During  the  days  in  camp,  have  definite 
plans.  These  should  be  listed  before 
take-off  and  all  should  be  carried  out 
during  the  vacation.  Sue  may  want  to 
fish  and  Joe  may  want  to  add  to  his  rock 
collection,  while  Mike  wants  to  climb  a 
mountain.  Do  them  all,  and  insist  that 
everyone  participate.  In  this  way  the 
youngsters  learn  give  and  take.  Visit  a 
laundromat  to  make  the  trip  easier  on 
Mom. 

Camping  is  a  great  chance  to  expose 
the  youngsters  to  nature  study — identi- 
fication of  flowers  and  the  songs  of  birds. 
They  can  learn  fire  prevention  and  good 
woodland  manners.  They  can  find  new 
friends. 

In  a  camping  vacation  the  family  can 
find  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  rec- 
reation and  come  home  refreshed,  re- 
charged, and  recreated. 


Tulip    King— Edwin    R.    McDonald,    ASCS    State 

Committeeman  from  Louisiana,  was  honored  for 
the  outstanding  beautification  project  on  his  farm 
in  Tensas  Parish  by  the  Netherlands  Government. 
Mr.  McDonald  has  65,000  flowering  tulips  in  his 
roadside  "Dutch  Gardens."  At  left  is  Dr.  Abe 
S.  Tuinman,  agricultural  attache  of  the  Nether- 
lands Embassy.  Mr.  McDonald  has  been  working 
with  farm  programs  since  the  I930's  and  was  re- 
cently named  a  State  ASCS  committeeman  by 
Agriculture   Secretary   Freeman. 

Home  Economics  President  Aids 
Project— Headstart 

Mrs.  Helen  Whittington,  County  Ex- 
tension Home  Economist,  DeWitt,  Iowa, 
and  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Extension  Home  Economists, 
participated  in  a  recent  White  House 
gathering  of  250  prominent  women  lead- 
ers from  across  the  country.  They  met 
to  launch  Project-Headstart,  aimed  at 
giving  preschool  training  to  disadvan- 
taged children. 

This  summer  the  project  will  help 
about  100,000  children  to  overcome  phys- 
ical and  educational  deficiencies  so  they 
can  start  school  with  a  good  chance  of 
success.  The  program  will  soon  get 
underway  in  about  300  communities. 

Project-Headstart,  under  Sargent 
Shriver's  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, will  have  a  14-member  advisory 
committee  of  outstanding  pediatricians, 
educators,  and  psychologists.  Director 
of  the  committee,  Dr.  Julius  D.  Rich- 
mond, estimates  some  12,000  volunteer 
leaders  will  be  needed  this  summer. 

In  a  telegram  inviting  Mrs.  Whitting- 
ton, to  Washington,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  said,  "I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  no  child  should  be  doomed 
to  be  a  dropout  from  school,  or  in  a 
larger  sense,  from  our  whole  economic 
and  cultural  life." 


President  Says  Public  Servants  Must 
Give  Equal  Service  To  All  Americans 

"I  want  to  make  one  thing  unmistak- 
ably and  indelibly  clear  to  every  .  .  . 
employee  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,"  President  Johnson  told 
his  Cabinet  recently. 

"The  Federal  service  must  never  be 
either  the  active  or  passive  ally  of  any 
who  flout  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"Regional  custom,  local  tradition,  per- 
sonal prejudice  or  predilection  are  no 
excuse,  no  justification,  no  defense  in 
this  regard. 

"Where  there  is  an  office  or  an  officer 
of  this  Government,  there  must  be  equal 
treatment,  equal  respect,  equal  service — 
and  equal  support — for  all  American 
citizens,  regardless  of  race,  or  sex,  or 
region,  or  religion. 

"Public  service  is  a  public  trust.  I 
would  call  upon  every  Federal  civilian 
employee  to  remember  that  he  bears  a 
high  and  solemn  trust  to  the  Constitu- 
tion under  which  he  serves.  If  all  about 
him — neighbors,  friends,  fellow  towns- 
men, even  family — falter  or  fail  in  re- 
spect for  the  Constitutional  rights  of 
others,  the  public  servant  in  the  service 
of  his  country  has  a  duty  to  protect,  de- 
fend, and  uphold  those  rights  by  word 
and  deed. 

"The  Federal  service  asks  no  con- 
formity. .  .  .  But  where  Constitutional 
rights  are  concerned,  the  country  can 
ask  no  more — and  accept  no  less — than 
uncompromising  devotion  to  the  Con- 
stitution itself. 

"I  am  asking  the  heads  of  each  De- 
partment and  Agency  to  communicate 
this  to  every  office  and  officer  ...  of  the 
Federal  service  and  to  take  all  appro- 
priate measures  to  assure  full  compliance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  law  that  governs 
and  guards  us  all." 


Vets  Keep  Learning 
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Forty-three  Federal  and  State  veteri- 
narians attended  a  program  on  Epidemi- 
ological Orientation  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
February  1-5,  making  a  total  of  446  Fed- 
eral and  78  State  veterinarians  who  have 
completed  the  course. 

The  professional  improvement  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Animal  Disease  Eradica- 
tion Division  is  designed  to  help  field 
staff  keep  up  to  date  on  latest  methods  of 
eradicating  disease.  ADE  staffers  are 
often  in  isolated  locations,  far  from  col- 
leagues and  universities.  Dr.  M.  B.  Huff- 
man heads  the  professional  improvement 
program. 
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USDA  Stops  Invaders 

The  job  of  defending  our  agriculture 
against  foreign  plant  diseases  and  in- 
sects grows  bigger  and  more  complex 
each  year — because  of  increasing  travel 
and  trade.  And  travelers'  baggage  pro- 
vides a  major  way  for  plant  pests  to  in- 
vade the  country. 

An  estimated  178  million  people,  in- 
cluding regular  commuters  from  Mexico 
and  Canada,  now  enter  the  United 
States  each  year.  They  bring  with  them 
32  million  pieces  of  baggage — all  poten- 
tial carriers  of  plant  pests,  which  can 
hide  on  innocent-looking  plants,  fruits, 
and  souvenirs. 


At  one  of  the  counters  at  Kennedy  International 
Airport,  a  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  plant 
quarantine  inspector  finds  a  plant  and  some  fruit 
in  a  passenger's  baggage. 

Keeping  these  plant  pests  out  of  the 
country  is  the  duty  of  the  Plant  Quaran- 
tine Division  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service.  Inspectors  at  70  sea- 
ports, international  airports,  and  border 
crossings  examine  baggage,  cargo,  stores, 
and  mail  for  materials  that  might  con- 
ceal hitchhiking  pests. 

Plant  pests  take  a  toll  of  $7  billion  a 
year  in  damage  to  U.S.  crops,  forests, 
and  ornamental  plants.  Many  of  these 
pests  are  not  native  to  this  country;  they 
entered  from  abroad  before  plant  quar- 
antine regulations  were  enacted.  The 
gypsy  moth,  stem  rust  fungus,  hessian 
fly,  boll  weevil,  European  corn  borer,  and 
alfalfa  weevil  are  a  few  illustrations. 


Outdoor  recreation  is  big  business — 
Americans  now  spend  $20  billion  a  year 
for  outdoor  recreation.  By  1980  they'll 
spend  an  estimated  $46  billion. 


Wilson  Reeves,  left,  and  Dr.  David  Reid,  right,  of 
the  ARS  Southern  utilization  research  laboratory, 
New  Orleans,  recipients  of  the  1964  "Man  of  the 
Year  in  Service  to  Southern  Agriculture"  award, 
are  shown  with  Eugene  Butler,  president  of  Pro- 
gressive Farmer  magazine,  who  made  the  pres- 
entation. 

Scientists  Honored  for  Better  Cotton 

Wilson  Reeves  and  Dr.  David  Reid, 
scientists  at  USDA's  Southern  Utiliza- 
tion Research  and  Development  Division 
were  selected  to  receive  the  1964  "Man 
of  the  Year  in  Service  to  Southern  Agri- 
culture" award. 

Both  Reeves  and  Reid  are  engaged  in 
cotton  utilization  research  at  the  South- 
ern Regional  Research  Laboratory  in 
New  Orleans,  where  Mr.  Reeves  is  Chief 
of  the  Cotton  Finishes  Laboratory,  and 
Dr.  Reid  heads  Wash-Wear  Investiga- 
tions. 

The  award  to  Mr.  Reeves  was  based  on 
his  part  in  development  of  flame-re- 
tardant  finishes  for  cotton,  all-cotton 
stretch  fabrics,  contributions  to  wash- 
wear  cottons,  and  weather-resistant 
treatments  for  cotton. 

Dr.  Reid  has  done  research  in  chemical 
treatments  for  cotton,  including  flame- 
and  rot-resistance,  and  water  repellency. 
He  is  best  known,  however,  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  improvement  of  wash- 
wear  cotton  fabrics. 


Robins  to  Head  Washington  State 
Irrigation  Research 

Dr.  John  S.  Robins,  Boise,  Idaho, 
USDA  research  administrator,  will  be- 
come superintendent  of  Washington 
State  University's  Irrigation  Experiment 
Station  at  Prosser.  Wash.,  early  next 
summer. 

Dr.  Robins  served  at  the  Irrigation 
Station  from  1951  to  1956.  Since  leav- 
ing there,  he  has  been  a  research  ad- 
ministrator for  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  in  Ft.  Collins,  Colo.,  and 
Boise,  Idaho. 


Now  24  FHA  Home  Supervisors 

FHA's  antipoverty  loan  program  is 
being  implemented  by  24  assistant  county 
home  supervisors.  Plans  call  for  40 
more.  States  with  assistant  county 
home  supervisors  are  Arkansas  and 
Georgia,  four;  Louisiana,  New  Mexico 
and  Florida,  three;  Alabama  and  Mis- 
sissippi, two;  and  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  one 
each. 


4— H  Club  Conference  delegates  last  year  visited 
a  Rural  Electrification  exhibit  at  USDA.  Helen 
Cheek,  North  Carolina,  left;  Roger  Wetzel,  North 
Dakota;  and  Nancy  Barr,  Pennsylvania  are  typical 
delegates  to  the   1965  conference. 

4-H  Conference  Draws  325 

The  National  4-H  Conference  took 
place  in  Washington,  D.C.  from  April  25 
to  30.  It  brought  together  about  235 
high-ranking  boys  and  girls  from  all  50 
States  and  Puerto  Rico.  They  repre- 
sented different  cultural  and  economic 
backgrounds.  The  delegates,  whose 
year-round  theme  is  "Learning  for  Liv- 
ing," were  housed  at  the  4-H  Center  on 
the  edge  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

They  spent  their  time  learning  more 
about  important  issues  and  problems 
facing  the  country,  increased  their  un- 
derstanding of  democratic  values  and 
citizenship  responsibilities,  and  achieved 
a  greater  appreciation  of  Washington 
through  visiting  its  monuments,  shrines, 
and  other  points  of  interest.  About  90 
State  4-H  leaders  accompanied  the 
4-H'ers  to  the  city,  and  held  their 
own  once-a-year  national  work-study 
meeting. 
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The  19th  Annual  Honor  Awards  Ceremony 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  May  18,  with  the  Hon- 
orable A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  as  guest  speaker. 

Secretary  Freeman  presented  Awards  for 
Distinguished  Service  to  7  employees.  Su- 
perior Service  Awards  were  made  to  72 
employees.  Of  these  72  superior  service 
winners,  49  are  headquartered  at  field  offices 
and  23  in  the  Washington  area. 

Unit  awards  were  made  at  official  head- 
quarters to  2  groups  cited  for  Distinguished 
Service  and  12  units  recognized  for  Superior 
Service.  Two  local  units  were  presented 
awards    at    the    Washington    ceremony. 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
AWARDS 

Program  administration 

GEORGE  R.  GRANGE.  C&MS;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  For  dynamic  and  vigorous 
leadership  in  the  planning  and  direction 
of  marketing  service  programs  respon- 
sive to  modern  agriculture,  the  market- 
ing system  and  consumer  needs. 

IRA  J.  MASON.  FS;  Washington, 
D.C.:  For  sustained  and  highly  distin- 
guished public  service  in  originating  and 
developing  basic  direction  and  policy  for 
managing  National  Forest  timber 
resources. 

HOLLIS  R.  WILLIAMS,  SCS;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  For  distinguished  adminis- 
tration and  technical  achievement  in 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  program  of 
assistance  to  local  government  organiza- 
tions on  small  watershed  projects. 

Science,    engineering,    and    technology 

DR.  THEODORE  C.  BYERLY,  CSRS: 
Washington.  D.C.:  For  sustained  ex- 
cellence, leadership,  and  vision  in 
the  direction  and  administration  of  com- 
prehensive research  programs  that  have 
brought  outstanding  national  and  inter- 
national recognition  to  the  stature  of 
American  agriculture. 

GARDNER  H.  CHIDESTER,  FS; 
Madison,  Wis.:  For  exceptional  techni- 
cal accomplishment  and  direction  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  research  program  of  the 
Forest  Service  resulting  in  extensive 
economic  contributions  to  the  United 
States  and  many  foreign  countries. 

DR.  SERGE  N.  TIMASHEFF,  ARS: 
Wyndmoor,  Pa.:  For  excellent  research 
on  the  structure  and  interaction  of  bio- 
logical macromolecules  in  solution. 


Management  and    general 
administration 

CHARLES  L.  GRANT,  B&F:  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  For  distinguished  leadership 
in  budgetary  and  financial  administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
including  significant  contributions  to 
economy  and  efficiency,  and  outstanding 
service  in  maintaining  effective  liaison 
with  the  Legislative  Branch,  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  other 
Executive  Departments. 


For  group   achievement 

RIBONUCLEIC  ACID  RESEARCH 
GROUP,  ARS;  Ithaca,  NY.;  For  the  dis- 
covery of  the  structure  of  a  nucleic 
acid — a  substance  that  helps  direct  the 
development  of  form  and  function  of  all 
living  things. 

W  U  R  L  A  N  WOOL  TREATMENT 
UNIT,  ARS;  Albany,  Calif.:  For  the  dis- 
covery, development,  and  commercializa- 
tion of  the  WURLAN  Treatment,  a 
chemical  treatment  for  making  wool 
fabrics  and  knit  goods  machine-wash- 
able without  significant  shrinkage. 


Our  War  on  Waste  at  USDA  has  resulted  in  cost  reductions  of  more  than  one  billion  dollars  since 
1961.  On  April  23,  Vice  President  Humphrey  came  to  the  Department  to  present  awards  to  some 
of  those  responsible  for  these  savings.      (See  page  7.) 
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SUPERIOR  SERVICE  AWARDS 


Program   administration 

BYRON  C.  AMSBAUGH,  FS;  Mis- 
soula, Mont.:  For  vital  leadership  in  de- 
veloping procedures  and  negotiating 
agreements  between  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  and  adjoining  landowners  to 
share  costs  and  ownership  of  roads 
needed  jointly  for  developing  and  man- 
aging their  intermingled  lands. 

JOHN  H.  ARNESEN,  REA:  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.:  For  successfully  promot- 
ing, for  the  first  time  in  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas,  modern  one-party  telephone 
service  on  a  parity  with  that  in  the  cities. 

PAULINE  R.  BROWN,  CES;  Prairie 
View,  Tex.:  For  achievement  in  super- 
visory leadership  of  staff  in  development 
of  coordinated  programs,  and  assistance 
to  marginal-income  families  in  their 
adoption  of  practices  effectively  utiliz- 
ing available  resources. 

HARLEY  A.  BURTON,  CES;  Webster 
Springs,  W.  Va.:  For  sustained  leader- 
ship to  rural  people  in  development  of 
their  lives  and  communities,  thereby 
contributing  to  enrichment  of  economic, 
educational  and  social  conditions  in 
Webster  County,  W.  Va. 

LESTER  J.  CAPPLEMAN.  FHA;  Tem- 
ple, Tex.:  For  exceptional  effectiveness 
in  program  administration,  agricultural 
leadership,  and  institution  of  a  farm 
management  program  to  help  improve 
the  living  standards  of  farm  families  in 
Texas. 

JAMES  A.  CASH,  Jr.,  C&MS;  Raleigh, 
N.C.:  For  marked  achievement  in  the 
conduct  of  training  and  demonstration 
activities  contributing  to  more  efficient 
marketing  and  grading  of  tobacco. 

EDWARD  C.  COLLINS,  RCDS; 
Washington,  D.C.:  For  exceptional  skill, 
initiative,  and  resourcefulness  in  effec- 
tively coordinating  development  of  the 
Acadiana  Neuf  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram, resulting  in  the  first  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  loan  of  the  War  on 
Poverty. 

DR.  EMERSON  ROSCOE  COLLINS ', 
CES;  Raleigh,  N.C.:  For  unusual  exer- 
cise of  skills  in  understanding  and  using 
principles  of  human  behavior  and  lead- 
ership in  the  development  of  highly  suc- 
cessful North  Carolina  agricultural 
programs. 

MARY  MYRTLE  CORN  WELL,  CES; 
Waynesville,  N.C.:  For  conspicuous  abil- 
ity to  plan,  organize  and  lead  people  in 
home  economics  projects;  for  practical 
knowledge  and  technical  know-how  to 
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THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  WHOSE  WORK  WE  RECOGNIZE  at  this  19th 
Annual  Honor  Awards  Ceremony  richly  deserve  our  praise.  They  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  unusual  dedication,  competence,  accomplishment, 
or  leadership — by  their  devotion  to  duty  and  their  determination. 

They  bring  honor  to  all  of  us  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Their 
deeds  symbolize  the  importance  of  the  services  this  Department  renders  to 
all  the  people  of  America.  It  is  indeed  true  that  hardly  a  minute  of  the 
day  elapses  but  that  some  service  which  USDA  performs  helps  to  make  the 
life  of  each  one  of  us  better,  fuller,  and  happier. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  well  merited 
its  accolade  as  the  people's  Department.  New  opportunities  for  service  to  the 
people  are  opening  before  us.  President  Johnson  has  urged  the  USDA  to 
"assume  a  full  leadership  role  within  the  Federal  Government  to  help  rural 
America,  as  a  whole,  attain  its  rightful  place  within  the  Great  Society."  The 
task  is  to  help  local  people  bring  about  a  true  rural  renaissance. 

We  accept  this  new  mandate.  We  will  do  our  part  to  bring  about  a  rebirth 
of  rural  America. 

The  task  we  face  is  more  difficult  than  any  that  has  come  before  this  Depart- 
ment. We  seek  to  provide  better  incomes  for  farm  and  rural  families,  better 
jobs  for  those  underemployed,  and  new  opportunities  for  the  youth  of  rural 
America. 

There  is  no  reason  why  those  who  want  to  stay  in  their  home  community 
should  not  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  decent  living  there.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  rural  child  should  not  have  as  good  a  chance  as  a  city  child 
for  a  first-class  education  ...  or  why  credit  should  not  be  as  equally  avail- 
able to  the  rural  businessman  as  it  is  to  his  urban  counterpart  ...  or  why 
the  rural  family  should  not  be  able  to  get  credit  to  build  a  home  on  as  favor- 
able terms  as  those  available  in  cities  or  suburbs  ...  or  why  rural  communi- 
ties should  not  be  able  to  supply  the  water  and  sanitary  and  other  services 
which  make  for  pleasant  community  life. 

These  are  the  objectives  we  pursue  as  we  continue  to  serve  the  time  honored 
needs  of  those  who  produce  the  abundance  of  food  and  fiber.  I  am  confident 
that  the  leadership,  competence,  and  commitment  we  honor  here  today  will 
continue  to  typify  USDA  in  the  future. 


help  people  in  western  North  Carolina 
to  a  better  way  of  life. 

ROBERT  W.  DEMAREE,  FHA:  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.:  For  energetic  and  re- 
sourceful leadership  in  the  development 
of  a  rural  water  association  program  for 
Indiana  benefiting  thousands  of  farm 
and  other  rural  families  with  an  ade- 
quate and  uncontaminated  water  supply. 

WALTER  H.  DOVE,  SCS,  Bellefon- 
taine,  Ohio:  For  exceptional  effective- 
ness in  initiation  of  an  outstanding  rec- 
reational program  and  in  development 
of  facilities  for  youth  program  activities 
in  the  Logan  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation District. 

THOMAS  B.  FATHERREE,  FHA; 
Jackson,  Miss.:  For  sound  administra- 
tive leadership  in  direction  of  supervised 


credit  programs,  and  for  achievement  of 
understanding  and  support  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  program 
objectives  in  Mississippi. 

JOHN  D.  GIBSON,  FHA;  Skowhegan, 
Maine:  For  exceptional  effectiveness  in 
assistance  to  rural  families,  for  achieve- 
ment of  extremely  high  repayment  rec- 
ord, and  for  praiseworthy  performance 
in  the  overall  management  of  a  county 
office. 

DR.  EVA  L.  GOBLE,  CES;  Lafayette, 
Ind.:  For  efficient  leadership  at  State 
and  national  levels  in  development  of 
programs  to  strengthen  and  enrich 
family  living  during  changing  times. 

WILLIAM  F.  GRIFFETH,  C&MS;  At- 
lanta, Ga.:  For  exceptional  results  in 
coordinating    efforts    to    expand    lunch 
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service  to  small  rural  schools  in  eastern 
Kentucky  as  part  of  the  War  on  Poverty 
program. 

WILLIAM  RAY  HATCH.  FAS:  Nai- 
robi. Kenya:  For  exercise  of  unique  abil- 
ities and  personal  qualities  which  great- 
ly enchanced  the  image  and  interests  of 
American  agriculture  abroad  and  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  Embassy 
Team  endeavor. 

CARL  M.  HEATON,  ASCS;  Kansas 
City.  Mo.:  For  proficient  leadership  and 
direction  in  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  commodity  office  programs, 
especially  merchandising,  warehousing, 
and  traffic. 

C.  DALE  JAEDICKE.  SCS;  Lincoln. 
Nebr. :  For  materially  increasing  soil  and 
water  conservation  accomplishments  in 
Nebraska  with  fewer  personnel  through 
superior  management  techniques. 

EARL  W.  KLEIN,  C&MS:  Detroit 
Lakes.  Minn.:  For  exercise  of  high  tech- 
nical competence  thus  contributing  to  an 
improved  poultry  grading  program  and 
its  understanding,  acceptance  and  use 
by  producers,  processors,  and  consumers 
of  poultry  and  poultry  products. 

FLORENCE  W.  LOW,  CES;  College 
Station,  Tex.:  For  diligent  educational 
leadership  to  home  economists  of  Texas 
and  the  Nation  in  fostering  deeper  con- 
cern for  the  needs  of  families  and  their 
homes  in  a  changing  society. 

VICTOR  B.  MacNAUGHTON.  FS: 
Oxford,  Miss.:  For  advanced  initiative 
and  leadership  in  administration  of 
Yazoo-Little  Tallahatchie  Flood  Preven- 
tion Projects  while  producing  new  pro- 
cedures to  assist  all  cooperators  and  ef- 
fect long-term  improvement  of  rural  life. 

HAROLD  B.  MARTIN,  SCS;  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.:  For  mature  leadership  in 
soil  and  water  conservation  activities  in 
Louisiana,  stimulation  of  cooperation 
among  agencies  and  groups,  and  devel- 
opment of  personnel. 

ALEXANDER  P.  McLACHLAN,  ASCS: 
New  Orleans,  La.:  For  creative  leader- 
ship in  introducing  and  accomplishing 
revolutionary  changes  in  cotton  pro- 
grams and  storage  policies  and  in  initi- 
ating a  cotton  export  sales  program. 

WARREN  T.  MURPHY,  FS;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  For  exceptional  leader- 
ship, competence,  and  alertness  in  plan- 
ning, coordinating  and  supervising 
forestry  measures  to  prevent  floods  and 
improve  and  restore  the  Nation's  vital 
watersheds. 

W.  BRYAN  OLIVER,  FHA;  West  Jef- 
ferson, N.C.:  For  effective  and  inspira- 
tional leadership  in  directing  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  program  in 
North     Carolina,     thus     strengthening 


SCS  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  LA.— Olin  T. 
Seely,  State  Administrative  Officer,  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  Alexandria,  La.,  was  named 
Federal  employee  of  the  year  by  the  Central 
Louisicna  Federal  Business  Association  for  his 
excellent  work  and  community  service.  Mr. 
Seely  also  received  commendation  from  Admin- 
istrator D.  A.  Williams. 


rural  communities,  preserving  family 
farms  and  benefitting  rural  people. 

CARY  D.  PALMER,  SRS;  Austin. 
Tex.:  For  unusual  performance  and  ini- 
tiative in  carrying  out  his  duties  as  agri- 
cultural statistician  for  Texas  and  in 
recruiting  and  developing  technicians  for 
the  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 

ROBERT  E.  ROSELLE,  CES;  Lincoln, 
Nebr.:  For  strong  leadership,  counsel, 
and  educational  efforts,  in  the  best  tra- 
dition of  Cooperative  Extension,  which 
have  contributed  substantially  to  the 
Nebraska  agricultural  economy,  and 
assistance  to  Nebraska  agribusiness 
firms. 

JOSEPH  A.  RYAN,  Jr.,  FAS:  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  For  leadership  with  dis- 
tinction in  administration  and  supervi- 
sion of  a  comprehensive  world-wide 
ocean  shipping  program. 

J.  KENNETH  SAMUELS,  FCS;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  For  important  contribu- 
tions to  rural  people  and  their  coop- 
eratives through  research  and  effective 
administration  of  cooperative  marketing 
programs. 

CHARLES  SWIGART,  SCS;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  For  notable  technical  con- 
tributions to  watershed  planning  and  de- 
velopment and  in  formulating  policies 
and  procedures  for  administering  water 
programs. 

THOMAS  F.  SWOFFORD,  FS;  At- 
lanta, Ga.:  For  unique  leadership  and 
ability  in  the  establishment  and  develop- 


ment of  a  comprehensive  and  far-reach- 
ing Forest  Tree  Improvement  Program 
on  the  National  Forests  in  the  Forest 
Service  Southern  Region. 

GAYLORD  A.  THAYER,  ASCS;  Iowa 
Falls,  Iowa:  For  well  demonstrated 
leadership  and  supervisory  ability  in 
presenting  and  administering  ASCS  pro- 
grams in  Hardin  County,  Iowa,  in  a  man- 
ner which  resulted  in  heavy  program 
participation  by  farmers. 

LOWELL  H.  WATTS,  CES;  Fort  Col- 
lins. Colo.:  For  creative  imagination, 
innovation,  energy,  and  contagious  en- 
thusiasm devoted  to  thoughtful  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  programs  at  local, 
State,  national,  and  international  levels. 

Science,    engineering,    and    technology 

ROSCOE  S.  ANGLE.  FS;  Missoula. 
Mont.:  For  courageous  steadfast  leader- 
ship and  accomplishment  in  aerial  pho- 
tography during  the  June  1964  western 
Montana  extreme  flood  emergency;  and 
for  exceptional  competency  in  the  tech- 
nical photographic  reproduction  fields. 

LESTER  R.  BROWN,  SEG;  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  For  extraordinary  professional 
competence,  initiative  and  dedication,  as 
exemplified  by  recent  research  contribu- 
tions to  the  understanding  of  future 
world  food  problems. 

GAIL  W.  ELEY.  SCS:  Upper  Darby, 
Pa.:  For  meritorious  competence  and 
initiative  in  coordinating  and  developing 
new  procedures  and  improving  engineer- 
ing activities  in  the  Public  Law  46  Con- 
servation Program  in  the  Northeast 
States. 

CHESTER  J.  FRANCIS,  SCS;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  For  greatly  effective  lead- 
ership in  pioneering  the  development  of 
sound  engineering  principles  for  a  na- 
tionwide program  of  small  watershed 
projects  and  in  integrating  those  tech- 
niques into  the  national  conservation 
program. 

DR.  JOE  R.  FURR.  ARS;  Indio,  Calif.: 
For  most  perceptive  competence  in  the 
choice  of  parent  varieties  in  breeding 
for  production  of  improved  citrus  varie- 
ties in  California,  Florida,  and  Texas. 

DR.  LEONARD  JURD,  ARS;  Albany. 
Calif.:  For  marked  accomplishment  in 
research  on  plant  pigments  and  related 
polyphenols:  elucidating  flavonoid  struc- 
ture, discovering  the  mechanism  of  color 
changes  in  anthocyanin  pigments,  and 
synthesizing  coumestrol.  a  potent 
estrogen. 

ALLEN  BOSLEY  LEMMON,  Califor- 
nia State  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Sacramento,  Calif.:  For  national  and 
State  leadership  in  recommending  and 
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administering  legislation,  and  develop- 
ing standards  and  procedures  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  chemicals  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture  and  protection  of  its 
consumers. 

DR.  HAZEL  H.  McKAY,  FS;  Washing- 
ton, D.C.:  For  exceptional  competence, 
creativity,  and  contribution  resulting  in 
substantial  increase  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  taxonomy,  genetics,  and  cultural 
identification  of  fungas  incitants  caus- 
ing wood  decay. 

DR.  ETHEL  C.  E.  McNEIL,  ARS; 
Beltsville,  Md.:  For  important  scientific 
discoveries,  authorship,  and  leadership 
in  the  field  of  textile  microbiology  as  re- 
lated to  household  hygiene. 

DR.  GEORGE  C.  PAPAVIZAS.  ARS; 
Beltsville,  Md.:  For  significant  research 
and  accomplishment  on  soilborne  plant 
pathogens,  including  fundamental  stud- 
ies on  the  microecology  of  these  patho- 
gens and  competing  micro-organisms. 

ROY  W.  RIEMENSCHNEIDER,  ARS; 
Wyndmoor,  Pa.:  For  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  agriculture,  industry,  and  medi- 
cine through  development  and  improve- 
ment of  research  methods  of  determin- 
ing detailed  fatty  acid  and  glyceride 
composition  of  fats  and  oils. 

PAUL  O.  RUDOLF,  FS:  St.  Paul, 
Minn.:  For  significant  results  in  develop- 
ment of  national  and  international  poli- 
cies and  programs  for  certification  and 
labeling  of  forest  tree  seed. 

DR.  CHARLES  R.  RUSSELL,  ARS; 
Peoria,  111.:  For  highly  creative  funda- 
mental research  on  the  synthesis  and 
characterization  of  new  organic  chemi- 
cals and  polymers  derived  from  cereal 
grains  and  for  stimulating  and  effective 
leadership  in  developing  industrial  ap- 
plications for  cereal  products. 

DR.  FRED  M.  SHIGLEY,  ARS ;  Olym- 
pia,  Wash.:  For  most  excellent  service 
to  the  national  livestock  industry  by 
originating  and  developing  a  system  for 
collecting  blood  samples  at  packing 
plants  to  screen  cattle  herds  for 
brucellosis. 

LEE  S.  SOUTH,  FS;  Grand  Rapids, 
Minn.:  For  providing  continuity  and  ex- 
emplary assistance  to  a  forestry  research 
program  involving  more  than  24  field 
experiments,  two  experimental  forests, 
and  a  10-scientist  laboratory. 

DR.  C.  EDITH  WEIR,  ARS;  Beltsville. 
Md.:  For  noteworthy  contributions  and 
effectiveness  in  planning  and  adminis- 
tering national  research  programs,  in- 
cluding three  major  program  reviews 
and  projections  requested  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

DR.  QUENTIN  M.  WEST,  ERS ;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  For  meritorious  leadership 


in  developing  and  directing  agricultural 
economic  research  on  a  worldwide  basis, 
contributing  immeasurably  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  U.S.  agricultural  exports. 

Management   and   general 
administration 

LEROY  F.  ABEL,  FS;  Pasadena, 
Calif.:  For  exceptional  competence  in 
managing  a  vital  business  organization 
on  the  large  and  complex  Angeles  Na- 
tional Forest,  with  pronounced  benefits 
to  the  Forest,  its  program  officials  and 
personnel. 

LAYNE  R.  BEATY,  INF;  Washington, 
D.C.:  For  his  achievement  of  more  ef- 
ficient expanded  radio  television  service, 
and  a  wider  use  of  Department  programs 
through  his  work  with  broadcast  media. 

LYLE  L.  BOEHLER,  FS;  Missoula, 
Mont.:  For  conspicuous  dedication  to 
duty  in  promoting  and  activating  auto- 
matic data  processing  machine  methods 
in  the  fields  of  forestry,  engineering, 
business  management,  work  planning 
and  statistics. 

DAN  E.  BULFER.  FS;  Portland,  Oreg.: 
For  energetic  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  a  highly  ef- 
fective reorganization  of  the  personnel 
management  program  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Region  of  the  Forest  Service. 

STANLEY  J.  DORICK,  OMS:  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  For  exceptional  achieve- 
ment in  developing  and  administering 
the  centralized  services  of  supply,  con- 
tracting, property  space,  communica- 
tions, directives  and  related  paperwork 
management  programs  for  18  agencies 
and  offices. 

ELEANOR  A.  FERRIS,  C&MS;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  For  unusual  effectiveness 
in  interpreting  and  explaining  to  con- 
sumers the  marketing  services  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  such  a 
clear  and  interesting  manner  as  to  pro- 
mote a  greater  public  understanding 
and  utilization  of  these  services. 

JOHN  P.  HAUGHEY,  ASCS;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  For  estimable  staff  advice 
and  leadership  in  providing  effective  de- 
velopment and  administration  of  pro- 
gressive personnel  management  policies, 
programs,  and  practices  adapted  to 
agency  needs. 

CELIA  KAPLAN,  ASCS;  Washington. 
D.C. :  For  a  high  level  of  accomplishment 
in  the  development  of  procurement  and 
supply  management  practices  and  sys- 
tems used  throughout  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
in  both  Washington  and  field  office 
administration. 

JOHN  J.  KIRACOFE,  C&MS;  Wash- 
ington, D.C:   For  meritorious  perform- 


ance in  developing  claims  policies  and 
procedures  and  in  directing  all  claims 
operations  involving  review  and  deter- 
mination of  fiscal  liability  resulting  from 
program  and  administrative  operations 
of  his  agency. 

BERTHA  P.  LAMBETH.  OMS;  Wash- 
ington, D.C:  For  conspicuous  profes- 
sional competence,  productivity,  and 
dedication,  greatly  contributing  to  the 
effective  operation  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement Services'  training  effort. 

EDD  LEMONS,  CES;  Stillwater, 
Okla.:  For  marked  service  to  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  youth  programs 
through  exceptional  leadership  and  abil- 
ity in  organizing  and  administering  ef- 
fective public  relations  programs  on  a 
State  and  national  basis  and  on  foreign 
assignments. 

HARRY  C.  MacFATE,  FS;  Washing- 
ton. D.C:  For  rare  personal  initiative  in 
devising  and  applying  effective  know- 
how  toward  achievement  of  economical 
methods  and  procedures  in  the  admin- 
istration of  complex  land  adjustment  ac- 
tivities of  the  Forest  Service. 

HARRY  P.  MILEHAM,  INF;  Washing- 
ton, D.C:  For  most  substantial  leader- 
ship, effective  management,  and  per- 
sonal application  in  administering  and 
improving  Department  publications, 
achieving  high  quality  and  economy,  and 
contributing  significantly  to  public  un- 
derstanding and  use  of  Department 
services  and  programs. 

BERNIECE  H.  SPRADLEY,  ASCS; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.:  For  providing  invalu- 
able assistance  in  systems  development, 
and  for  conducting  highly  complex  ac- 
counting activities  in  an  extremely  ac- 
curate and  timely  manner  despite  fre- 
quently changing  agency  organization, 
programs,   and  operating  requirements. 

Achievement   by   support   personnel 

MURIEL  N.  BROWN.  FS:  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.:  For  expertness  in  supplying 
responsible  administrative  and  liaison 
services  while  performing  at  an  excep- 
tionally high  level,  her  duties  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  Regional  Forester  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Region  of  the  Forest  Service. 

JOSEPHINE  A.  COURS,  C&MS;  Hous- 
ton, Tex.:  For  worthy  contributions  to 
the  Cotton  Classing  Program  through 
excellence  in  office  management,  in  se- 
lection, training  and  supervision  of 
seasonal  employees,  and  work  relation- 
ship with  the  cotton  trade. 

BILLY  B.  GORDEN,  SRS;  Austin, 
Tex.:  For  sustained  exemplary  perform- 
ance, ingenuity,  and  dedication  greatly 
contributing  to  the  success  of  enumera- 
tive  and  objective  yield  farm  surveys. 
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JAMES  O.  HAYDEN.  C&MS:  Austin, 
Tex.:  For  performance  of  essential  tasks 
with  unusual  dependability  and  coop- 
erativeness  involving  supervision  of  sea- 
sonal laborers  in  cotton  classing 
operations. 

S.  CATHERINE  HEBERLE,  ERS: 
Washington.  D.C.:  For  exceptional  com- 
petence and  ability  as  secretary  to  the 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Foreign  Eco- 
nomics thereby  affording  material  as- 
sistance to  the  ERS  foreign  operations 
activities. 

OLETA  M.  KIRBY,  FS:  Duluth. 
Minn.:  For  exceptional  performance  of 
highly  responsible  and  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult assignments  while  serving  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 
Review  Committee. 

JOE  W.  MAYER,  SCS;  Newberry,  S.C.: 
For  highest  competence  in  execution  of 
duties  as  mobile  equipment  repair-in- 
spector thus  contributing  significantly 
toward  South  Carolina  achieving  over  a 
3 -year  period  the  lowest  maintenance 
plus  depreciation  cost  per  mile  in  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

THEODORE  A.  PITTS,  OMS;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.:  For  exemplary  attitude  and 
industry  in  executing  difficult  assign- 
ments, effectiveness  in  meeting  and  deal- 
ing with  others,  training  subordinates, 
and  in  maintaining  high  morale  among 
employees  of  the  18-agency  services 
group. 

Group  achievement 

BEAVER  WORK  UNIT,  SCS;  Beaver. 
Okla. :  For  a  high  level  of  achievement  in 
planning  and  applying  an  effective  soil 
and  water  conservation  program  in  the 
Beaver  County  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation District  and  for  exceptionally 
effective  administration  of  the  Great 
Plains  Program. 

CORDELL  WORK  UNIT,  SCS;  Cor- 
dell,  Okla.:  For  conspicuous  performance 
in  effectively  applying  conservation 
practices  through  use  of  PL-46,  Great 
Plains,  Flood  Prevention,  and  other  De- 
partmental programs  coordinated  with 
those  of  other  public  and  private 
resources. 

COTTON  BATTING  RESEARCH 
GROUP,  ARS;  New  Orleans,  La.:  For 
exceptional  and  ingenious  application  of 
chemical  technology  and  engineering 
principles  leading  to  the  development 
of  low-cost  cotton-batting  products  hav- 
ing improved  performance  characteris- 
tics. 

COTTON  CARDING  INVESTIGA- 
TION GROUP,  ARS;  New  Orleans,  La.: 
For  conception  and  development  of  an 
ingenious  modification  of  cotton  carding 


EXPANDING  AMERICA'S  PLAYGROUND— 
Secretary  Freeman  and  Forest  Service  Chief 
Cliff  buy  the  first  recreation  conservation  stick- 
ers from  Mrs.  Susan  Cohn.  For  use  on  autos, 
the  $7  stickers  will  be  on  sale  at  all  Forest 
Service  Visitor  Information  Centers,  Rangers' 
Stations,  and  Supervisors'  offices  in  the  National 
Forests  and  other  Federal  recreation  areas. 
They  will  be  available  in  Washington  at  Room 
206,  Liberty  Loan  Building.  Authorized  in  1964, 
the  sticker  helps  finance  expansion  of  public 
recreation  opportunities. 


machines  which  materially  contributes 
to  the  production  of  cotton  products  of 
improved  quality  at  less  cost. 

CROWLEY  WORK  UNIT,  SCS:  Crow- 
ley, La.:  For  extended  high  level  produc- 
tion of  quality  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion work  through  effective  organization 
and  full  utilization  of  available  resources. 

DIVISION  OF  MARKETS,  Virginia 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Immi- 
gration; Richmond,  Va.:  For  imaginative 
leadership  in  planning,  coordinating  and 
adopting  a  marketing  program  for  feeder 
pigs  in  Virginia  which  has  improved 
quality,  lowered  mortality  rates,  in- 
creased returns  to  producers,  and  helped 
to  establish  a  firm  market. 

LIVESTOCK  SECTION,  ERS;  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  Denver,  Colo.:  For  con- 
ducting economic  analysis  and  outlook 
work  for  livestock  and  meat  of  great 
aid  to  policy  formulation  at  the  highest 
levels  in  a  period  of  critical  change. 

Mccracken  county  extension 

SERVICE  STAFF,  CES;  Paducah,  Ky.: 
For  most  substantial  leadership  in  devel- 
opment of  the  4-H  Automotive  Safety 
Program  which,  through  its  success  and 
popularity  with  teenage  youth  of  Mc- 
Cracken  County,  has  spread  throughout 
Kentucky  and  the  Nation. 

OHIO  STATE  ASC  COMMITTEE  & 
ACP  STAFF,  ASCS;  Columbus,  Ohio: 
For  exceptional  initiative  and  leadership 
in  developing  and  testing  through  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  Program  and 
Rural  Area  Development  projects,  a  spe- 
cial technique  for  conservation  which 
has  been  adopted  on  a  national  scale. 


SANTA  FE  COUNTY  ASCS  OFFICE, 
ASCS;  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.:  For  invaluable 
efforts  in  developing  several  pooling 
agreements  among  small  acreage  farm- 
ers and  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
Federal  Extension  Service  through  in- 
stigating a  bi-lingual  information  pro- 
gram in  an  economically  depressed  area. 

TRAINING  STAFF  &  COMMITTEE, 
ASCS;  Washington,  D.C:  For  most 
worthy  leadership  and  achievement  in 
developing,  directing,  and  conducting  ef- 
fective training  programs  resulting  in 
improved  administration,  employee  and 
committeemen  morale,  and  public  serv- 
ice in  ASCS  State  and  county  operation. 

WINNEBAGO  COUNTY  ASCS  OF- 
FICE, ASCS;  Thompson,  Iowa:  For 
achieving  a  notable  record  of  service  to 
farmers  through  meetings,  personal  con- 
tacts, and  news  media  resulting  in  un- 
usual participation  in  the  Feed  Grain 
and  Wheat  Referendum  Programs. 

WILLIAM  A.  JUMP  MEMORIAL 
AWARD 

The  William  A.  Jump  Memorial  Award 
is  presented  annually  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  service  in  the  field  of  public 
administration.  The  foundation  is  sup- 
ported through  private  contributions. 

Any  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  37  years  of  age  is  eligible  to 
receive  this  award  which  was  established 
in  1950  in  honor  of  the  late  William  A. 
Jump,  Budget  and  Finance  Officer  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  recog- 
nized throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  nationally,  for  his  leadership 
and  distinguished  contribution  to  effec- 
tive public  administration. 

This  year  the  awards  were  presented 
during  the  Department's  annual  honor 
awards  ceremony  to: 

WILLIAM  JOSEPHSON,  General 
Counsel,  Peace  Corps 

SAMUEL  A.  LAWRENCE,  Assistant 
Chief,  Commerce  and  Finance,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget 

EDWIN  P.  TRAINOR,  Assistant  Re- 
gional Commissioner,  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  Department  of  the  Treasury 


Meat    inspector    honored 

Elsworth  Locus,  USDA  meat  inspec- 
tor stationed  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  re- 
cently received  a  Certificate  of  Merit  and 
cash  award  of  $50  for  a  suggestion  for 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  a  form  in  the  transmittal  of  labels 
between  meat  inspection  stations.  Mr. 
Locus  is  a  career  employee  with  10  years 
of  service  in  meat  inspection  work. 
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Signup  Records  for  1965  Feed 
Grain  and  Wheat  Programs 

Several  new  records  were  established 
during  the  recent  voluntary  enrollment 
of  farmers  in  the  1965  Feed  Grain  and 
Wheat  Programs. 

Farmers  signed  up  more  than  1,489,000 
farms  in  the  Feed  Grain  Program,  11 
percent  more  than  ever  before  and  over 
891,000  farms  in  the  wheat  program,  or 
9  percent  above  the  previous  record. 

A  record  36.7  million  acres  (7  percent 
over  record)  was  diverted  from  feed 
grain  production,  and  7.5  million  acres 
from  wheat  production. 

Both  these  ASCS-administered  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  divert  substantial 
acreages  from  the  production  of  grain 
crops.  They  accomplish  this.  Feed 
grain  carryover  has  been  reduced  more 
than  one  billion  bushels  (or  34  percent) 
since  the  end  of  the  1960-61  marketing 
year.  Wheat  carryover  is  about  a  bil- 
lion bushels  less — a  one-third  reduction. 

ASCS  employees  are  always  busy  dur- 
ing the  spring  signup  periods  which  usu- 
ally last  eight  weeks.  This  year  153,000 
entries  had  to  be  made,  totalled,  and 
verified  each  week  in  the  field  offices. 
State  reports  on  totals  have  to  be  almost 
perfect. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  State  figures  are 
verified  and  national  totals  computed 
in  about  a  day  by  the  Statistical  Serv- 
ices Section  of  ASCS,  Policy  and  Pro- 
grams Analysis  Division. 


RED   CHINA    AGRICULTURE    SLUGGISH 

Agriculture  in  Communist  China, 
which  accounts  for  about  half  of  China's 
Gross  National  Product,  continued  its 
sluggish  recovery  in  1964.  It  still  ap- 
pears to  be  below  1957  levels.  Private 
plot  development  continued  to  increase. 
Most  industrial  crops,  especially  cotton, 
continued  to  rise,  although  below  1957 
production.  Grain  production  increased 
beyond  1963  levels,  and  there  was  some 
gain  in  livestock — mostly  sheep  and 
goats.  Wheat  and  potatoes  held  at 
year-earlier  levels. 


Three  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Staff  members  recently  received  Agency 
for  International  Development  assign- 
ments: Luther  B.  Daniel  of  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.,  and  Eugene  C.  Schroepfer  of 
Wausau,  Wis.,  have  been  assigned  to 
Brazil,  and  Milton  A.  Stinson  of  Colorado 
City,  Tex.,  to  Columbia. 
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Extension  Home  Economist  Nancy  Boyd,  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  gives  tips  on  how  to  save 
food  nutrients.  This  is  one  of  the  many  types  of  information  available  to  consumers  in  some  urban 
areas. 


1965  FARM   BILL 

To    improve    income    and    match   supply 
with  demand   .   .   . 

Five  basic  policy  objectives  stood  out 
in  the  President's  farm  bill  presented  to 
Congress  on  April  5  .  .  . 

•  An  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable,  stable  prices  for  U.S.  con- 
sumers; 

•  Improved  supply  and  demand  bal- 
ance with  lower  government  expendi- 
tures; 

•  Parity  of  income  opportunity  for 
the  efficient  family  farmer; 

•  Parity  of  opportunity  for  all  rural 
people,  with  new  opportunity  for  small 
farmers; 

•  Use  of  agricultural  resources  to  pro- 
mote U.S.  interests  and  world  peace 
through  trade  and  aid. 

Specific  programs  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  bill  proposed: 

I 1 )  Extension  of  the  voluntary  wheat 
diversion  program  for  2  years  .  .  . 

(2)  Extension  of  the  voluntary  feed 
grain  program  for  2  years  .  .  . 

(3)  Establishment  of  a  price  support 
mechanism  for  rice  utilizing  loans  and 
marketing  certificates  .  .  . 

(4)  Extension  of  the  wool  act  for  2 
years  .  .  . 

(5)  Provision  for  a  long-term  crop- 
land adjustment  program  .  .  . 

(6;  Provision  for  the  lease  and  sale 
of  acreage  allotments. 


For  a  Safe  Future — Safety  Now. 


New  Elections  for  Committeemen 
in  2  Mississippi  Communities 

Following  complaints  last  fall  of  vot- 
ing irregularities  in  Madison  County, 
Miss.,  elections  of  farmer  committeemen, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
ducted an  intensive  investigation. 

Although  a  report  of  their  finds  noted 
few  irregularities,  it  did  indicate  that 
disturbances,  for  the  most  part  by  local 
citizens,  occurred  at  polling  places — dis- 
turbances that  could  have  interfered 
with  election  procedures. 

After  reviewing  the  matter  the  Madi- 
son County  committee  announced  that 
new  elections  would  be  held  in  two 
Mississippi  communities. 

According  to  Department  officials, 
both  county  and  State  election  officials, 
with  few  exceptions,  had  performed 
their  duties  commendably — conforming 
with  election  procedures. 

In  Madison  County,  Negro  farmers 
cast  47  percent  of  the  votes  in  the  1964 
election  for  community  committeemen 
and  51  percent  in  1961,  the  only  other 
year  when  voting  was  conducted  at  poll- 
ing places.  Prior  to  that  time  voting 
was  conducted  by  mail. 

Elections  of  farmer  committeemen  are 
of  vital  interest  to  rural  Americans, 
since  these  men  participate  in  the  local 
administration  of  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams. Only  farmers  with  a  crop  inter- 
est are  eligible  to  vote  in  community 
committeemen  elections. 
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Waste-not  Winners 
Harvest  Their  Rewards 

Fewer  and  better  reports — using  dis- 
carded food  cans  instead  of  costly  pots — 
using  rent-free  office  space  in  1,319 
locations— increasing  productivity  of 
workers  through  a  variety  of  means. 
These  were  some  of  the  ways  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  reducing  costs  and  saving 
money. 

These  victories  in  the  War  on  Waste 
have  not  gone  unnoticed.  On  Friday. 
April  23.  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  presented  19  USDA  employees 
and  units  with  presidential  citations  for 
their  part  in  the  drive  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary operating  expenses. 

Department  employees  and  their  units 
honored  were: 

H.  O.  Ogrosky,  SCS,  for  developing  a 
computer  program  that  will  bring  about 
a  S865.000  savings  the  first  year  and  a 
much  greater  savings  to  come. 

K.  Messenger,  ARS,  for  a  cost  avoid- 
ance of  $1,346,000  during  1964  in  a  plant 
pest  control  activity. 


C.  F.  Glass,  Jr..  OI,  for  a  savings  in 
printing  costs  of  $210,000  over  the  past 
two  years. 

J.  D.  Large,  FS,  for  a  savings  of  more 
than  $88,000  from  new  camp  feeding  ar- 
rangements in  Boise  National  Forest. 

A.  J.  Holmaas,  J.  Q.  Huey,  and  P.  E. 
Huber,  C&MS,  for  improved  audit  pro- 
cedures that  will  result  in  an  estimated 
savings  of  $200,000. 

H.  I.  Miller,  C.  Haggar,  G.  Harner.  R. 
B.  Mericle,  K.  M.  McEnroe,  H.  E.  Gas- 
kill,  W.  E.  Hauver.  R.  E.  Willie,  L.  V. 
Sanders,  and  J.  K.  Keim — a  10-man 
poultry-inspection,  management  team — 
for  savings  in  those  operations  amount- 
ing to  $1,500,000  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

W.  P.  Flatt.  ARS.  for  use  of  computers 
that  reduced  costs  of  dairy  feeding  tests 
by  $500,000  a  year. 

B.  M.  Meeks,  C&MS,  for  improved 
manpower  utilization  saving  nearly 
$238,000  during  the  first  full  year  of 
operation. 

R.  W.  Sooy,  ARS,  for  the  purchase  of 
transportation  equipment  that  reduced 
costs  $200,000  a  year. 


W.  D.  Watkins,  C&MS,  for  reduction 
in  cost  of  maintaining  meat  grading 
equipment  saving  an  estimated  $16,000 
annually. 

H.  R.  White,  FS,  for  tightening  up  re- 
ports saving  about  $22,000  a  year. 

I.  C.  Funk,  FS,  for  developing  a  stand- 
ard for  truck  purchasing  that  saved 
about  $60,000  in  a  year. 

C.  R.  Larmer,  FS,  for  changing  a  pho- 
tocopy service  saving  an  estimated 
$20,000  annually. 


USDA    Club    Goes    "sack   lunch" 

When  the  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  USDA  Club  meet,  they 
bring  their  lunches  in  paper  bags. 
"With  luncheon  prices  in  our  area 
ranging  from  $2.25  to  $2.75,  every- 
one enjoys  the  savings,"  said  John 
P.  Benevento,  C&MS,  president  of 
the  club,  in  a  letter  to  USDA. 

According  to  Benevento,  this  is 
the  second  "first"  for  the  San 
Francisco  Club.  The  first  USDA 
Club  was  organized  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  first  "sack  luncheon"  meet- 
ing was  held  in  October  when  Carl 
Barnes,  USDA  Director  of  Person- 
nel, was  the  speaker.  Because  of 
its  popularity  the  practice  has  been 
continued.  The  25-cent  cover 
charge  which  includes  coffee,  has 
built  up  a  small  surplus  in  the  club 
treasury. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  saving 
to  members,  but  membership  and 
attendance  at  meetings  have  been 
going  up  since  the  "sack  lunch" 
was  introduced. 

Twenty-four  USDA  agencies  are 
represented  in  the  San  Francisco 
area,  with  a  total  of  over  600  em- 
ployees. Largest  is  the  Forest 
Service  with  350. 

Club  officers  are:  John  P.  Bene- 
vento, C&MS,  president;  Virgil 
Eaton,  C&MS,  vice  president; 
Elizabeth  Popham,  western  area 
administrative  division,  secretary- 
treasurer;  and  the  following  board 
members — Lelia  Couch,  Forest 
Service;  Henry  Dobson,  dairy  mar- 
ket news;  Harold  Stevens,  grain 
market  news,  Wallace  Templeton, 
livestock  market  news,  C&MS. 


Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  and  the  Secretary  join  ranks  with  USDA  employees  who  won 
recognition  for  their  part  in  the  War  on  Waste.  Deportment  people  and  guests  in  background 
are  part  of  the  overflow  crowd  who  attended  the  awards  ceremony  in  the  USDA  Patio.  Some 
of  the  award  winners  (left  to  right)  are  Hermon  Miller,  LaVanus  Saunders,  Jonathan  Keim  (over 
Mr.  Humphrey's  right  shoulder),  Arthur  Holmaas,  James  Huey,  and  Paul  Huber,  all  of  C&MS. 


Plentiful   foods 

USDA's  June  list: 

Milk    and    dairy    products,    seasonal 
vegetables,  and  broiler  fryers. 
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Two  Million  Farmers  Don't  Earn 
Minimum  Wage,  Secretary  Says 

"Fewer  than  400,000  farmers  earn  a 
wage  comparable  to  that  of  a  skilled  in- 
dustrial worker  and  a  return  of  5  percent 
on  investment.  Between  2  and  3  million 
farmers  fall  short  of  that  investment 
return  and  the  national  minimum  hourly 
wage,"  Secretary  Freeman  told  farm  or- 
ganization representatives  in  Washing- 
ton recently. 

Secretary  Freeman  appeared  before 
members  of  the  National  Farmers  Union 
representing  Illinois,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

"There  just  aren't  very  many  rich 
farmers.  The  most  affluent  farms  in  the 
Nation  are  showplaces  supported  by  their 
owners  from  their  incomes  in  the  profes- 
sions, business,  or  industry.  If  they 
want  to  spend  money  on  farming  as  a 
hobby,  that's  fine,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
representative  of  farming  as  an  occupa- 
tion," the  Secretary  declared. 

"If  farm  prices  of  domestic  food  prod- 
ucts had  increased  at  the  same  rate  as 
wholesale  prices  of  nonfood  products  in 
the  past  decade,  consumers  would  be 
spending  about  $4  billion  a  year  more  for 
food  than  they  are  now,"  he  said. 


Two  cited  for  cotton  research 

Southwide  Men-of-the-Year  in  Serv- 
ice to  Agriculture  awards  were  recently 
presented  to  2  ARS  scientists  of  the 
Southern  Utilization  Research  and  De- 
velopment Division  at  New  Orleans. 

Honored  were:  Wilson  A.  Reeves,  chief 
of  cotton  finishes  research,  and  Dr.  J. 
David  Reid,  who  heads  research  on  cot- 
ton wash-wear.  They  were  chosen  by 
Progressive  Farmer  Magazine  to  receive 
the  award  because  of  their  part  in  "a 
number  of  historymaking  improvements 
in   cotton   fabrics." 

Some  of  Mr.  Reeves'  accomplishments 
of  recent  years  include  flame-retardant 
cotton  fabrics,  improvements  in  wash- 
wear  fabrics,  and  leadership  resulting  in 
all-cotton  stretch  fabrics  and  weather 
resistant  fabrics. 

Dr.  Reid  is  best  known  for  his  out- 
standing work  in  developing  and  improv- 
ing wash-wear  cotton  fabrics.  The  re- 
search of  Dr.  Reid  and  his  associates  has 
contributed  to  development  of  wash- 
wear  cotton  garments  which  resist 
wrinkling  and  keep  their  crease  and 
therefore  need  little  or  no  ironing. 


Lorene    Rutledge    shows    four   of    her   cify    4-H'ers 
"how  to." 


4-H  in  the  City 


On  the  farm,  pigs  may  squeal,  lambs 
bleat,  and  calves  bawl  in  a  4-H  Club 
chorus!  But  the  Nation's  farms  now 
have  fewer  than  half  of  the  Nation's 
4-H'ers — because  today  4-H  is  nearly 
everywhere,  in  town  and  country,  city 
and  suburbia.  Either  place,  it's  usually 
a  happy  time  when  the  Head-Heart- 
Hands-Health  boys  and  girls  get  together 
for  some  of  their  "learning  by  doing" 
activities. 

23  million  alumni 

Back  of  every  4-H'er,  of  course,  is  a 
trained  local  4-H  leader.  And  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Rutledge  of  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
is  one  of  the  country's  367,000  volunteer 
adult  leaders.  In  somewhat  typical 
suburbia,  on  the  edge  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  she  guides  one  of  the  country's 
94,700  local  clubs.  Both  Lorene  and 
Lloyd  were  4-H'ers  themselves,  2  of  the 
country's  23  million  alumni.  "He  was 
an  agriculture  teacher  and  I  was  a  home 
ec.  teacher  in  the  same  school  in  Arkan- 
sas, when  we  met  and  married,"  she  says. 

2V4  million  members 

Now  she's  the  busy  mother  of  five,  and 
Lloyd  is  a  4-H  professional  staff  member 
of  the  Federal  Extension  Service. 
"Sometimes  he  helps  with  4-H,"  she  says, 
"but  he  travels  a  lot  so  we  can't  count 
on  him."  Her  club  is  now  8  years  old, 
and  has  25  lively  members — among  the 
2%  million  4-H'ers  nationwide. 

Every  Friday  afternoon  right  after 
school,  her  25  come  scrambling  through 
her  back  door  into  the  big  recreation 
room,  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  never 
know  a  dull  moment !  The  crowd  works 
on  food  and  nutrition  projects,  clothing, 
home  beautification,  gardening,  electric- 
ity, and  automotive  care  and  safety — 
but  not  all  at  the  same  time,  luckily ! 


Words  of  One  Syllable 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  there 
is  no  law  that  says  you  HAVE  to  use  big 
words  when  you  write  or  talk. 

There  are  lots  of  small  words,  and 
good  ones,  that  can  be  made  to  say  all 
the  things  you  want  to  say,  quite  as  well 
as  the  big  ones.  It  may  take  a  bit  more 
time  to  find  them  at  first.  But  it  can 
be  well  worth  it,  for  all  of  us  know  what 
they  mean.  Some  small  words,  more 
than  you  might  think,  are  rich  with  just 
the  right  feel,  the  right  taste,  as  if  made 
to  help  you  say  a  thing  the  way  it  should 
be  said. 

Small  words  can  be  crisp,  brief,  terse — 
go  to  the  point,  like  a  knife.  They  have 
a  charm  all  their  own.  They  dance, 
twist,  turn,  sing.  Like  sparks  in  the 
night  they  light  the  way  for  the  eyes  of 
those  who  read.  They  are  the  grace 
notes  of  prose.  You  know  what  they  say 
the  way  you  know  a  day  is  bright  and 
fair — at  first  sight.  And  you  find,  as  you 
read,  that  you  like  the  way  they  say  it. 
Small  words  are  gay.  And  they  can 
catch  large  thoughts  and  hold  them  up 
for  all  to  see,  like  rare  stones  in  rings  of 
gold,  or  joy  in  the  eyes  of  a  child.  Some 
make  you  feel,  as  well  as  see:  the  cold 
deep  dark  of  night,  the  hot  salt  sting  of 
tears. 

Small  words  move  with  ease  where  big 
words  stand  still — or,  worse,  bog  down 
and  get  in  the  way  of  what  you  want  to 
say.  There  is  not  much,  in  all  truth, 
that  small  words  will  not  say — and  say 
quite  well. 

Joseph  Ecclesine  in 
Printers'  Ink 


During  fiscal  1964,  nearly  $7  billion  in 
total  agricultural  export  trade  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  United  States.  Of  this 
amount  about  $2  billion  or  nearly  30 
percent  was  in  agricultural  products. 

Farmers  in  1965  plan  to  sharply  in- 
crease soybean  planting  over  last  year, 
more  than  offsetting  (by  about  4  per- 
cent) declines  in  other  oilseed  crop 
acreages. 
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Freeman  Praises  State 
Director  for  Quick  Disaster 
Use  of  Donated  Foods 

Palm  Sunday  1965  will  live  in  the 
memories  of  many  left  homeless  and  des- 
titute by  twisters  that  whipped  through 
the  peaceful  Indiana  countryside. 

One  pleasant  memory  for  many,  how- 
ever, will  be  the  job  done  by  Charlie 
Howell,  and  his  staff  who  brought  help 
where  and  when  it  was  most  needed. 

For  the  past  6  years  Mr.  Howell,  a 
State  employee,  has  been  director  of 
school  lunch  and  food  distribution  ac- 
tivities. Built  into  his  job  was  the  re- 
sponsibility for  getting  USDA  donated 
foods  to  people  in  need  in  event  of  dis- 
aster or  other  emergencies. 

Following  the  tragic  path  of  the  tor- 
nado, he  delivered  a  trUckload  of  donated 


foods  to  an  armory  where  National 
Guard  cooks  had  set  up  mass  feeding 
operations  for  about  200  victims. 

He  also  stopped  in  small  communi- 
ties— at  single  farmhouses — at  a  town 
hall  where  Red  Cross  volunteers  were 
helping  the  shocked  and  dazed — any- 
where and  everywhere  food  was  needed. 
Mr.  Howell  and  his  crew  continued  to 
bring  loads  of  USDA  food  to  stricken 
communities  in  his  truck  through  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday. 

In  all,  they  brought  about  25,000 
pounds  of  USDA-donated  commodities 
to  some  5,000  people  in  need  of  this  help. 

In  a  letter  to  Howell  commending  him 
for  his  effective  job  of  personally  bring- 
ing practical  food  help  to  so  many  vic- 
tims, Secretary  Freeman  said  in  part, 
"Your  actions  during  this  emergency  are 
a  vivid  example  of  what  the  Federal- 
State  partnership  in  the  distribution  of 
our  Nation's  agricultural  abundance 
means  .  .  ." 
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FOOD  FOR  THE  5,000— Within  hours  after  a  Palm  Sunday  tornado  ripped  through  the  Indiana 
countryside  Charlie  Howell,  school  lunch  and  commodity  distribution  director,  and  staff  were  bringing 
USDA  donated  foods  to  victims  in  many  communities.  They  did  so  for  3  days,  helping  an  estimated 
5,000  people  in  need.  Here  Mr.  Howell  is  loading  up  the  truck  they  used — twister  damage  in 
background. 


Schnittker 

New  Under  Secretary 


Dr.  John  Schnittker 
Under   Secretary  of  Agriculture 

At  a  Presidential  press  conference  on 
April  27,  Under  Secretary  Charles  Mur- 
phy was  named  to  the  Chairmanship  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  USDA 
lost  an  able  and  popular  administrator. 

Dr.  John  A.  Schnittker,  Director  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  was  named  his 
successor  on  Friday,  May  7.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  a  Washington  agricultural 
newsman,  as  having  realistic  views  about 
farm  business  .  .  .  and  the  ability  to 
explain  without  talking  down  to  those 
less  knowledgeable. 

The  relatively  young  Under  Secretary 
was  born  on  a  Kingman  County,  Kans., 
wheat  and  livestock  farm  in  1924.  After 
an  undergraduate  degree  from  Kansas 
State  University  in  1950,  he  saw  com- 
bat as  an  infantry  officer  in  Korea. 

With  a  Ph.  D.  from  Iowa  State  he  re- 
turned to  Kansas  to  teach  agricultural 
economics  in  1956. 

An  author  of  articles  on  wheat  and 
general  agricultural  policy,  he  became 
consultant  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  1959  and  consultant  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress 
in  1960 — a  year  when  he  was  also  a  con- 
sultant to  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development. 

Chairman  of  the  Wheat  Task  Force 
established  by  President-elect  Kennedy 

(Continued  on  page  4.  column  3) 


WAR-ON-WASTE 
HONOR  ROLL 

Vice  President  Humphrey's  presenta- 
tion of  Presidential  Citations  in  Wash- 
ington was  covered  in  the  last  issue  of 
USDA.  Not  all  the  Presidential  Cita- 
tion winners  in  the  Department's  War 
on  Waste  received  awards  at  that  cere- 
mony, so  here  is  the  rest  of  that  Honor 
Roll. 

INDIVIDUALS  WHOSE  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS RESULTED  IN  SAVNGS  OVER 
$10,000 — Jack  L.  Cronk,  FS,  Boise, 
Idaho;  Norman  E.  Johnson,  FS,  Flag- 
staff, Ariz.;  Francis  B.  Lufkin,  FS,  Oka- 
nogan, Wash.;  Roy  E.  Morgan,  FS,  Jack- 
son, Wyo.;  G.  A.  Trinchard,  Jr.,  ASCS, 
New  Orleans,  La.;  John  E.  Weisgerber, 
FS,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

TEAM  EFFORTS  OF  TWO  OR  MORE 
TO  EFFECT  SAVINGS  OVER  $10,000— 
Loren  N.  Adkins,  and  John  E.  Bennett, 
FS,  Juneau,  Alaska;  William  C.  Bowles, 
Ralph  G.  Johnston,  and  Robert  C.  Kersh, 
FS,  Redding,  Calif.;  Robert  J.  Bezemek, 
Frank  H.  Snure,  Jr.,  and  Roger  D.  Der- 
by, ASCS,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Francis 
C.  Bell,  Gary  Beamer,  FS,  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex.;  William  C.  Evans,  Henry  J. 
Viche,  Homer  J.  Hartman,  Ernest  De- 
Silvia,  David  R.  Kyle,  Albin  C.  Ham- 
mond, Merrill  E.  Tester,  and  Lachlan  M. 
Stewart  (deceased),  FS,  Missoula,  Mont. 


UNIT  ACHIEVEMENTS  RESULTING 
IN  SUBSTANTIAL  SAVINGS— Chemi- 
cal &  Physical  Investigations,  Plum 
Island  Animal  Disease  Laboratory,  ARS; 
Eastern  &  Western  Aerial  Photography 
Laboratories,  ASCS;  Equipment  Engi- 
neering Organization,  FS;  Methods  Im- 
provement Staff,  Plant  Pest  Control  Div., 
ARS;  Mi- Wok  Ranger  District  Manage- 
rial Group,  FS;  Printing  Branch,  Publi- 
cations Division,  INF;  Siuslaw  National 
Forest,  FS. 

During  the  Washington  presentation 
of  awards  similar  to  these.  Secretary 
Freeman  noted  that  improved  manage- 
ment practices  made  possible  a  reversal 
of  the  rise  in  USDA  employment.  There 
were  4  percent  fewer  employees  in  June 
1964  than  in  June  1963. 

Meanwhile,  productivity  is  steadily 
going  up,  as  the  workload  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Department  soar. 

In  the  last  5  years  recreation  visits  to 
the  national  forests  have  increased  by 
about  one-half.  Number  of  children 
fed  under  the  School  Lunch  Program 
has  increased  by  one-fourth.  Volume 
of  meat  and  food  products  inspected  has 
increased  by  about  one-seventh.  Loans 
and  grants  to  farmers  and  other  rural 
people  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion have  much  more  than  doubled. 
Watershed  projects  under  construction 
have  sharply  increased. 


A  table  top  threshing  machine  was  worth  a  $400  incentive  award  to  its  inventor  Roy  Bui  lard  of  the 
Missouri  office  of  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service.  Mr.  Bui  lard  s  machine,  using  two  household  ap- 
pliances, a  food  blender  and  a  vacuum  cleaner,  will  soon  be  distributed  to  17  SRS  State  offices  for 
use  in  objective  yield  wheat  surveys.  He  designed  the  micro-thresher  to  speed  production  and  yield 
estimates  made  in  the  lab.  Since  only  small  samples  of  wheat  are  used,  it  was  previously  necessary 
to  thresh  and  separate  kernels  of  grain  from  chaff  by  hand  before  counting.  The  micro-thresher 
may  be  adapted  later  for  other  small  grains  and  sorghum. 


GET  IN  THE  PICTURE  by  participating  in  the  Star- 
Spangled  Savings  Plan,  (left  to  right)  F.  L 
Deming,  Treasury  Under  Secretary;  Dale  Robert- 
son, TV  Star  of  Wells  Fargo;  J.  W.  Macy,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
also  Chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental  Savings 
Bonds  Committee;  and  J.  M.  Robertson,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  got  the  Govern- 
ment-wide U.S.  Savings  Bond  drive  underway  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  recently.  Its 
objective — to  recruit  more  Federal  Payroll 
Savers — its  appeal — save  for  your  country's  se- 
curity and  your  own. 


New  Assistant  Administrator  in  CSRS 

George  F.  Burks,  nationally  recognized 
authority  on  timber,  outdoor  recreation, 
and  small  private  woodlands,  is  the  new 
Assistant  Administrator  for  cooperative 
forestry  research  in  USDA's  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service.  He  succeeds 
Dr.  Frank  H.  Kaufert,  who  played  a 
major  role  in  developing  policies  and 
procedures  for  the  Mclntire-Stennis  Co- 
operative State  Forestry  Research  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Kaufert  is  new  Director  of 
the  School  of  Forestry  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Burks  is  a  native  of  Helena,  Mont. 
He  graduated  from  the  School  of  For- 
estry at  the  University  of  California, 
where  he  also  did  graduate  study  while  a 
U.S.  Forest  Service  assistant  technician. 

In  1950,  he  transferred  to  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  office,  becoming  assistant 
director  of  the  division  of  forest  eco- 
nomics research  and,  since  1957,  director 
of  the  division  of  programs  and  special 
projects. 

He  was  the  first  USDA  representative 
on  the  President's  Recreational  Advisory 
Council  staff,  participated  in  the  study 
conducted  for  the  President's  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Community,  and  had  re- 
sponsibility for  analysis  of  the  timber 
situation  in  Appalachia.  Last  year  he 
received  the  Department's  Superior 
Service  Award. 


Farms  are  generally  becoming  larger 
and  more  specialized,  but  most  of  them 
are  still  family  units. 
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Secretary  Acts  to  Put  USDA 
Civil  Rights  Commitments 
into  Effect  Quickly 

"The  right  of  all  of  our  citizens  to 
participate  with  equal  opportunity  in 
both  the  administration  and  benefits  of 
all  programs  of  this  Department  is  not 
only  legally  required  but  morally  right." 

So  stated  Secretary  Freeman  in  a  re- 
cent memorandum  to  employees. 

As  a  result  of  a  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission report  of  racial  discrimination 
in  some  aspects  of  Department  programs 
and  an  exchange  of  letters  between  Mr. 
Freeman  and  President  Johnson  on  this 
subject,  the  Secretary  told  employees  to: 

1 )  Take  immediate  steps  to  encourage, 
where  it  does  not  already  exist,  increased 
participation  in  their  programs  by 
Negro  rural  residents  on  an  equal  basis 
with  whites;  devise  and  employ  means 
to  insure  this  increased  participation  in 
both  the  administration  and  benefits  of 
local  program  activities. 

2)  Take  immediate  action  to  secure 
complete  elimination  of  all  remaining 
segregation  and  discrimination  with  re- 
gard to  office  space  and  related  facilities 
at  field  installations. 

3)  Establish  at  once  procedures  to  en- 
force nondiscriminatory  service  assign- 
ments within  their  program  areas.  All 
personnel,  both  Negro  and  white,  at 
every  level,  will  serve  all  Department 
clientele  equally  and  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  of 
either  the  Department  officer  or  the 
client  to  be  served. 

4)  Cooperate  with  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Program  Review  and 
Evaluation  in  action  to  establish  methods 
of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
cedures to  bring  about  full  participation 
for  all  in  Department  programs  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 

The  Inspector  General  will  make  a 
continuing  review  and  special  surveys  of 
agency  operations.  He  will  report  any 
inadequacies  in  compliance  with  USDA 
policy  and  directives. 


USDA's  efforts  to  encourage  establish- 
ment of  much  needed  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  on  farms  and  in  rural 
areas  was  given  a  boost  during  1964 
when  Farmers  Home  Administration  ex- 
tended $9  million  in  supervised  credit 
to  some  200  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
70  rural  associations  in  42  States. 


Pesticides  Information 
Center  Established 

Secretary  Freeman  recently  an- 
nounced establishment  of  a  pesticides 
information  center  in  the  Department's 
National  Agricultural  Library  as  a  fa- 
cility in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's stepped-up  program  of  research 
and  education  in  the  fields  of  pest 
control. 

Output  and  scope  of  the  pesticides 
center  will  be  expanded  when  a  complete 
computer-based  system  is  installed  in 
the  Department. 

To  ensure  that  the  center  will  meet 
needs  of  expanded  nationwide  research 
the  National  Agricultural  Library  is 
working  with  the  Departments  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Inte- 
rior, and  Defense,  and  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  including  the  Federal 
Committee  on  Pest  Control. 


ARS  staff  members,  Dr.  Charles  Russel  (far 
right)  and  Gus  Mustakas  (far  left)  recently  re- 
ceived quality  incentive  awards  for  scientific 
achievements.  Mr.  Mustakas  worked  with 
UNICEF  and  an  industrial  firm  in  developing  ex- 
truded full-fat  soybean  flour  (high  in  protein) 
for  feeding  children  in  developing  countries. 
Dr.  Russel  was  honored  primarily  for  his  work 
in  characterizing  new  organic  chemicals  and 
polymers  from  cereal  grains.  Flanked  by  labo- 
ratory chiefs  Edward  Griffin  and  Carl  Rist,  Divi- 
sion Director  Dr.  Robert  Dimler  (seated)  presents 
awards. 


My  Job 


By  Earl  W.  Manthey  Grain  Market  Reporter 

Market  news  is  my  job:  News  that 
keeps  farmers  up  to  date  on  the  local 
market  situation  for  their  crops:  News 
as  important  to  the  farmer  as  stock 
market  quotations  are  to  the  investor. 

The  Federal-State  Market  News  Serv- 
ice maintains  a  grain  market  news  office 
in  Springfield,  111.,  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  USDA's  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service  and  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Agriculture.  As  Federal  supervisor  of 
this  office,  it's  my  job  to  see  that  our  staff 
tells  Illinois  farmers  what's  happening 
at  the  grain  elevators  so  they  can  market 
their  crops  most  efficiently. 

To  get  the  information,  we  telephone 
more   than   70   country  grain  elevators 


Duke     Manthey     reports     grain 
WTAX  studio,   Springfield,   III. 


market     news 


daily  to  determine  prices,  market  trends, 
supply  and  demand,  and  other  data  the 
farmers  need  to  know. 

After  we  compile  the  information,  we 
send  it  out  to  communications  networks. 
Radio,  television,  newspapers,  news  wire 
services,  and  the  telephone,  all  help  to 
get  the  data  to  the  farmer  while  it  is  still 
fresh. 

A  typical  broadcast  sounds  like  this: 

"This  is  your  Federal-State  Grain 

Market  Reporter. 
"Country   grain   price   trends   were 

steady  to  higher  in  Illinois  again 

Monday  afternoon. 
"Posted     country    elevator    buying 

prices  were:  shelled  corn  107-115; 

($1.07-$1.15)     soybeans    266-280; 

($2.66-$2.80)     oats    60-68    cents; 

and  hard  and  yellow  hard  wheat, 

where  available,   150-155    ($1.50- 

$1.55) 

Every  Friday,  a  printed  report  "Grain 
Market  News"  is  distributed.  This  con- 
tains highlights  of  a  nationwide  sum- 
mary and  a  detailed  review  of  the  Illinois 
trade. 

Our  grain  market  news  office  is  similar 
to  those  for  other  commodities — fruit 
and  vegetable,  dairy  and  poultry,  live- 
stock and  meat,  cotton  and  tobacco. 

Typical  of  all  market  reporters,  my 
job  requires  a  close  association  with 
those  I  serve,  an  understanding  of  their 
problems  and  interests  so  that  I  can 
make  sure  the  information  we  supply  will 
be  accurate  and  timely,  but  most  of  all, 
useful. 
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Inventive  Artist 
Puts  Little  People 
to  Work  for  USDA 


SCHNITTKER 

(Continued  from   page    I  ) 

in  1960,  Dr.  Schnittker  has  worked  pri- 
marily on  programs  for  major  farm 
commodities  since  then.  Feed  grains 
and  wheat  were  his  main  concern  during 
his  3  years  as  Staff  Economist  to  the 
Director  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

He  represented  the  Department  in  the 
preliminary  meetings  for  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  Trade  negotiations,  1963-64, 
in  Geneva. 

Then  in  June,  almost  a  year  before  be- 
coming Under  Secretary,  he  was  named 
Director  of  Agricultural  Economics,  re- 
placing Dr.  Willard  Cochrane. 


Two  of  Jon  Proctor's  little  people  want  you  to 
know  that  JUNE  IS  DAIRY  MONTH,  and  row's 
the  time  to  put  all  the  milk  and  dairy  products 
you  need  into  your  diet. 

A  little  chef  only  11  inches  tall  with 
a  2-inch-wide  grin  flips  a  fried  egg  big- 
ger than  his  head  high  in  the  air. 

A  comical  steer  8  inches  long  munches 
colored  straw  as  a  little  butcher  shows 
off  a  cut  of  USDA  choice  beef. 

A  styrofoam  lady  tosses  a  gnat  sized 
cigarette  from  a  tiny  car  into  a  crepe- 
paper  forest. 

All  these  little  fellows  are  doing  a  job, 
telling  that  eggs  are  plentiful — explain- 
ing USDA  meat  grades — helping  pre- 
vent forest  fires  by  showing  a  careless 
smoker. 

Their  creator  and  keeper  when  they 
are  not  off  on  some  assignment  is 
Janice  M.  Proctor  of  the  Department's 
Arts  and  Graphics  Division.  She  began 
production  of  the  little  ones  (they  now 
number  about  50)  4  years  ago.  The 
first  two  were  created  by  request  for  a 
C&MS  exhibit  known  as  Meat  Miracle. 
They  were  a  farmer  and  a  steer,  and  as 
honored  firsts  they  hang  conspicuously 
over  her  drawing  board. 

Since  Meat  Miracle,  Jan  has  concocted 
and  constructed  pelicans,  Beatles  (sing- 
ers), housewives,  grocers,  school  kids, 
and  many  more  little  creatures  with  ap- 
propriate props,  like  food  and  trees. 
Their  usefulness  now  extends  beyond 
just  exhibits  to  television  and  still 
pictures. 

Asked  if  she  has  made  any  modifica- 
tions in  the  basic  design  of  the  little  fel- 
lows, she  noted  that  their  heads  are 
round  now,  whereas  they  originally  were 
all  square  and  angular — an  evolution  of 
sorts. 


Miss  Jan  Proctor  touches  up  one  of  her  crea- 
tions— a  pelican  who  will  soon  carry  a  message 
to  consumers  about  plentiful  foods. 


Congress  Praises  REA 

A  number  of  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  made 
speeches  extolling  the  work  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  on  May 
11,  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  agency. 
REA  so  far  has  financed  electric  service 
for  6  million  consumers  and  telephone 
service  for  2  million  rural  subscribers. 


Freeman  Shows 
Confidence  in  First 
Rural  Renewal  Program 

Life  in  Little  River,  Ark.,  the  site  of 
the  Nation's  first  rural  renewal  program, 
is  being  influenced  by  what  Secretary 
Freeman  calls  the  rural  renaissance  in 
America. 

So  far  improvements  in  Little  River 
County  include  the  creation  of  more 
than  135  jobs  not  there  before  local  peo- 
ple organized  their  development  effort, 
and  the  strengthening  of  an  existing 
plant  that  provides  40  additional  jobs. 

Still  other  hundreds  of  temporary  jobs 
were  provided  by  $1.8  million  worth  of 
housing,  industrial,  and  public  utility 
construction  initiated  there. 

Just  how  does  the  Department  help  in 
this  rural  renewal  of  an  area? 

Well,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion (FHA)  makes  special  loan  funds 
available.  In  addition,  FHA  assigns  a 
project  leader  to  work  full  time  in  the 
designated  renewal  area  with  the  local 
rural  renewal  authority. 

These  are  the  only  special  contribu- 
tions by  the  Department.  Existing 
USDA  agencies  in  the  area  continue 
their  regularly  assigned  work,  cooperat- 
ing whenever  they  can  in  renewal  efforts. 


' 


An  Ashdown,  Ark.  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clovie 
Duckett  proudly  show  Secretary  Freeman  around 
their  new  home.  They  financed  it  by  a  USDA- 
FHA   senior   citizen's   rural    housing    loan. 


In  our  50  States  there  are  nearly  2.3 
billion  acres  of  land. 


The  total  wealth  of  American  families 
crossed  the  $1  trillion  mark  early  last 
year  and  surpassed  $1.1  trillion  by  the 
end  of  1964. 
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USDA  REPRESENTED  AT 
NATURAL  BEAUTY  CONFERENCE 

About  1,000  community  leaders  as  well 
as  representatives  from  local,  State,  and 
national  Government  attended  the  re- 
cent White  House  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty.  Fifteen  panels  discussed  every- 
thing from  city  parks  to  agriculture  and 
landscape. 

Economic  and  esthetic  values  of  a 
beautiful  countryside  were  explored 
from  both  an  urban  and  rural  view- 
point— the  objective  being  to  find  ways 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
can  stop  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  natural 
resources. 

The  only  exhibit  at  the  conference  was 
designed,  constructed,  and  set  up  by  the 
Department.  Additional  USDA  con- 
tributions were  in  the  persons  of  panel 
members  and  speakers — experts  on  the 
subject  at  hand. 

Donald  A.  Williams,  Soil  Conservation 
Service  Administrator,  was  a  member  of 
the  Farm  Landscape  Panel — a  group 
chairmaned  by  former  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  SC8  International  Programs 
Edward  H.  Graham. 

Arthur  Greeley,  Forest  Service  Deputy 
Chief,  was  a  member  of  the  Landscape 
Action  Panel  —  Hamilton  Pyles,  FS 
Deputy  Chief  was  on  the  panel  dealing 
with  Reclamation  of  the  Landscape — 
Erling  Solberg,  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice, was  a  member  of  the  Roadside  Con- 
trol Panel. 

In  an  address  to  the  Recreation  Ad- 
visory Council  and  conferees  Secretary 
Freeman  mentioned  functions  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  3 -year-old  coun- 
cil (of  which  he  is  Chairman)  as  they 
relate  to  national  beautification. 

Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  Chairman  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty,  helped  to  establish  the  Recrea- 
tion Advisory  Council.  The  Council  co- 
ordinates the  activities  of  approximately 
50  Federal  agencies  in  line  with  national 


responsibilities    for    improving    outdoor 
recreation. 

The  White  House  Conference  on 
Natural  Beauty  was  proposed  in  Febru- 
ary by  President  Johnson.  In  his  Mes- 
sage on  Natural  Beauty  he  said:  "We 
must  not  only  protect  the  countryside 
and  save  it  from  destruction,  we  must 
restore  what  has  been  destroyed  .... 
Our  conservation  must  be  not  just  the 
classic  conservation  of  protection  and 
development,  but  a  creative  conservation 
of  restoration  and  innovation.  Its  con- 
cern is  not  with  nature  alone,  but  with 
the  total  relation  between  man  and  the 
world  around  him." 


USDA  PROVIDES  THE  EXHIBIT  FOR  WHITE 
HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  NATURAL  BEAU- 
TY— David  Granahan,  Chief  of  the  Department's 
Exhibits  Service,  points  out  features  in  USDA's 
exhibit  model  to  Henry  Nichol,  USDA  Liaison 
Officer  to  the  Conference  (in  background)  and 
Laurance  Rockefeller,  Chairman  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty.  Depart- 
ment employee  George  Baka  (at  right)  was 
Conference  Exhibit  Designer. 


BEAUTY  IN  THE  BLOOMS— (I.  to  r.)  John  D.  Powell,  departing  USDA  buildings  manager  shows 
Sheila  Miller,  C&MS,  and  Joseph  T.  Pearson,  newly  appointed  buildings  manager,  how  his  garden 
grows.  Sheila,  who  as  Miss  USDA  contributes  her  own  share  of  beauty  to  the  Department,  is  im- 
pressed with  the  2,000  red  tulips.  An  east  wing  bed  contains  a  like  number  and  another  1,000  red 
tulips  plus  azaleas  brighten  the  south  side  of  the  building.  It  was  Mr.  Powell's  last  day  with  USDA 
before  taking  on  the  same  job  for  State  Department.  For  more  on  improvements  around  the  USDA 
home  grounds  see  page  4. 


Agency  Administrators 
Report  on  Civil  Rights 
Progress 

Members  of  the  USDA  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Civil  Rights  re- 
cently heard  a  report  on  the  progress  of 
five  agencies  of  the  Department  in  im- 
plementing the  Civil  Rights  program  in 
USDA. 

ASCS  Administrator  Horace  Godfrey 
said  that  action  had  been  taken  to  bring 
all  phases  of  his  agency's  work,  as  well 
as  that  of  associations  and  contractors 
with  whom  ASCS  does  business,  into 
full  compliance.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  number  of  Negroes  employed  by  his 
agency  in  11  Southern  States  has  been 
increased  from  7  in  1964  to  about  2.000 
currently.  Although  most  of  these  are 
part-time  workers,  they  are  opening  the 
way  for  an  increased  number  of  full-time 
employees. 

FES  Administrator  Dr.  Lloyd  Davis 
said  that  all  State  Extension  Services 
had  either  provided  assurance  of  com- 
pliance or  plans  by  which  compliance 
would  be  achieved.  Among  other  things, 
Extension  Service  is  integrating  in-serv- 
ice training,  discontinuing  separate 
staffs,  abolishing  segregated  offices,  and 
moving  toward  integrated  services. 

FHA  Deputy  Administrator  Floyd 
Higbee  said  that  there  has  been  a  37- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  Negro 
employees  recently.  More  Negroes  are 
on  State  and  county  committees  also, 
and  the  goal  is  to  have  at  least  one  Negro 
committeeman  in  each  county  where 
there  is  a  sizable  Negro  farm  population. 
This  will  help  to  further  assure  equality 
in  loan  making  and  supervision. 

SCS  Administrator  Donald  Williams 
said  that  while  Negro  employment  in  his 
agency  has  increased  substantially  and 
a  greater  effort  is  being  made  to  acquaint 
Negro  farmers  with  conservation  benefits 
more  needs  to  be  and  will  be  done. 

C&MS  Administrator  S.  R.  Smith  said 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  al- 
ready has  assurances  from  19,000  out  of 
20,000  school  districts  and  from  90  per- 
cent of  3,000  private  schools  that  school 
lunches  will  be  distributed  equitably. 
This  assurance  will  be  given  by  all 
schools  before  they  can  continue  or  be- 
gin participating  in  the  program. 


USE  OF  COMPUTERS  in  the  SOIL  CONSERVATION 
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HOW  TO  AVOID  SPENDING  $10,850,000  by  using  computers  is  the  topic  being  discussed  by  the 
Secretary,  Donald  Williams,  SCS  Administrator,  and  Harold  Ogrosky,  Chief  of  SCS  Hydrology  Branch 
(in  back).  Developed  by  SCS  engineers,  the  computer  program  provides  rapid  answers  to  crucial 
questions  of  how  much  flood  flows  may  be  reduced  by  various  combinations  of  channel  works  and 
control  structures.  The  computers  will  not  replace  field  employees  but  will  step  up  efficiency — 
enabling  them  to  accomplish  much  more  watershed  planning  work  than  in  the  past. 


DuMars  Manages  FAS 
Exhibit  in  Japan 

Japan  recently  held  its  First  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Show  and  USDA  had  a 
hand  in  it.  ASCS  Director  of  Informa- 
tion Duke  DuMars  went  on  assignment 
with  FAS  as  manager  of  the  U.S.  Feed 
Exhibit. 

Cooperating  with  the  Department  on 
the  exhibit  were  the  U.S.  Feed  Grains 
Council,  Japanese-American  Soybean 
Institute,  and  National  Renderers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Among  the  high  points  of  the  show 
was  a  visit  from  members  of  the  Japa- 
nese royal  family  (see  photo).  Mrs. 
DuMars  presented  Princess  Hanako  with 
a  bouquet  of  roses  symbolic  of  U.S.- 
Japanese friendship. 

During  the  royal  visit  Mr.  DuMars  told 
the  Prince  that  the  display  of  feed-stuffs 
is  an  indication  of  the  interest  of  U.S. 
farmers  and  agribusinessmen  in  Japan's 
prosperity — a  prosperity  that  can  lead  to 
even  greater  trade  between  the  two 
nations. 

Japan  is  today  the  leading  customer 
for  our  farm  products  abroad. 


DUKE  WELCOMES  THE  PRINCE— M.  L  "Duke" 
DuMars  (back  to  camera)  and  his  wife  welcome 
Prince  Hitachi,  son  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and 
his  wife  Princess  Hanako  (center)  to  U.S.  feed 
grain  exhibit  at  Japan's  first  international  live- 
stock show.  Takehiko  Abe  of  U.S.  Feed  Grains 
Council,  at  left. 


It  took  60  hours  work  in  1947-49  to 
buy  the  month's  farm  food  supply  for  the 
average  family;  today  it  takes  37  hours. 
This  is  the  real  measure  of  food  prices. 


According  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  the  net  financial 
saving  of  individuals  in  1964  amounted 
to  29  billion — about  75  percent  higher 
than  their  saving  in  the  highest  preced- 
ing postwar  year. 


Family  size  farms  accounted  for  67 
percent  of  all  farm  marketings  in  1944, 
71  percent  in  1959.  Preliminary  indica- 
tions are  that  about  the  same  relative 
change  took  place  during  the  first  4 
years  of  the  1960's. 


Worker's  hourly  earnings  have 
climbed  88  percent  since  1947-49;  farm 
food  prices,  only  15  percent. 
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Forest  Service 

Gives  Girl  Scouts  a  Tour 


Over  9,000  girls,  15  through  17  years 
old,  will  attend  the  Girl  Scout  Senior 
Roundup  in  Farragut,  Idaho  (July  15- 

28). 

Each  day.  for  5  days,  1,800  girls  in  a 
convoy  of  56  buses  will  leave  the  Round- 
up site  for  a  tour  of  the  Kaniksu  Na- 
tional Forest.  The  buses  will  be  manned 
by  U.S.  Foresters  to  provide  a  mile-by- 
mile  commentary. 

The  tour,  complete  with  demonstra- 
tions of  helicopter  firefighting  techniques 
and  smoke  jumping,  is  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  girls  will  contribute  something  to 
the  betterment  of  the  forest  during  their 
Roundup.  They  will  be  encamped  for 
the  2  weeks  on  a  naturally  rocky  5.000- 
acre  forest  site  with  marked  trails  offer- 
ing spectacular  views.  Each  patrol  of 
eight  girls  will  plant  a  tree  during  their 
stay,  adding  a  total  of  more  than  1,000 
trees  to  the  forest. 


Social  Security  and 
Summer  Help 


If  a  farmer  asks  you  about  social 
security  and  summer  help  let  him  know 
that: 

It  is  to  his  advantage  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  name,  address,  social  security 
number,  and  wages  paid  to  summer  em- 
ployees. When  he  pays  $150  or  more  in 
cash  wages  to  an  employee  during  the 
calendar  year,  he  should  file  a  report  at 
the  end  of  the  year  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  pay  the  social  se- 
curity taxes  due.  The  tax  for  1965  is 
7^4  percent  of  the  money  paid  of  which 
the  employee  and  employer  each  pay 
half. 

If  he  pays  employees  on  an  hourly, 
daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  basis,  he  should 
keep  a  record  of  the  days  worked  pro- 
viding ( 1 )  the  employee  works  20  days 
or  more,  <2)  earns  $150  or  more — during 
the  year. 

If  he  (the  farmer)  hires  a  crew  leader 
without  a  written  agreement  who  in  turn 
hires  a  crew  of  employees,  the  farmer 
need  only  record  his  crew  leader's  name, 
address,  and  employer's  identification 
number.  However,  with  a  written 
agreement  stating  that  the  crew  leader 
is  the  farmer's  employee,  each  crew 
member  is  considered  an  employee  of 
the  farmer  for  social  security  purposes. 


Field  Units  To  Be  Checked 
on  Civil  Rights  Compliance 

Following  a  2-day  meeting  of  the 
USDA  Citizens  Advisory  Committee, 
on  Civil  Rights,  Secretary  Freeman 
1  announced  that  its  members  will  be 
'  visiting  USDA  field  units  to  observe 
and  evaluate  the  extent  of  their  com- 
pliance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

This  first-hand  look  will  make  com- 
mittee advice  and  counsel  of  maxl- 
j  mum  assistance  in  implementing  the 
Civil  Rights  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment. The  measures  being  taken  to 
encourage  participation  by  all  of  our 
rural  population  in  USDA  programs 
and  services  will  be  of  special  interest 
to  committee  members. 

The  idea  of  committee  members 
making  individual  field  agency  visits 
grew  out  of  the  2-day  meeting. 
Other  recommendations  by  the  com- 
mittee included: 

•  Expansion  of  on-the-job  training 
as  a  recruitment  technique  to  assure 
employment  of  more  Negro  workers: 

•  Vigorous  enforcement  and  polic- 
ing of  compliance; 

•  Use  of  film  and  brochures  to  ex- 
plain program  benefits  and  a  larger 
field  staff  to  get  information  to  Negro 
farmers. 

USDA  Marketing  Specialists 
in  Guatemala 

Know-how  for  improving  grain,  fruit, 
and  vegetable  markets  in  Guatemala  is 
being  offered  to  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  by  five  USDA  specialists  now 
on  assignment  there.  The  team  also  is 
advising  on  commercial  canning,  food 
processing,  and  agricultural  credit. 

Members  of  the  team  include  James 
Lemley,  Nebraska  ASCS  Office:  Edwin  D. 
Allen,  FHA,  Texas;  and  Dwain  Watson, 
Tennessee;  Billy  West,  Utah;  and  Ed- 
mund Evans,  New  York;  all  of  C&MS. 
They  arrived  in  Guatemala  toward  the 
end  of  April  and  most  of  them  will  work 
there  until  the  end  of  June.  Another 
agricultural  economist  is  being  recruited 
to  analyze  Guatemalan  needs  for  eco- 
nomic studies,  and  to  recommend  per- 
sonnel and  procedures  for  accomplishing 
the  job. 

More  than  150  USDA  technicians  are 
now  working  overseas  in  the  Depart- 
ment's technical  assistance  programs 
which  are  coordinated  by  the  Interna- 
tional Agricultural  Development  Service. 


LASSIE  COMES  TO  D.C. 
TO  GET  FS  AWARD 


LASSIE  AND  FRIEND 

Lassie,  one  of  the  world's  most  famous 
dogs,  was  honored  in  the  USDA  Patio  in 
May.  The  honor  was  a  special  conser- 
vation award  to  the  Lassie  TV  program, 
since  it  reaches  40  million  Americans 
each  week  with  a  message  about  forestry 
and  natural  resource  conservation. 
About  a  year  ago  Lassie  became  a  Forest 
Ranger's  dog  on  the  popular  TV  weekly. 
Since  then  the  work  of  USDA's  Forest 
Service  has  been  featured.  While  in  the 
Patio,  the  talented  collie  did  tricks  for 
an  appreciative  audience  of  Department 
employees  and  a  large  contingent  of 
children.  Lassie  wagged  at  the  crowd 
and  took  a  special  liking  to  the  Secretary 
(see  photo) . 

By  the  way,  color  photographs  of 
Lassie  and  Ranger  Corey  Stuart  i  actor 
Bob  Bray)  may  be  obtained  by  writing: 
Lassie-Forest  Ranger  Photo,  Lassie-TV, 
270  North  Canon  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif. 


Livestock  Reporters  Honored 

Two  livestock  reporters,  Donald  V. 
Duncan,  head  of  the  Livestock  Market 
News  Office  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and 
John  J.  McKenna,  assistant  officer  in 
charge  at  Chicago,  111.,  were  honored  at 
a  recent  conference  of  Federal  and 
Federal-State  livestock  market  news  re- 
porters in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  quality  salary  increase  and  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit  went  to  Mr.  Duncan  for  ex- 
ceptional proficiency  in  directing  the 
Sioux  City  program;  for  his  ability  in 
training  new  reporters;  and  his  excel- 
lent reports  on  the  changing  livestock 
market. 

A  quality  salary  increase  went  to  Mr. 
McKenna  for  his  reporting  competency 
and  his  efforts  in  promoting  market  news 
objectives. 
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COMPUTERS  CAN  BOOST 
USDA  LIBRARY  SERVICES- 
CUT  COSTS 

Electronic  computers  in  the  National 
Agricultural  Library  lead  to  manpower 
savings  and  would  double  the  output  in 
some  phases  of  the  library's  bibliographic 
services. 

This  was  one  of  the  recently  made 
recommendations  of  Task  Force  ABLE 
(Agricultural  Biological  Literature  Ex- 
ploitation) .  Such  a  system  would  make 
more  published  scientific  and  technical 
information  available,  expanding  USDA 
library  services  to  scientists. 

A  major  improvement  of  electronic 
computers  would  be  doubling  the  number 
of  references  in  the  USDA  Bibliography 
of  Agriculture  published  monthly  since 
1945. 

By  adopting  the  first  stage  of  the  sys- 
tem for  the  storage  and  retrieval  of 
bibliography  information  the  task  force 
estimates  that  $52,000  could  be  saved 
over  a  3-year  period. 

The  savings  would  help  finance  auto- 
mation enabling  the  library  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapidly  growing  amount  of  pub- 
lished scientific  agricultural  material — 
the  volume  of  which  doubles  about  every 
10  years. 

Also  recommended  by  the  task  force 
was:  (1)  Immediate  automation  of  all 
library  functions  which  can  be  pro- 
gramed to  achieve  worthwhile  savings, 
and  (2)  formation  of  a  study  group 
(task  force  leaders,  library  personnel, 
and  scientific  specialists)  to  review  re- 
sults of  questionnaires  returned  by  a 
representative  900  Department  research- 
ers. These  will  help  determine  the 
needs  of  USDA  research  scientists  for 
published  information,  their  sources  of 
such  information,  and  how  adequate 
their  current  sources  are. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS 

USDA's  July  list: 

Featured  are  fresh  plums.  Other 
plentifuls  are  frozen  concentrated 
orange  juice,  milk,  and  dairy  products, 
seasonal  vegetables,  fresh  peaches,  and 
waterinelons. 


From  emergency  flood  prevention 
funds  of  SCS,  $20,000  has  been  allocated 
for  emergency  seeding  and  erosion  con- 
trol work  on  burned  areas  of  the  Napa 
River  Watershed  in  northern  California. 


So  Remote  He  Went  by  Boat 

Eugene  Senat,  officer-in-charge  in 
Crowley,  La.,  of  food  distribution  ac- 
tivities for  C&MS,  has  to  visit  stores 
cooperating  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program. 

Last  month  the  trip  to  one  store 
was  a  real  pleasure.  He  had  to  travel 
15  miles  by  boat  through  beautiful 
Louisiana  country — a  trip  he  appreci- 
ated even  as  a  native  of  the  State. 

Well  over  20,000  stores  are  partici- 
pating in  this  USDA  program  to  date. 
Visits  by  men  like  Mr.  Senat  are  usu- 
ally to  teach  store  employees  how  to 
handle  coupon  sales.  Visits  are  also 
made  to  insure  compliance  with  the 
legal  provisions  of  the  program. 


Improving  USDA  Home  Grounds 


New   grasses   for   conservation 

In  the  less  than  30  years  since  the  days 
of  drought  and  duststorms  of  the  1930's. 
30  new  grasses  and  legumes  have  been 
introduced  in  this  country  to  control 
erosion  and  build  our  soil.  More  than 
50  million  pounds  of  seed  of  these  new 
varieties  is  on  the  market.  None  could 
have  been  purchased  25  years  ago,  says 
an  SCS  report  on  the  history  of  grass  in 
the  conservation  movement. 

Grassland  acreage  on  farms  and 
ranches  expanded  189  million  acres  be- 
tween 1929  and  1959,  according  to  the 
Agricultural  Census.  The  soil  conserva- 
tion program  and  the  new  grasses  con- 
tributed greatly  to  this  expansion. 

Today,  grasses  and  legumes  for  forage 
grow  on  nearly  half  the  land  area  of  the 
Nation.  The  SCS  report  said  that  the 
new  grasses  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  conversion  of  more  than  4.5  million 
acres  in  fiscal  year  1963  from  cropland 
to  grass  by  cooperators  in  the  country's 
nearly  3,000  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts.      . 

The  30  new  grasses  came  from  both 
domestic  and  foreign  sources.  For  in- 
stance, birdsfoot  trefoil  came  from  34 
pounds  of  seed  collected  in  1936  from  an 
old  pasture  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley, 
N.Y.  Lehmann  and  Boer  lovegrass, 
which  have  been  found  superior  to  other 
grasses  for  seeding  rangeland  in  the 
Southwest,  were  introduced  from  South 
Africa. 


DEPARTMENT 

OF 
AGRICULTURE 


USDA  BUILDINGS  IN  WASHINGTON  PROP- 
ERLY IDENTIFIED— Frances  B.  Critzer,  REA 
(left),  and  Mrs.  Freeman  admire  one  of  signs 
identifying  the  Department.  Project  was  re- 
sult of  employee  suggestion  by  Mrs.  Critzer  for 
which  she  received  $25  award. 


Last  year  members  of  rural  electric 
systems  financed  by  REA  paid  an  average 
of  2.25  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for 
electricity. 


NEW  SOD  REPLACES  NO  SOD  as  worn  plots 
around  USDA  Cotton  Annex  take  on  a  fresh 
green   look. 
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Officials  Go  Afield  to  See  Research  in  Operation 


DRESSED  FOR  THE  OCCASION— (r.  to  I.J  Juan  Gil  Preciado,  Mexican  Minister  of  Agriculture;  Dr. 
Robert  S.  Sharman,  Co-Director,  Mexico-U.S.  Commission  for  Prevention  of  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease; 
Secretory  Freeman;  Dr.  S.  C.  Gartman  (head  turned),  in  charge  of  Screwworm  Laboratory;  Congress- 
man  William   Hull,    Mo.,   Congressman   W.   R.   Poage,   Tex.,  view  fly-raising   operation   at  Mission,  Tex. 


Beltsville,  Md.,  is  usually  the  showcase 
of  agricultural  research  frequented  by 
dignitaries. 

Late  in  May,  however,  the  Secretary 
and  other  officials  went  afield  to  visit 
some  less  centrally  located  but  equally 
interesting  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice installations. 

In  Peoria,  111.,  Mr.  Freeman  reviewed 
research  of  the  Northern  utilization  re- 
search laboratory  on  corn,  wheat,  grain 
sorghums,  and  other  cereal  grains;  flax- 
seed and  other  oil  crops:  and  new  crops. 

At  the  Southern  utilization  research 
laboratory  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Secre- 
tary Freeman  reviewed  work  of  USDA 
scientists  with  cotton,  cottonseed,  pea- 
nuts, rice,  pine  gum,  citrus  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, and  tung  oil.  He  personally  pre- 
sented Superior  Service  Awards  to  the 
Cotton  Batting  Research  Group  and  the 


Cotton  Carding  Investigation  Group  for 
their  contributions  to  the  cotton 
industry. 

Next  day  Mr.  Freeman  was  joined  at 
Mission,  Tex.,  by  the  Mexican  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Juan  Gil  Preciado,  in  re- 
viewing the  assembly  line  techniques  de- 
veloped and  used  by  USDA  scientists  to 
rear  and  sterilize  male  screwworm  flies. 
Sterile  flies  are  being  very  effectively 
used  in  the  screwworm  eradication 
program. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Knipling,  present  chief  of  the 
Entomology  Research  Division,  reasoned 
in  the  early  1930's  that  if  a  way  could 
be  found  to  sexually  sterilize  male  screw- 
worm flies  and  release  them  in  infested 
areas,  the  species  would  bring  about  its 
own  destruction. 

(Continued  on  page  4,  column  3) 


"JUDGE"  FLAVIN  HAS  A 
GREAT  BATTING  AVERAGE 


"Judge"  Flavin,  a  1963  Superior  Service  Award 
winner,  receives  another  award  from  Secretary 
Freeman.      This  time  it's  for   30  years   of  service. 

The  Department's  Judicial  Officer  acts 
for  the  Secretary  in  deciding  cases  under 
formal  ajudications  and  ratemaking  pro- 
ceedings where  the  law  requires  hearings 
under  regulatory  statutes  administered 
by  USDA. 

Whatever  all  that  means  to  the  lay- 
man, it  adds  up  to  a  busy  career. 
Thomas  J.  Flavin,  who  has  served  in  that 
post  for  the  past  23  years,  can  testify  on 
that  count. 

During  those  years  "Judge"  Flavin  has 
handed  down  about  10,000  decisions  and 
orders  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Many  of  them  have  been 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  Federal  courts. 

He  has  what  Assistant  Secretary  Jo- 
seph Robertson  has  extolled  as  a  pretty 
good  batting  average.  Only  107  of  his 
decisions  have  ever  been  appealed.  He 
has  been  upheld  by  the  courts  in  74  of 
these  cases  and  his  decision  reversed  in 
only  18.  Fifteen  of  the  appeals  are 
pending. 

Mr.  Flavin  recently  reached  a  mile- 
stone with  the  Department  that  brought 
personal  and  direct  congratulations  from 
the  chief  himself — 30  years  with  Agri- 
culture. 


A  TRIBUTE 

As  a  tribute  to  R.  O.  Wilson,  Kentucky 
ASC  Chairman  who  passed  away  last 
January,  a  committee  of  ASCS  employ- 
ees and  others  are  setting  up  a  memorial 
fund.  It  will  be  used  as  a  scholarship 
for  some  worthy  Kentucky  boy  or  girl. 
Employees  may  send  a  contribution  to 
Loretta  S.  Wilson,  Sec.-Treas.,  R.  O. 
Wilson,  Sr.  Memorial  Foundation,  1409 
Forbes  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 


USDA  DOING  WELL  WITH  ITS  MOST  IMPORTANT  RESOURCE 


"If  I  have  been  a  successful  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  my  success  has  been  due, 
in  no  small  measure,  to  you — the  Per- 
sonnel Officers  of  the  Department  ..." 
Mr.  Freeman  said  recently  as  he  ad- 
dressed a  group  who  have  been  (as  he 
noted)  doing  a  good  job  without  any 
prodding. 

Assistant  Secretary  Joseph  Robertson, 
Personnel  Director  Carl  Barnes,  and 
their  personnel  administrators  were  get- 
ting a  direct  "thank  you"  from  the  Sec- 
retary at  a  South  Building  luncheon. 

"I  have  not  met  with  your  group  since 
early  in  my  administration,"  the  Sec- 
retary said,  the  inference  being  that 
there  had  been  little  need  for  such  a 
meeting.  The  personnel  men  had  kept 
him  well  informed,  while  collectively  and 
individually  doing  a  great  deal  to  im- 


SPEAKING  TO  HIS  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRA- 
TORS at  a  recent  luncheon,  Secretary  Freeman 
notes  that  he  is  kept  well  informed  on  matters  of 
personnel. 


prove  the  Department  and  its  services 
to  the  public. 

Specifically  he  commended  them  for: 

•  Automation  of  personnel  records — 
a  pioneering  program  now  being  eyed  by 
other  Agencies  of  the  Government. 

•  The  MOHR  (Management  of  Hu- 
man Resources)  Project — an  effort  to 
develop  more  effective  knowledge  of 
individual  employee  strengths  and 
weaknesses  for  placement,  promotion, 
reassignment,   awards  decisions. 

•  ADAM,  the  personnel  statistical  re- 
porting system  that  provides  information 
on  employees,  job  titles,  grades,  leave  and 
more,  literally  at  the  press  of  a  computer 
button. 

•  Department  centered  training  pro- 
grams such  as  the  program  for  Inter- 
agency  Management  Development, 
USDA  Seminars  in  Executive  Develop- 
ment, and  Seminars  in  Middle  Manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Freeman  mentioned  the  Depart- 
ment achievement  of  $375  million  reduc- 
tion in  costs  and  avoidance  of  cost  in- 
creases. He  noted  that  while  USDA 
services  are  increasing,  personnel  num- 
bers are  decreasing. 

He  indicated  that  a  lot  more  needs 
to  be  accomplished  in  cutting  costs;  re- 
viewing and  eliminating  or  adjusting 
jobs  to  current  needs;  introducing  work 
measurement  systems  such  as  those  used 
by  ASCS  and  OMS;  developing  man- 
power— identifying  promising  young  tal- 
ent— sharpening  employee  potentials 
through  job  training;  rotating  employees 
who  show  leadership  potential  through 
a  variety  of  assignments;  intensifying 
equal  employment  practices;  and  attain- 
ing the  high  safety  goals  recently  set  by 
the  President. 


USDA  Helps  Delight  Spanish  Palates 


Spain  has  been  purchasing  U.S.  agri- 
cultural products  for  cash  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  $100  million  annually  in  re- 
cent years.  It  is  a  leading  cash  cus- 
tomer for  our  agricultural  products. 

USDA,  cooperating  with  American 
food  associations,  means  to  keep  it  that 
way.  At  a  recent  trade  fair  in  Madrid 
jointly  sponsored  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
hibits made  a  hit. 

U.S.  beef  items,  dairy  and  wheat  prod- 
ucts were  so  popular  that  sections  of  the 
U.S.  exhibit  closed  at  intervals  to  avoid 
serious  people  jams.  Attendance  for  a 
single  day  ran  as  high  as  a  quarter 
million. 


Spaniards  consumed  the  U.S.  meat 
dishes  fast,  as  importers  inquired  about 
prices  and  delivery  dates. 

Three  thousand  ice  cream  cones  were 
sold  the  first  day  as  the  besieged  booth 
opened  and  closed  intermittently. 

Meanwhile — soya  oil  (from  soybeans 
sales  were  brisk — charcoal-broiled  chick- 
en parts  were  consumed  as  soon  as 
cooked — and  a  symposium  on  fat  addi- 
tives (from  tallow)  was  sparking  the  in- 
terest of  Spanish  feed  manufacturers. 

Above  the  clamor  the  call  of  the  Span- 
ish consumer  sounded  sweet  and  clear, 
"Compre  productos  Americanos."  (Buy 
American) . 


SLOW  MOVING  VEHICLE  EMBLEM 
IDENTIFIES  THOSE  GOING 
25  M.P.H.  OR  LESS 
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National  Farm  Safety  Week  is  July 
25-31,  and  this  year  it  will  serve  to  pub- 
licize an  emblem  that  should  reduce  one 
of  the  great  hazards  of  modern  farming. 

Farm  vehicles  must  frequently  move 
on  public  roads  at  slow  speeds.  Now  an 
emblem  has  been  developed  and  tested 
that  will  identify  these  slow  vehicles  to 
the  motorist — providing  the  motorist 
learns  what  the  emblem  looks  like  and 
means  (see  sketch). 

Made  of  fluorescent  yellow-orange,  it 
can  be  identified  at  500  feet  or  more  in 
daylight,  dusk,  or  at  night.  At  night  it 
shows  up  as  reflective  red,  highly  visible 
in  headlight  beams. 

Need  for  the  emblem  is  emphasized  by 
a  chilling  fact.  During  the  day,  a  driver 
going  20  miles  per  hour  on  main  rural 
highways  is  100  times  more  likely  to  be 
involved  in  a  crash  than  a  driver  travel- 
ing at  65  m.p.h. 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 
COMES  TO   NATION'S  CAPITAL 

July  marked  the  opening  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

John  F.  Conaboy,  who  supervised 
the  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  food  stamp 
program  for  more  than  2  years,  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  office. 


In  1964,  food  expenditures  accounted 
for  18.5  percent  of  disposable  income, 
down  from  18.9  percent  the  year  before. 


USDA:  July  14,  1965 


WELCOME  ABOARD— Secretary  speaks  with 
new  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Personnel  for 
Intergroup  Relations  William  W.  Layton.  Mr. 
Layton  succeeds  William  M.  Seabron,  who  earlier 
this  year  was  promoted  to  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  coordinate  agency  responsibilities  under 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Before  his  recent  ap- 
pointment in  USDA  Mr.  Layton  was  executive 
associate  of  Michigan  Economic  Opportunity  Of- 
fice (State  technical  agency  implementing  Anti- 
Poverty  Program).  Prior  to  that  he  was  director 
of  the  Lansing  office  of  the  Michigan  Fair 
Employment    Practices    Commission    for    6    years. 


FIRST  NEGRO  ASC 
COMMITTEEMEN  NAMED 

The  appointment  of  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  (ASC)  State 
Committeemen  is  rarely  of  more  than 
local  interest.  Recently  three  such  ap- 
pointments aroused  the  interest  of  a 
Nation. 

George  W.  Spears,  Mound,  Miss.; 
Caldwell  McMillan,  Annapolis,  Md.;  and 
John  Gammon,  Jr.,  Marion,  Ark.,  are 
the  first  Negro  farmers  ever  named  to 
ASC  State  committees. 

As  committeemen  they  are  responsible 
for  State  administration  of  such  farm 
action  programs  as  Agricultural  Con- 
servation Program,  price  supports,  acre- 
age allotments  and  marketing  quotas, 
the  feed  grain  program,  the  voluntary 
wheat   program,    farm    storage    facility 


AN  REA  COST  REDUCTION 

President  Johnson  recently  cited 
this  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
cost  reduction  effort  that  will  help 
bring  about  an  expected  $500  mil- 
lion cost  avoidance  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1965. 

Through  negotiations  conducted 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, a  newly  formed  elec- 
tric cooperative  was  able  to  secure 
5 -year  contracts  to  provide  whole- 
sale power  at  favorable  rates  from 
a  private  utility  company.  This 
made  a  $15,000,000  REA  loan  un- 
necessary with  no  loss  to  REA  pro- 
gram objectives. 


loans,  emergency  and  disaster  programs. 
and  related  activities. 

Mr.  Spears,  a  farmer  for  25  years,  owns 
and  operates  a  cotton  farm  and  raises 
cattle.  He  is  active  in  farm  organiza- 
tions and  local  groups.  He  has  a  B.S. 
degree  from  Alcorn  A.  &  M.  College. 

Mr.  McMillan,  in  farming  since  1946, 
owns  and  operates  a  corn,  tobacco,  and 
livestock  producing  farm.  He  gradu- 
ated Cornell  University  with  a  B.S. 
degree  in  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Gammon,  a  farmer  for  28  years, 
produces  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  soybeans, 
and  alfalfa.  A  commercial  crop  of  cat- 
fish raised  on  his  farm  adds  still  greater 
variety.  Active  in  farm  organizations 
and  the  manager  of  a  co-op  gin,  he  also 
serves  on  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
He  graduated  Arkansas  A.M.  &  N.  with  a 
B.S.  degree  in  Agricultural  Education. 


NEW  STATE  CONSERVATIONISTS 


Courtney  A.  Tidwell  and  Einar  Roget 

Recently  new  State  Conservationists 
for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  were 
announced  in  Alaska,  Oklahoma,  and 
New  Mexico. 

Courtney  A.  Tidwell,  formerly  head  of 
SCS  work  in  New  Mexico  succeeds  Ray 
Walker  as  State  Conservationist  in 
Oklahoma  (Stillwater).  Mr.  Walker  is 
retiring. 

Einar  Roget,  formerly  Assistant  State 
Conservationist  in  New  Mexico  (Albu- 
querque) moved  up  to  the  number  one 
spot.  Mr.  Roget  attended  Harvard  Uni- 
versity under  a  SCS-sponsored  program 
in  1959  where  he  received  a  master's  de- 
gree in  public  administration. 

Harold  W. 
Cooper,  formerly 
Assistant  State 
Conserva- 
tionist  in  Mon- 
tana is  the  new 
head  of  SCS  in 
Alaska  (Palmer). 
Mr.  Cooper  fills 
the  job  held  by 
retiring  State 
Conserva- 
tionist W.  B. 
Oliver. 


Harold  W.  Cooper 


USDA  Helps  With 

Youth  Opportunity  Program 

This  summer  1,150  boys  and  girls  are 
USDA  trainees  as  part  of  President 
Johnson's  Youth  Opportunity  Program. 

The  positions,  filled  early  in  June,  were 
primarily  earmarked  for  those  "who  need 
jobs  the  most  because  of  educational  or 
economic  disadvantages." 

Earlier  President  Johnson  had  called 
on  both  public  and  private  agencies  to 
provide  at  least  500,000  jobs  this  summer 
for  boys  and  girls  16  to  21  years  old — jobs 
over  and  above  any  summer  hiring  al- 
ready planned. 


(I.  to  r.)  George  W.  Spears,  Mound  Bayou,  Miss.;  Caldwell  McMillan,  Annapolis,  Md.;  and  John 
Gammon,  Jr.,  Marion,  Ark.,  the  first  Negro  farmers  ever  appointed  State  committeemen,  they  bring 
a   lot  of  experience   and    knowledge   of  agriculture  to  their   new   assignments. 


U.S.  expenditures  for  food  totaled  $80 
billion  in  1964. 


USDA:  July  14,  1966 
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SCS  STAFF  CONSOLIDATION  NETS  SUBSTANTIAL  COST  REDUCTION— Administrator  Donald 
Williams  tells  Secretary  about  personnel  study  of  SCS  Engineering  and  Watershed  Planning  Units, 
Cartographic  Units,  soil  science  staffs,  plant  science  staffs,  and  information  specialists.  Results 
indicated  that  Engineering  and  Watershed  Planning  Units  could  be  reduced  from  six  to  four,  Carto- 
graphic Units  from  six  to  five,  and  that  other  scattered  staff  personnel  could  be  pulled  together 
into  four  locations  and  their  numbers  reduced.  Chart  shows  cost  reduction  expected  for  fiscal 
1965  and    1966. 


USDA  IN  COMPETITION  WITH  OTHER  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  came  away  with  the  most  prizes 
in  the  1965  Government-Wide  Publications  Contest  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Editors  Association. 
Six  out  of  14  awards  went  to  the  Department.  At  awards  ceremonies  at  the  National  Press  Club 
the  Department's  winner's  circle  looked  like  this:  (I.  to  r.)  Ted  Crane,  editor  FARM  INDEX,  an  award 
for  excellence;  Robert  Enlow,  editor  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH,  two  awards  for  excellence;  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Joseph  Robertson,  on  hand  to  congratulate  winners  officially;  Ward  Konkle,  editor 
AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW,  first  prize;  Frank  Harmon,  two  awards  for  excellence  for  C&MS 
poultry  publications.  Over  20  Federal  bureaus  and  agencies  had  publications  entered  in  the 
competition. 


FHA  Goals  in 
Revitalizing  America 

Farmers  Home  Administration  Admin- 
istrator Howard  Bertsch  recently  said 
this  about  FHA  goals  in  the  revitalization 
of  rural  America. 

"Most  of  the  money  FHA  has  loaned 
and  most  of  the  time  spent  by  its  staff 
in  the  past  30  years  has  been  in  support 
of  family  farms.  .  .  .  Currently,  we  loan 
about  $750  million  a  year.  About  $200 
million  of  this  amount  is  used  to  help 


farmers  buy  and  develop  family  farms, 
$300  million  is  used  to  help  farmers  op- 
erate and  make  adjustments  in  family 
farms.  .  .  ." 

FHA,  noted  Mr.  Bertsch,  is  equally  in- 
terested in  the  improvement  of  rural 
communities  and  the  development  of 
economic  and  social  opportunities  for 
rural  people. 

Modern  water  systems,  modern  homes, 
and  modern  recreation  areas  he  called 
basic  ingredients  in  developing  the  kind 
of  small  town  that  young  people  today 
insist  upon. 


OFFICIALS  GO  AFIELD 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

The  technique  was  then  used  to  eradi- 
cate screwworms  on  the  island  of 
Curacao,  off  Venezuela.  A  cooperative 
State-Federal  campaign  was  organized 
in  1957  in  the  southeastern  United 
States,  and  screwworms  were  eradicated 
within  18  months,  eliminating  a  $20  mil- 
lion annual  loss. 

Southwestern  livestock  producers  then 
acted  to  end  their  $25  million  to  $100 
million  annual  loss  and  a  cooperative 
eradication  campaign  was  started  in 
1962.  By  1964,  they  had  achieved  a  99.9 
percent  reduction  in  the  five  States. 

A  few  screwworm  cases  continue  to 
occur  because  of  migration  from  Mexico, 
where  screwworms  exist  year-round  in 
large  numbers.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  Mexican  government  and  Mexican 
livestock  producers  a  living  barrier  of 
sterile  screwworm  flies  has  been  formed 
in  northern  Mexico  to  guard  against  re- 
infestation. 

Both  Mexican  and  U.S.  cattlemen  have 
a  keen  interest  in  extending  the  effort 
farther  south  in  Mexico  as  evidenced  by 
Minister  of  Agriculture  Preciado's  tour 
of  the  plant  with  the  Secretary. 


Grazing  Association 
Passes  Million  Acre  Mark 

FHA's  grazing  association  loan  pro- 
gram has  now  made  it  possible  for  880 
farm  or  ranch  families  in  Colorado, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  South  Da- 
kota, Utah,  and  New  York  to  purchase 
or  lease  more  than  1  million  acres  of 
grazing  land.  Close  to  $16  million  has 
been  loaned  since  April  1963  through 
May  1965  to  35  associations  in  the  7 
States. 


The  value  of  all  goods  and  services 
produced  in  this  country  in  1965  is  ex- 
pected to  total  around  6  percent  above 
the  $623  billion  reported  for  1964. 
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FOR  JULY  28,  1965 


USDA  Employees  Good  at  Finding  Ways  to  Reduce  Costs 


"So  far  in  fiscal  year  1965  we  have  re- 
ported new  savings  of  $106  million.  We 
are  $11  million  ahead  of  our  1964  fiscal 
record  with  another  quarter  left  in  fiscal 
1965.'' 

So  went  the  punch  line  of  the  Secre- 
tary's recent  memorandum  to  all  em- 
ployees reporting  cost  reduction  progress. 

He  pointed  out  that  intensified  efforts 
by  USDA  employees  to  stretch  the  tax- 
payer's dollar  were  paying  off  in  signifi- 
cant results. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  individual  proj- 
ects contributing  to  USDA's  recent  vic- 
tories in  its  War  on  Waste: 

•  A  new  method  of  handling  School 


Lunch  and  Special  Milk  programs'  funds 
enables  the  Treasury  Department  to  save 
over  $700,000  annually  in  interest  costs. 

•  A  technique  developed  for  basic  re- 
search studies  on  dairy  cattle  will  pro- 
vide savings  of  more  than  $428,000. 

•  The  cancellation  or  abolition  of  al- 
most 200  USDA  publications  saves  more 
than  $325,000. 

•  The  elimination  of  119  forms  and 
improvement  of  149  others  saves  about 
$370,000. 

•  The  shift  to  a  contract  basis  for 
services  and  repairs  on  office  machinery 
rather  than  paying  for  services  by  call 
saves  $250,000  annually. 


Employees'  Duty 
To  Serve  All 
Citizens  Equally 

President  Johnson  recently  asked 
heads  of  Federal  agencies  to  communi- 
cate the  following  Presidential  statement 
to  all  Federal  employees  and  "to  take  all 
appropriate  measures  to  assure  full  com- 
pliance with  the  spirit  of  the  law  that 
governs  and  guards  us  all." 
The  President's  Statement: 

I  want  to  make  one  thing  unmistak- 
ably and  indelibly  clear  to  every  Depart- 
ment, every  Agency,  every  office,  and 
every  employee  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

The    Federal    service    must   never    be 
either  the  active  or  passive  ally  of  any 
who  flout  the  Constitution  of  the  Unite 
States. 

Regional  custom,  local  tradition,  per- 
sonal prejudice,  or  predilection  are  no 
excuse,  no  justification,  no  defense  in 
this  regard. 

Where  there  is  an  office  or  an  officer  of 
this  Government,  there  must  be  equal 
treatment,  equal  respect,  equal  service — 
and  equal  support — for  all  American  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  race,  or  sex,  or  region, 
or  religion. 

Public  service  is  a  public  trust.  I 
would  call  upon  every  Federal  civilian 
employee  to  remember  that  he  bears  a 
high  and  solemn  trust  to  the  Constitu- 
tion under  which  he  serves.  If  all  about 
him — neighbors,  friends,  fellow  towns- 
men, even  family- — falter  or  fail  in  re- 
spect for  the  constitutional  rights  of 
others,  the  public  servant  in  the  service 
of  his  country  has  a  duty  to  protect,  de- 
fend, and  uphold  those  rights  by  work 
and  deed. 

The  Federal  service  asks  no  conform- 
ity— no  uniformity  of  thought  and  no 
unanimity  of  vote.  But  where  consti- 
tutional rights  are  concerned,  the  coun- 
try can  ask  no  more — and  accept  no 
less — than  uncompromising  devotion  to 
the  Constitution  itself. 


JUST  ONE  ILLUSTRATION — of  how  USDA  is  avoiding  unnecessary  costs  is  subject  of  poster  being 
presented  to  the  Secretary  by  Joseph  Robertson,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration.  Other  copies 
are  being  distributed  throughout  Department.  If  you  would  like  one  to  fit  a  small  bulletin  board  cut 
out  condensed  version  on  page  3. 


Incentive  Awards 

Some  83,700  superior  perform- 
ance awards  were  given  last  year 
throughout  Government,  an  in- 
crease of  7,000  over  the  previous 
year.  Measurable  benefits  from 
superior  performance  totaled  over 
$31  million.  Each  cash  award 
averaged  about  $146. 


Frank   W.   Ehman 


OUR  MAN  IN 
TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO 

Our  recently 
appointed  agri- 
cultural attache 
to  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  is  also 
accredited  to  the 
British  and 
French  Guianas, 
the  British, 
French,  and 
Netherlands 
West  Indies,  the 
Dominican  Re- 
public, Haiti,  Ja- 
maica, and  Suri- 
nam. 
To  Frank  W.  Ehman,  a  former  Iowa 
county  extension  agent  and  former  vo- 
cational agricultural  instructor,  this 
might  seem  a  far-flung  and  exotic  post 
for  him  to  cover.  But  probably  not — 
exotic  posts  are  not  new  to  him. 

In  1955  he  became  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service's  assistant  agricultural 
attache  to  Egypt.  Syria,  Lebanon,  and 
the  Sudan.  From  1957-59  he  was  agri- 
cultural attache  at  the  same  post,  and 
received  commendation  from  the  Navy 
for  assistance  in  handling  claims  arising 
from  U.S.  military  operations  in  Leba- 
non. He  also  got  a  Certificate  for  Sus- 
tained Superior  Performance.  From 
1959  to  1962  he  was  agricultural  attache 
to  Portugal. 

He  succeeds  William  B.  Callan,  who  is 
returning  to  Washington  for  reassign- 
ment. 


SMOKEJUMPER 
HITS  97  BIRDS 

It  takes  a  Smokejumper  Squad 
Leader  to  really  hit  the  jackpot  in 
Reno.  Neil  Walstade  is  richer 
today  by  $1,700,  and  a  sterling  sil- 
ver buckle  mounted  with  a  $20  gold 
piece  and  17  rubies  because  of 
really  calling  his  shots  in  the  gam- 
bling capital  of  the  United  States. 

The  shots  were  at  100  clay  birds 
in  the  Golden  West  Grand  Ameri- 
can Handicap  trap  shoot.  It  drew 
700  shooters  and  Neil  tied  in  his 
first  attempt  at  the  championship. 
hitting  97  pigeons.  In  a  50-bird 
shoot  off  he  bested  his  closest  rival 
46  to  44. 


Greater  Kansas  City  Club 
Winds  up  a  Good  Year 


International  Conference  On  Extension 

The  world's  first  international  confer- 
ence on  extension  services  for  agricul- 
ture, home  economics,  and  rural  youth 
will  be  held  August  2-13  at  South  Dakota 
State  University  in  Brookings.  Dele- 
gates of  38  participating  countries  will 
discuss  the  role  of  extension  education 
in  social,  economic,  and  political  devel- 
opment. Delegations  will  include  na- 
tional extension  service  directors,  na- 
tional leaders  in  home  economics  and 
rural  youth  work,  and  ministry  of  agri- 
culture officials  responsible  for  rural  de- 
velopment policy. 


A  POWERFUL  AND  DRAMATIC  PROFILE  OF  POVERTY— was  recently  displayed  for  8  weeks  in 
Smithsonian  Institution's  new  Science  and  Technology  Building.  USDA  photographers  Murray  Lemmon 
(pointing)  and  Russell  Forte  were  among  102  photographers  contributing  to  photographic  exhibit. 
"Profile  of  Poverty,"  attracting  thousands  of  Washington  tourists,  resulted  from  combined  effort  of 
nine  national  magazines,  five  leading  daily  papers,  nine  photographic  studios,  five  Federal  agencies, 
and  many  public  and  private  groups. 


Officers  for  1965-66  of  USDA  Club  of  Greater 
Kansas  City  are  (I.  to  r.):  R.  W.  Chaplaine,  Vice 
Pres.;  C.  E.  Pettengell,  Pres.;  Mrs.  J.  Richardson, 
Sec.-Treas.;  and  Mrs.  L.  Spalding,  Assistant  Sec- 
Treas. 

More  than  200  USDA  employees,  fam- 
ily, and  friends  attended  the  annual 
Awards  Dinner  of  the  Greater  Kansas 
City  USDA  Club  recently. 

The  Club  always  attracts  a  crowd. 
Average  attendance  for  their  eight 
luncheon  meetings  of  the  past  season  is 
224. 

Regional  Civil  Service  Director  Albert 
H.  Sonntag  addressed  the  group.  Cer- 
tificates and  gifts  were  presented  by  the 
Club  to  Miss  Helen  Ellsworth,  ASCS,  and 
Miss  Madeline  B.  Acock,  ASCS  for  15 
years  each  of  active  participation  in  the 
Club. 

Department  Superior  Award  winners 
iCarl  M.  Heaton  and  Berniece  H.  Sprad- 
ley)  were  also  on  hand  for  special  recog- 
nition. 


STATISTICS  ANYONE? 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS,  1964, 
the  annual  book  published  by  the  Sta- 
tistical Reporting  Service  came  off  the 
presses  early  in  June. 

Tables  appearing  for  the  first  time 
this  year  give  information  on  the  Great 
Plains  Conservation  Program  showing 
application  and  cost  shares,  contracts, 
acreage,  and  obligations,  by  States. 
Other  new  tables  show  export  and  im- 
port data  for  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

In  its  600  pages  the  handbook  provides 
figures  on  agricultural  production,  prices, 
supplies,  costs,  income,  and  related  sub- 
jects .  .  .  information  on  land  use,  farm 
ownership,  farm  workers,  and  food  con- 
sumption. There  are  statistics  on 
weather,  freight  rates,  refrigerated 
warehouse  storage,  fisheries,  forestry, 
world  crops,  and  foreign  trade. 

A  section  on  weights  and  measures  and 
conversion  factors  will  help  you  tran- 
slate products  from  one  form  to  another 
on  paper. 
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You  wouldn't  think  of  a  tin  can  as  being  worth  $11,000. 

You  might  not  think  of  a  tin  can  as  an  idea,  either.  But  it  was. 

A  plastic  flowerpot  contains  250  cubic  inches.  It  costs  45$. 

A  discarded  tin  can  contains  198  cubic  inches.   It  costs  nothing! 

"tfc^kieOj —  Punch  a  few  holes  in  the  can  for  drainage  and  dip  the  can  in 
asphalt  varnish.  Presto!   It  is  a  flowerpot.  Total  cost  7t. 

The  difference  between  45$  and  7t  is  only  pennies.  Unless,  of 
course,  you  multiply  by  thousands.  The  National  Arboretum 
of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  is  doing  that. 

MMllt—  Savings  of  $11,000.  What's  YOUR  idea  for  USDA  cost  reductions? 

USDA  COST  REDUCTION  PROGRAMSOFFICE  OF  PERSONNELS  U.S.  Department  of  AgricultureSWashington  D.C. 
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FCA  Man  Gets  Co-op  Editors  Award 

W.  Gi  fiord 
Hoag,  veteran 
chief  of  informa- 
tion services  for 
the  Farm  Credit 
Administration, 
received  the  1965 
Klinefelter 
Award  for  out- 
standing contri- 
butions to  coop- 
erative journal- 
ism. 

The  award  was 

W.  Gifford  Hoag  presented  at  the 

annual     institute 

of  the  Cooperative  Editorial  Association 

held  this  year  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Hoag's  contributions  to  co-op 
journalism  include  the  founding  and 
early  editorship  of  the  NEWS  FOR 
FARMER  COOPERATIVES  magazine. 
He  was  also  technical  advisor  for  the 
Farm  Credit  System's  award-winning 
film,  "Credit  Where  Credit  Is  Due." 


If  this  Nation  could  cut  farm  accident 
losses  in  half  (not  an  impossible  goal), 
the  yearly  savings  to  our  nation  and 
rural  community  would  exceed  4,000 
human  lives,  400,000  disabling — often 
permanent  injuries,  and  800  million 
hard-earned  farm  dollars. 


ARS  SAFETY  PROGRAM  WILL 
HELP  MEET  PRESIDENT'S  GOAL 

Coinciding  with  a  request  by  the  Presi- 
dent, that  all  Federal  Agencies  reduce 
accidents  30  percent  by  1970,  an  eight- 
point  safety  program  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  recently  got  under  way. 

It  covers  the  basics  of  safety  on  the 
job — use  of  accident  reports  to  identify 
and  solve  safety  problems,  employee 
training,  correct  handling  of  materials, 
the  value  of  orderliness,  protective  cloth- 
ing, safety  devices,  and  development  of 
safety  consciousness. 

The  program  is  intended  to  bring 
safety  education  to  firstline  supervisors, 
those  most  closely  associated  with  re- 
search and  regulatory  personnel.  It  will 
supplement  other  safety  programs  now 
in  operation  in  the  agency. 

Each  program  session  lasts  about  30 
minutes — 10  minutes  of  introduction,  a 
10-minute  movie,  and  another  10  or  more 
minutes  of  discussion.  Films  are  sup- 
plied by  the  National  Safety  Council. 

The  safety  series  is  being  rotated  to  92 
ARS  locations  during  the  next  2  years. 
It  is  so  designed  that  eight  small  classes 
to  permit  discussion  can  be  instructed 
simultaneously,  each  on  one  segment  of 
the  eight-part  series. 


Food  is  America's  greatest  stockpile  of 
ammunition  for  peace. 


The  Department's  Special  Milk  Pro- 
gram and  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram account  for  about  5  percent  of  the 
fluid  milk  consumption  in  the  United 
States. 


FEDERAL  CAREER  INFORMATION  for  high  school  students  is  presented  annually  in  New  Orleans 
by  the  Federal  Personnel  Council  and  the  Federal  Business  Association  there.  Exhibits  make  up  much 
of  the  "Federal  Careers — A  to  Z"  program  and  many  branches  of  the  Government  provide  a  display 
like  this  one  shown  by  the  New  Orleans  ASCS  Commodity  Office.  Manuel  Potlongo,  Office  Services 
Supervisor,  was  on  hand  to  explain  ASCS  career  requirements.  An  educational  rather  than  a  recruit- 
ing effort — the  program  may  provide  an  additional  bonus  by  reducing  the  number  of  high  school 
dropouts. 
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SOIL  CONSERVATIONISTS  MAP  ALMOST  AS 
MANY  ACRES  ANNUALLY  AS  THERE  ARE 
SQUARE  FEET  IN  AN  ACRE.  Willie  Z.  Brock, 
left,  and  James  E.  Feenstra,  center,  receive 
awards  from  Robert  S.  Fellows,  area  conserva- 
tionist. Headquartered  in  Flint,  Mich.  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  office,  they  both  have  mapped 
over  43,000  acres  in  a  single  year,  recording  soil 
classification,  slopes,  and  erosion  at  an  average 
rate  as  high  as  38  acres  an  hour.  The  average 
for  the  area  is  30  acres  an  hour. 


Arthur  J.  Smaby  (left)  was  recently  named  by  the 
Secretary  to  represent  him  on  the  Farm  Credit 
Board.  It  is  13-member  policy-making  body  in 
charge  of  Farm  Credit  Administration,  independ- 
ent agency  of  executive  branch  and  supervisor 
of  cooperative  farm  credit  system.  This  system 
is  made  up  of  Production  Credit  Associations 
(sources  of  operating  credit  for  farmers),  Fed- 
eral Land  Banks  (sources  of  mortgage  credit  for 
farmers),  and  Banks  for  Cooperatives  (sources 
of  credit  for  farmer  cooperatives).  Through 
stock  ownership  farmers  have  a  voice  in  control- 
ling the  farm  credit  system,  even  to  nomination  of 
appointees  to  the  Farm  Credit  Board.  Appoint- 
ments to  Board,  which  meets  six  times  a  year,  are 
made  by  the  President.  Paul  Ritter,  General 
Counsel,   FCA,  is  administering  oath. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  dis- 
tribution to  employees  only,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  containing 
administrative  information  required  for  the 
proper  transaction  of  the  public  business. 
Retirees  who  write  the  editor  requesting  it 
may  continue  to  get  USDA.  Please  write 
instead  of  phoning  whenever  possible;  for 
rush  orders  call  Ext,  2058,  William  Whyte, 
Editor  of  USDA,  Office  of  Information,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C., 
20250. 
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USDA  OFFICIALS  DISCUSS  NATION'S  CIVIL  DEFENSE 


Protection,  storage,  production,  and 
management  of  food  in  case  of  nuclear 
attack,  measurement  of  radiation  fall- 
out, rural  civil  defense  education  and  in- 
formation, and  defense  against  fires  in 
rural  areas — these  are  a  few  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities discussed  June  28  and  29 
during  a  2 -day  conference  for  members 
of  USDA  State  Defense  Boards  from 
seven  eastern  States. 

Over  100  persons  from  OEP-OCD 
Region  2  attended  this  defense  and  dis- 
aster conference  at  the  Department. 
Region  2  includes  the  States  of  Dela- 
ware, Kentucky,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
A.  Schnittker  welcomed  the  group.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  an  emergency  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  built-in  organization 
available  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
for  production  and  management  of  food. 


At  a  luncheon,  Frank  Dryden,  former 
USDA  man  now  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning,  spoke  on  "The 
Mission  of  OEP." 

Other  persons  on  the  program  were 
Hubert  S.  Schon,  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Civil  Defense,  who  spoke  on  radio- 
logical fallout  in  event  of  nuclear  attack; 
George  D.  Rich,  Director,  Office  of  Civil 
Defense — Region  2,  on  "Agriculture's 
Contribution  to  Civil  Defense";  and 
Robert  J.  Carmody,  Director  of  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning — Region  2,  on  "The 
National  Plan  As  It  Relates  to  Agricul- 
ture" and  "Natural  Disasters  Under  P.L. 
875." 

Also  speaking  were  Ray  Fitzgerald, 
Deputy  Administrator,  State  and  County 
Operations,  ASCS;  and  Harry  Peters, 
Director  of  Northeast  Area,  ASCS. 

A  group  of  State  Defense  Board  mem- 
bers discussed  the  natural  disaster  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  Department.  A 
panel  of  national  agency  representatives 
answered  questions. 
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This  may  look  like  a  newsletter  you 
have  never  received  before,  but  it  is  in 
fact  your  USDA  EMPLOYEE  NEWS 
BULLETIN — the  one  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  putting  out 
since  February  6.  1942. 

The  publication  has  undergone  a 
little  facelifting  to  be  more  attractive 
and  readable.  Gone  is  the  familiar 
black  box  at  top-center  on  page  one — 
gone  is  the  appeal  to  USDAers  to 
"Share  This  Copy"  since  newsletters 
are  generally  circulated  through 
offices  and  field  stations  automati- 
cally. 

Those  who  like  to  cling  to  the  good 
old  things  will  be  happy  to  know  that 
the  USDA  Employee  Newsletter  is  re- 
taining the  same  type  face  used  in 
previous  issues.  It  is  a  good  readable 
type,  not  likely  to  be  replaced  for  an- 
other 25  years.     The  Editor. 


Members  of  USDA   State   Defense   Boards  from  seven  eastern  States  recently  heard  Under  Secretary 
John  Schnittker  spealt  of  need  for  adequate  Civil  Defense  preparedness  at  conference  in  Washinston. 


Electronics  Detects  Forest  Fires 

In  cooperation  with  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  Forest  Service  has  de- 
veloped and  is  improving  a  scanning  sys- 
tem for  use  in  highflying  aircraft  to  spot 
and  map  fires. 

The  electronic  scanning  system  was 
used  successfully  in  mapping  17  large 
forest  fires  last  year,  including  the  one 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  It  is  pres- 
ently being  tested  for  the  rapid  detec- 
tion of  small  fires. 

After  seeing  the  system  in  action  last 
year,  the  Canadian  Forestry  Department 
is  also  experimenting  with  electronic  fire 
surveillance  systems. 


FHA— POWER  AGAINST  POVERTY 

Today,  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion's supervised  credit  is  reaching  rural 
people  who  previously  had  no  hope  of 
escaping  poverty. 

The  programs,  established  through  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  have 
touched  the  lives  of  more  than  10,000 
low-income  families  in  the  50  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  within  the  first  6  months  of 
loan  activity. 

Loans  to  individual  farm  and  other 
rural  families,  administered  through 
1,600  county  offices  of  FHA,  now  total 
over  $16  million. 

Individual  farm  families,  almost  6,000 
of  them,  have  borrowed  the  greatest 
share  of  opportunity  loan  funds.  They 
have  used  approximately  $9,850,000  to 
refinance  debts  on  real  estate;  purchase 
land,  machinery,  equipment,  and  live- 
stock; and  construct,  repair,  and  improve 
buildings. 

About  350  farmers  received  close  to 
$610,000  to  finance  both  agricultural  and 
nonagricultural  operations  on  their 
farms.  Another  500  farmers  used  nearly 
$850,000  to  develop  nonfarm  enterprises. 

Over  200  nonagricultural  income-pro- 
ducing enterprises  are  being  developed 
by  about  2,800  rural  families  using  just 
under  $5,000,000  in  loan  funds.  Projects 
range  from  fish  bait  production  or 
pecan-shelling  services  to  timber-cut- 
ting. 

Among  5,500  borrowers,  FHA  found 
that  about  500  had  annual  gross  incomes 
of  less  than  $1,000.  Another  1,600  had 
incomes  between  $1,000  and  $2,000.  The 
remaining  3,400  had  less  than  $3,000. 
Families  averaged  five  in  size. 

Loans  approved  for  cooperative  or- 
ganizations within  the  first  6  months 
of  EO  loan-making  totaled  $645,800. 
Over  200  additional  loans  are  being 
processed  through  local  FHA  offices. 

These  loans  are  made  to  cooperatives 
with  a  membership  at  least  two-thirds  of 
which  are  low-income  rural  families. 

Under  its  new  authority,  FHA  is  con- 
tinuing to  examine  ways  to  make  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  more  effective 
among  lower  income  farm  and  rural 
families  as  well  as  organizations  serving 
them. 


The  gross  national  product  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  was  $40  billion  above 
a  year  earlier,  and  gains  approaching 
$25  billion  can  be  expected  in  the  re- 
maining quarters.  Industrial  produc- 
tion is  running  more  than  7.5  percent 
above  a  year  ago,  while  retail  sales  are 
almost  8  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and 
will  continue  rising. 


PRESIDENTIAL  UNIT  CITATIONS  were  recently 
presented  to  the  photographic  laboratories  of 
the  Aerial  Photography  Division,  ASCS.  Joseph 
Clifton,  Director  of  the  Division  presented  both 
awards.  Above,  the  award  is  given  to  James  F. 
Davis,  Director  of  the  Eastern  Laboratory,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.C.— below,  to  William  H.  Tomsheck,  Di- 
rector of  the  Western  Laboratory,  Salt  Lalce  City, 
Utah.  These  citations  were  presented  in  recog- 
nition of  quality  work,  produced  in  record  volume, 
with  no  increase  in  personnel.  This  is  the  tenth 
anniversary  year  of  the  Federal  Incentive 
Awards  Program. 


Cooperative  Month  will  be  observed  in 
October.  Monday,  October  4,  begins  a 
5 -day  USDA  program  of  activities. 


TWO  IADS  MEN  MOVE  UP 

Cannon  C.  Hearne  is  known  through- 
out the  United  States  and  the  world  for 
his  contributions  to  extension  work  and 
agricultural  training.  The  Director  of 
the  International  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Service  Foreign  Training  Division 
for  14  years,  he  was  recently  appointed 
Assistant  to  the  IADS  Administrator. 

Replacing  him  as  Director  of  the  FTD 
will  be  William  E.  Harvey,  his  assistant 
for  the  past  10  years. 

Hearne's  major  task  will  be  to  multiply 
the  effects  of  U.S.  training  for  foreign 
nationals,  mainly  through  followup 
efforts  overseas  under  USDA  special 
agreements  with  AID.  A  primary  goal 
will  be  to  make  more  productive  use  in 
the  longrun  of  the  training  conducted  in 
this  country. 

A  Missourian  with  years  of  experience 
with  that  State's  Extension  Service, 
Hearne  also  taught  as  Professor  of  Ex- 
tension Education  at  the  Universities  of 
Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Cornell,  Prairie  View  A&M,  and  Missis- 
sippi State.  He  came  to  USDA  in  1946 
as  extension  training  specialist.  As  au- 
thor, consultant,  and  teacher,  Hearne 
has  traveled  to  Germany,  India,  Costa 
Rica,  Saudi  Arabia,  Uruguay,  Egypt, 
Brazil,  and  other  countries. 

Harvey,  a  Virginian  with  a  doctorate 
from  Harvard  in  public  administration, 
joined  the  Foreign  Training  Division  in 
1951,  first  as  a  program  specialist  and 
more  recently  as  Assistant  Director. 


LIKE  USDA  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES— Several  of  these  30  graduates  of  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  Business 
College,  who  visited  the  Department  recently  to  take  a  look  at  job  opportunities,  liked  what  they 
saw  so  well  that  they  have  since  accepted  positions  with  ARS — host  for  the  visit.  The  graduates  are 
shown  on  the  steps  of  the  South  Building  with  the  directors  of  their  college  and  three  USDA  officials. 
At  left  are  Sherman  Briscoe  of  the  Office  of  Information  and  D.  H.  Keck,  Associate  Director  of  the 
college;  center,  John  A.  Huiess,  an  ARS  recruitment  officer;  and  at  right  are  Mrs.  D.  A.  Barnes,  Director 
of  the  business  college  and  William  M.  Seabron,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Civil  Rights 
Coordination. 


Donna  Lee  Hersey— 
A  First  for  FAS  in  Europe 

Attractive  Donna  Lee  Hersey,  a  26- 
year-old  economist  from  Massachusetts, 
recently  became  an  assistant  agricultural 
attache  to  The  Hague — important  Dutch 
trading  center.  Miss  Hersey  is  the  first 
woman  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice to  receive  such  an  appointment  in 
Europe. 

Her  post,  The  Hague,  is  one  of  60 
worldwide  attache  posts  operated  by  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  to  report  on 
world  agriculture  and  help  develop  ex- 
port markets  for  U.S.  farm  products. 

Miss  Hersey  is  fluent  in  French  and 
Spanish,  and  is  eager  to  start  on  Dutch. 
Other  off-the-job  interests  include 
photography  and  hi-fi. 

A  graduate  of  Tufts  University,  she 
holds  a  B.A.  in  government  and  econom- 
ics. After  graduation  in  1960  Miss 
Hersey  did  consumer  work  for  the  Labor 
Department.  She  joined  FAS  in  1962 
and  worked  on  export  pricing  policies 
and  programs  for  vegetable  oils  and 
dairy  products. 


Her  "Foreign  Language  Container  Marking 
Handbook"  standardized  labels  in  26  languages 
for  foods  shipped  overseas  under  Food  for  Peace 
program.  Donna  Lee  Hersey,  new  FAS  assist- 
ant attache  to  Holland,  shows  kind  of  label  in- 
formation translated  in  her  handbook.  She  won 
a  Certificate  of  Merit  from  FAS  for  job  well 
done. 


MY  JOB 
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H.  The 


As  a  Soil  Con- 
servation Service 
biologist  I  take 
the  results  of 
wildlife  research, 
field  observa- 
tions, and  experi- 
ence and  put 
them  into  practi- 
c  a  1  application 
on  the  land  in 
Louisiana.  I 
train  other  SCS 
conserva- 
tionists  in  wild- 
life management. 
I  give  on-the-land  assistance  with  ex- 
traordinary or  difficult  wildlife  conserva- 
tion problems. 

The  job  never  gets  dull.  One  day  I 
might  measure  seed  production  of  a  new 
plant  being  tested  as  a  wildlife  food. 
Or  I  might  summarize  technical  papers 
on  catfish  farming  and  write  a  field 
guide  for  landowners.  Another  day  I 
might  conduct  a  training  workshop  on 
fish  pond  management  for  SCS  people. 
I  might  make  a  field  reconnaisance  to 
determine  the  wildlife  and  recreation 
aspects  of  a  Public  Law  566  watershed 
project.  And  I  am  constantly  sneaking 
time  to  "tell  the  conservation  story" 
through  news  items,  TV  programs,  and 
talks. 

Application  of  wildlife  practices  with 
other  land  uses  is  very  important,  with 


today's  great  competition  for  land.  If 
wild  animals  are  to  remain  as  abundant 
as  they  are  now,  enough  food,  cover, 
water,  and  living  space  must  be  provided. 
The  land-use  decisions  of  the  private 
landowner  affect  the  abundance  of  wild- 
life, since  most  wildlife  homes  are  on 
private  agricultural  land. 

So,  my  work  has  to  be  woven  in, 
around,  and  through  the  total  conserva- 
tion job  and  with  the  work  of  other 
Federal,  State,  and  private  technicians. 

Planning  and  applying  a  coordinated 
soil  and  water  conservation  program  is 
a  team  effort,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoy 
being  a  member  of  that  team. 

Carl  H.  Thomas. 
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ARS  Chemists  Study 
Pesticide  Use  on  Delta 

Is  the  normal  use  of  pesticides  by 
Mississippi  River  Delta  farmers  resulting 
in  environmental  hazards?  This  ques- 
tion is  the  basis  of  an  important  USDA 
research  project. 

The  Mississippi  Delta  is  the  first  of 
several  major  agricultural  regions  to  be 
studied  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  in  an  effort  to  pinpoint  the  effects 
of  pesticides  on  the  total  environment 
and,  in  turn,  on  fish  and  wildlife. 

Started  more  than  a  year  ago,  this 
project  is  part  of  the  Department's  con- 
tinuing program  to  provide  farmers  with 
effective  pest  control  means  while  at  the 
same  time  helping  to  protect  man  and 
his  environment  from  harmful  pesticide 
residues. 


Using  this  machine  in  a  Gulfport,  Miss.,  labora- 
tory, an  ARS  chemist  records  the  pesticide  con- 
tent (both  kind  and  amount)  in  samples  of  soil. 
Residues  in  water  samples  can  be  determined 
at  levels  as  small  as  parts  per  billion. 


Forests  Make  a  Comeback 

American  forests  made  a  comeback 
during  the  past  quarter  century  and 
timber  growth  now  exceeds  cut,  but  the 
supply  of  larger  trees  and  of  quality  tim- 
ber is  declining. 

The  new  study,  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment's Forest  Service,  indicates  that  the 
Nation's  demands  for  timber  products 
may  increase  by  about  80  percent  by  the 
year  2000.  Major  increases  are  antici- 
pated in  the  demand  for  pulpwood  and 
veneer  logs,  while  more  moderate  in- 
creases are  anticipated  for  lumber. 

Timber  supplies  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  these  increasing  demands  for  most 
products  until  about  1990.  Thereafter 
adequate  supplies  can  be  assured  only  if 
forest  management  and  utilization  are 
intensified. 

Some  of  the  increased  demand  for 
timber  can  be  met  by  increases  in  im- 
ports. U.S.  forests,  however,  are  ex- 
pected to  supply  most  of  the  require- 
ments. At  present  there  are  508  million 
acres  of  commercial  forest  land. 
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INTRODUCING  CATHIE   KNUDSEN 


Cathie  Knudsen  is  20,  a  typist  in  Personnel,  and 
Miss  USDA  1965,  replacing  Sheila  Miller,  who 
left  work  to  return  to  school.  Cathie  was  a 
guest  recently  at  the  Family  Frolic  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  in  Washington  where  she  helped 
with  the  program.  The  lamb  is  part  of  a  large 
barnyard  menagerie  provided  for  the  occasion 
by  the  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  4-H  Clubs. 
Young  city  dwellers,  like  the  two  in  the  picture, 
found  the  farm  animals  educational — well,  at 
least  fun  to  pat. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS 

USDA's  August  list: 

Featured  are  fresh  plums.  Other 
plentifuls  are  broiler-fryers,  grapes,  and 
frozen  concentrated  orange  juice. 


A  HALF  CENTURY 

of  making  market  news  public 

For  the  past  50  years  Market  News  has 
been  serving  the  Nation — not  only 
farmers,  but  processors,  shippers,  whole- 
salers, retailers,  and  consumers  as  well. 
By  providing  information  on  supplies, 
demands,  prices,  and  crop  conditions  all 
of  these  people  benefit.  This  year  Mar- 
ket News  celebrates  its  golden  anni- 
versary. 

In  March  1915,  the  first  market  report 
listing  strawberry  prices  at  Hammond, 
La.,  was  issued  and  Market  News  was 
born. 

By  1921  Market  News  was  carried  on 
radio.  By  1950  it  was  on  television. 
Meanwhile  the  number  of  commodities 
covered  was  growing.  Today  180  of 
them  are  reported  on  by  market  news- 
men instantaneously  by  radio,  TV,  as 
well  as  through  newspapers  and  over 
20,000  miles  of  leased  wire. 

Modern-day  farmers  depend  on  this 
information  more  than  ever,  and  220 
Market  News  field  offices  in  over  130  lo- 
cations see  that  they  get  it. 

Local  market  prices,  and  current  sup- 
plies and  demands  often  determine 
whether  a  farmer  takes  his  crop  to  the 
local  market  or  one  25  miles  away — 
whether  he  takes  it  tomorrow,  next  week, 
or  never. 

The  reports  trace  the  progress  of  ship- 
ments on  their  way  to  the  selling  points. 
They  report  the  conditions  of  the  crops, 
and  point  out  market  trends  to  give  the 


Grain  market  newsman  Jerry  O'Connor  looks  over 
a  trader's  report  of  the  morning's  grain  prices 
on  the  floor  of  the  world-famous  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade.  Price  and  other  information  gathered 
little  by  little  helps  O'Connor  prepare  weekly 
reports  on  terminal  grain  stocks,  and  feed  and 
grain  prices.  The  Board  of  Trade,  his  primary 
beat,  is  100  years  old.  Over  90  percent  of  the 
world's  grain  futures  trading  is  carried  on  there. 

farmer  a  better  idea  of  what  to  expect  in 
the  future. 

Market  News  plays  a  large  part  in  see- 
ing that  farm  products  get  to  areas 
where  they  are  needed — it  prevents 
glutted  markets.  It  makes  it  easier  for 
consumers  to  buy  what  they  want,  when 
they  want  it,  while  assuring  the  farmer 
his  fair  share  of  the  revenue. 

John  Anderson,  C&MS 


The  output  of  80  million  acres  of  U.S. 
cropland  moved  abroad  in  1963-64. 


Office  Building 

Tribute  to  Good  Management 

As  far  as  we  know  this  is  a  first  for  an 
employee  of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service. 

A  plaque  at  the  door  of  the  Marion 
County,  S.C.,  ASCS  office  reads:  "The 
Carribel  M.  Steuer  Building,  For  30  Years 
of  Dedicated  Service  to  Farmers  of 
Marion  County." 

The  tribute  is  especially  gratifying  to 
Mrs.  Steuer  since  she  is  the  ASCS  office 
manager  there.  Her  career  with  the  De- 
partment began  in  1934  as  a  chief  clerk. 
In  1S42  she  advanced  to  the  job  she  holds 
today. 

Recently  constructed  in  line  with 
USDA  specifications  by  local  people,  the 
building  is  leased  by  the  County  ASC 
Committee. 


BUILDINGS  BEARS  HER  NAME— Carribel  Steuer  and  associates:  (left  to  right)  C.  Barnhill,  Chief 
Clerk;  P.  Richardson,  County  ASC  Committee  Chairman;  W.  F.  Page  and  E.  Goodyear,  Committee 
members   rally   round   the   cornerstone   paying   tribute   to  her   30   years  of  service  to  the   county. 
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Four  Outstanding  Department  Career  Men  Get  Scholarships 


AGRICULTURE'S    FOUR    WINNERS    OF   ANNUAL   CAREER    EDUCATION    AWARDS   are:    (Left   to 
right)   Paul  W.  Halnon,  C&MS;  Galen  S.  Bridge,  SCS;  John  F.  Fulkerson,  CSRS;  and  Glenn  P.  Honey,  FS. 


Fifty-five  of  the  Nation's  ablest  young 
Federal  and  State  employees,  represent- 
ing 23  Federal  agencies  and  11  States, 
received  annual  Career  Education 
Awards  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs  recently.  Four  were 
USDAers. 

Galen  S.  Bridge,  SCS,  of  Orono, 
Maine;  and  John  F.  Fulkerson,  CSRS; 
Paul  W.  Halnon,  C&MS;  and  Glenn  P. 
Haney,  FS — of  Washington,  D.C. — were 
chosen  in  national  competition  to  receive 
a  year  of  graduate  study  in  problems  of 
public  policy  and  the  management  of 
public  programs. 

The  awards  were  based  on  the  excep- 
tional ability,  outstanding  performance, 
and  high  leadership  potential  shown  by 
these  men. 

Made  under  a  Ford  Foundation  grant, 
they  cover  tuition  and  a  $1,000  cash 
grant.  Winners  continue  to  receive 
their  salaries  while  attending  school  at 
one  of  six  universities — Chicago,  Har- 
vard, Indiana,  Princeton,  Stanford,  or 
Virginia. 

Goals  of  the  annual  awards  are  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  public  service  and 
the  ideas  and  information  used  in  de- 
veloping public  policy. 


FRANK    H.   STODOLA 


Some  98  percent  of  U.S.  farmers  have 
central  station  electricity  compared  with 
only  11  percent  in  1935. 


1965  PASTEUR  AWARD 
Goes  to  ARS  Chemist 

_  Dr.    Frank    H. 

Stodola,  head  of 
the  pioneering 
laboratory  for 
microbio- 
logical  chemistry 
at  the  Regional 
Research  Labo- 
ratory, Peoria, 
111.,  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  this  year's 
Pasteur  Award 
given       annually 

by  the  Illinois  Society  for  Microbiology. 

He  is  the  first  organic  chemist  to  be  so 

honored. 
The    award,    consisting    of    a    silver 

medallion  and  an  honorarium  of  $100, 

was  initiated  in  1948  to  provide  public 

recognition  of  outstanding  achievements 

in  microbial  fermentation. 

The  author  of  70  papers  and  patents 
and  of  three  technical  books,  Dr.  Stodola, 
has  a  substantial  list  of  research  achieve- 
ments. He  prepared,  for  instance,  the 
first  crystalline  derivative  of  penicillin. 

Dr.  Stodola  was  in  charge  of  the  chem- 
istry unit  of  the  Fermentation  Division 
at  the  Northern  Laboratory  for  12  years 
before  being  selected  for  his  present  post 
in  1957. 


COLORADO  GULLY-WASHERS 
BATTER  SOIL 
CONSERVATIONISTS 

As  floods,  brought  on  by  record 
rains  and  tornadic  winds,  ravaged 
parts  of  Colorado  in  June,  they 
spelled  bad  news  for  soil  conserva- 
tionists at  home  and  in  the  office 
as  well  as  on  the  land. 

SCS  Engineer  Woody  Robertson 
was  in  his  trailer  home  near  Love- 
land,  Colo.,  when  it  rocked  vi- 
olently— hit  by  a  tornado.  Bat- 
tered and  torn  by  flying  debris,  the 
60-foot  trailer  rolled  in  the  wind 
to  a  canal. 

Dazed  and  bleeding,  Robertson 
managed  to  free  his  unconscious 
wife  from  the  wreck  before  the 
trailer  slipped  into  the  current. 
Luckily,  their  injuries  were  not 
serious. 

Three  days  later  SCS  employees 
in  Holly,  Colo.,  were  moving  rec- 
ords and  office  equipment  out  of 
reach  of  the  rising  Arkansas  River. 
Suddenly,  a  wall  of  water  slammed 
against  the  building.  A  partition 
collapsed  and  water  rose  4  feet 
inside  the  office. 

Arriving  home  from  that  mess, 
Work  Unit  Conservationist  Fran- 
cis Switzer  found  water  at  table- 
top  level. 

Meanwhile,  Area  Conservationist 
Will  McCorkle,  driving  through 
the  nearby  Arkansas  Valley, 
stopped  to  investigate  what  he 
thought  to  be  a  picket  fence  in  the 
water.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
stretch  of  railroad  ties  floating  on 
end,  still  linked  by  rails. 


Secretary  Reports  to  President  on  Civil  Rights  Progress 


In  a  recent  report  to  President  John- 
son, Secretary  Freeman  described  firm 
steps  taken  by  the  Department  on  the 
road  to  equality.  But  in  the  famous 
words  of  a  poet,  he  noted,  we  "have 
promises  to  keep  and  miles  to  go  before 
we  sleep." 

The  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  is 
now  working  on  a  special  three-phase 
civil  rights  audit.  Their  initial  review 
will  show  what  progress  is  being  made  in 
correcting  and  preventing  the  recur- 
rence of  operational  inequities  cited  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission's  report. 
Meanwhile,  examples  like  the  following 
show  the  kinds  of  progress  already 
underway. 

•  Where  21  complaints  of  racial  dis- 
crimination in  consumer  food  programs 
were  received  early  this  year,  12  were 
substantiated  and  discriminatory  prac- 
tices eliminated — 7  were  found  to  be 
ungrounded — 2,  a  result  of  misunder- 
standings. 

•  A  Department  survey  conducted  in 
April  revealed  there  were  discrimina- 
tory practices  in  188  buildings  housing 
Department  offices.  Lessors  promptly 
eliminated   discriminatory   practices   in 


158.  In  five  instances,  USDA  agencies 
will  move  to  other  quarters  and  in  the 
remaining  25  cases,  negotiations  were 
still  underway  according  to  last  reports. 

•  In  keeping  with  recent  recommen- 
dations by  the  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Rights,  the  Director  of 
Personnel  Carl  Barnes  is  exploring  the 
feasibility  of  apprenticeship  programs 
as  another  answer  to  providing  job  op- 
portunities in  the  Department.  Other 
recommendations  are  also  being  imple- 
mented. 

•  Office  of  Personnel  has  completed 
the  field  audit  of  a  Department-wide  re- 
view of  Negro  professional  staff  recruit- 
ment, assignment,  training,  and  promo- 
tional opportunities  and  made  their 
report  to  the  Secretary. 

•  A  committee  is  now  examining 
agency  program  appraisal  systems. 
Where  these  systems  inadequately  meas- 
ure service  to  minority  groups,  changes 
will  be  recommended. 

•  The  Economic  Research  Service  has 
initiated  research  contacts  with  pre- 
dominantly Negro  colleges  with  an  eye  to 
undertaking  joint  research  projects. 


USDA  and  Rural  Groups  Sponsor  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 


By  midsummer,  more  than  31,000 
young  people  had  summer  jobs  because 
farm  organizations,  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, State  forestry  agencies, 
county  extension  offices,  and  local  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  are 
sponsoring  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
projects.  By  summer's  end,  the  final 
figure  is  expected  to  be  much  higher. 
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Some  examples  of  USDA  participation 
in  the  program  follow: 

•  In  Nebraska,  almost  300  young  peo- 
ple are  planting  trees,  staking  terraces, 
helping  with  conservation  engineering 
surveys,  field  days  and  demonstration  in 
the  NYC  project  sponsored  by  Nebras- 
ka's Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Com- 
mission. 

•  State  Forestry  and  Conservation 
agencies  expect  to  have  about  11,000 
young  people  working  on  various  con- 
servation projects  through  the  NYC 
program  this  summer. 

•  About  2,000  young  people  are  work- 
ing on  NYC  projects  in  county  extension 
offices  in  12  States. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  YOUTH  CORPS  ENROLLEES 
Rodger  D.  Sanders  and  Jerry  M.  Casey  assist 
Soil  Conservation  Service  technician  Raymond 
Bujarski  flag  out  the  normal  water  line  on  flood 
detention  project  of  the  Poteau  River  Project 
in  Arkansas. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  IS  PLEASED  about  "The 
American  Outdoors — Management  for  Beauty 
and  Use,"  a  practical  guide  on  beautifying  the 
countryside.  The  book,  presented  to  him  by  Sec- 
retary Freeman,  was  prepared  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. Subjects  covered  include  selection  of  plants, 
planting  tips,  and  the  application  of  esthetics  to 
resource  management,  road  locations  and  de- 
sign, trails,  forest  structures,  signs,  and  recrea- 
tion areas.  The  publication  is  being  especially 
well   received   by  the   press  and   public. 


COST-CUTTING  SUGGESTION  PAYS 

A  dollar-saving  suggestion  submitted 
by  John  J.  Moriarty  (Chief  of  Donations 
Programs  Branch,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service)  has  earned  him  a  cash  incen- 
tive award  of  $844.71  (minus  taxes)  and 
has  saved  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration $38,937  in  a  single  year. 

John's  suggestion:  That  the  CCC  use 
nonrefrigerated  cars  to  move  to  ship- 
ping points  canned  butter,  butter-oil, 
and  ghee  donated  under  Titles  II  and  III 
of  P.L.  480. 

These  products  were  formerly  being 
moved  in  iced  cars  to  U.S.  ports,  where 
they  sometimes  stayed  on  docks  for 
months  before  being  loaded  onto  non- 
refrigerated  ships. 

Administrator  Ray  loanes  presented 
the  check  along  with  a  Merit  Certificate 
from  ASCS,  for  whom  Moriarty  was 
working  when  he  proffered  his  idea. 


FOR  DOLLARS  SAVED,  DOLLARS  EARNED— 
FAS  Administrator  Raymond  loanes  (left)  pre- 
sents sizable  check  to  John  J.  Moriarty  for  dollar- 
saving  suggestion. 


National  Agricultural  Library 
Catalog  To  Be  Published 

The  complete  Public  Card  Catalog  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Library  will 
be  published  as  a  book  entitled  Diction- 
ary Catalog  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Library,  1862-1965. 

The  Public  Card  Catalog,  containing 
over  1,500,000  cards,  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive agricultural  catalog  in  the  world. 
The  new  Dictionary  Catalog  will  include 
author,  title,  and  subject  cards,  arranged 
in  a  single  alphabet,  for  all  books  and 
journals  added  to  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Library  collection  from  1862 
through  1965. 

Availability  of  the  printed  catalog  will 
enable  bioagricultural  researchers 
throughout  the  world  to  quickly  deter- 
mine the  published  information  avail- 
able at  the  library  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: 

Agricultural  chemistry,  economics, 
engineering,  farm  products,  societies, 
statistics,  and  agriculture  in  general,  as 
well  as  in  the  fields  of  animal  science; 
forestry,  utilization,  and  technology; 
home  economics;  pesticides  and  pest 
control;  plant  science;  rural  sociology 
and  rural  life;  and  soils,  fertilizers,  and 
soil  conservation. 

The  68-volume  catalog  i768  pages  per 
volume)  should  be  available  late  in  1966 
or  early  in  1967  for  sale  to  libraries,  and 
research  and  educational  groups  for 
$952. 


A  MIND  FOR  SMALL  WATERSHED  WORK  net- 
ted Louise  M.  Erdmann  (Watershed  Planning 
Div.,  Soil  Conservation  Service)  a  $1,500  cash 
award  and  a  Certificate  of  Meritorious  Service. 
Administrator  Don  Williams  makes  presentation. 
Miss  Erdmann  developed  comprehensive  em- 
ployee handbooks  for  complex  small  watershed 
work.  They  are  so  good  that  new  employees 
can  quickly  master  procedures  it  previously  took 
months  to  learn. 


MAKING  MUDDY  FEET 
STAINPR00F? 

Homemakers  of  the  future  may 
be  decorating  their  carpeted  floors 
in  red  and  yellow  podzolic — grey 
sierozem — or  in  noncalcic  brown — 
depending  on  where  in  the  United 
States  they  live. 

Names  now  identifying  soils  may 
someday  identify  carpet  colors. 
Not  long  ago  carpet  manufactur- 
ers asked  SCS  soil  scientists  for 
help  in  determining  the  general 
soil  colors  in  different  geographic 
regions  of  the  United  States  with 
the  idea  of  incorporating  these 
colors  in  carpet  patterns. 

Although  soil  surveys  are  used 
primarily  by  landowners  and  oper- 
ators determining  the  best  use  and 
the  proper  cultivation  and  conser- 
vation practices  for  land,  many 
others,  including  area  planners — 
builders — recreation  site  and  wild- 
life habitat  developers — and  now 
even  carpet  manufacturers,  have 
found  them  useful. 

More  than  822  million  acres — 
or  about  a  third  of  the  Nation's 
land — have  already  been  surveyed. 
SCS  soil  scientists  are  currently 
mapping  about  50  million  acres 
each  year. 


In  1820,  a  farm  worker  in  the  United 
States  produced  enough  food  and  fiber 
for  himself  and  only  three  others.  To- 
day, he  supplies  himself  and  31  others. 


NATHAN  M.  KOFFSKY 


Koffsky  New  Director  of 
Agricultural  Economics 

N  a  t  h  a  n     M. 
Koffsky,  who  has 
/  \  been     with     the 

^_  1  Department 

J  "£3*      '""*  since    1934,    and 

Administrator  of 
the  Economics 
Research  Service 
since  1961,  was 
recently  named 
Director  of  Agri- 
cultural Econom- 
ics. 

In  announcing  the  appointment,  Sec- 
retary Freeman  said,  "His  broad  back- 
ground in  agricultural  economics — as  a 
public  servant  and  in  his  associations 
with  private  economic  organizations — 
has  earned  him  respect  both  here  and 
abroad  as  an  outstanding  leader  in  his 
field. " 

The  54-year-old  Mr.  Koffsky  replaces 
John  A.  Schnittker  who  became  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  June.  In 
his  new  job,  Mr.  Koffsky  administers  the 
Department's  economic  and  statistical 
analysis  program  and  is  a  key  advisor  to 
the  Secretary. 

A  native  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  he  began  his 
career  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  over  30  years  ago.  Since 
then,  he  has  continued  with  USDA  ex- 
cept for  service  with  the  Army  Air  Force 
from  1942  to  1946. 

Mr.  Koffsky  received  his  BA.  degree 
from  Cornell  University  in  1931.  He 
did  graduate  work  at  Brookings  Institu- 
tion and  received  his  MA.  degree  from 
American  University  in  1939. 


MEASUREMENT  IN  THE  FOREST  SERVICE 


If  all  the  barbed  wire  farmers  used 
in  1  year  was  strung  together  to  make  a 
3-strand  fence,  it  would  extend  more 
than  300,000  miles,  or  12  times  around 
the  earth. 


GREATER  PRODUCTIVITY  FOR  FEWER  DOLLARS  is  the  plan  outlined  to  the  Secretary  by  Forest 
Service  Chief  Ed  Cliff.  Graph  concerns  region  where  timber  specialists  received  4  percent  less  in 
program  funds  than  they  had  the  year  before.  To  realize  a  7-percent  increase  in  productivity  in 
fiscal  1965,  they  had  to  decrease  unit  costs  7  percent  and  increase  output  3  percent.  The  project 
set  goals  that  helped   managers  to  make  cost  reduction  and  management  improvement  progress. 


Administration  Building  Design— A  Winged  Victory? 


By   Carl    R.    Sapp 

ACCORDING  TO  A  widely  told  story, 
Congress  did  not  provide  as  much  money 
for  the  Administration  Building  of  the 
Department  as  Secretary  James  Wilson 
had  requested,  so  the  Secretary  had  the 
two  wings  built  and  left  a  space  in  the 
center,  rather  than  reduce  the  size  of 
the  building.  This  story  was  told  by  such 
distinguished  officials  as  Secretary  H.  A. 
Wallace  and  the  late  W.  A.  Jump,  who 
was  Budget  Officer  of  the  Department 
for  many  years. 

Since  questions  have  recently  arisen 
regarding  the  accuracy  of  the  story,  I 
decided  to  check  the  legislative  history. 
I  found  much  information  to  confirm  the 
story. 

While  it  is  true  that  Congress  appro- 
priated the  full  $1,500,000  requested  by 
Secretary  Wilson,  these  funds  were  made 
available  routinely  to  carry  out  a  pre- 
vious contract  authorization.  The  legis- 
lative issue  arose  on  the  contract  au- 
thorization. Secretary  Wilson  asked  for 
$2,500,000.  The  Senate  passed  the  bill 
in  this  amount.  The  House  cut  the 
figure  to  $1,500,000,  and  an  amendment 
to  restore  the  $1,000,000  was  not  in  order, 
since  the  House  was  operating  that  day 
under  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules. 
The  Senate  concurred  in  the  modified 
version,  and  the  President  signed  it  into 
law.  (Congressional  Record,  57th  Cong., 
pp.  7382-3,  session  of  1902;  pp.  1585-6, 
session  of  1903;  act  of  February  9,  1903; 
32  Stat.  806.) 

While  it  is  true  that  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  cooperated  with  the 
Department  in  the  building  plans,  the 
contract  authorization  bill  was  handled 
by  the  Building  and  Grounds  Commit- 
tee, and  the  subsequent  appropriation 
requests  were  handled  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Although  the  reg- 
ular Agricultural  Appropriation  Bills 
were  handled  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee in  those  days,  appropriations  for 
this  building  were  in  the  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  Bills,  which  included  pub- 
lic works  projects  for  this  and  other 
departments. 

Shortly  after  the  initial  appropriation 
was  made,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
called  Secretary  Wilson  to  testify  on  the 
matter.  During  this  hearing  the  Secre- 
tary was  severely  criticized  for  having 
the  two  wings  constructed  and  leaving 
the  space  vacant  where  the  central  part 
of  the  building  was  to  have  been  erected. 


When  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation 
Bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  was  being 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  Rep. 
Sullivan,  Massachusetts,  attacked  the 
Secretary,  stating  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  Secretary  is  erecting  two  wings 
upon  the  Agricultural  grounds,  upon 
which  will  be  spent  the  $1,500,000  which 
Congress  clearly  intended  should  house 
the  entire  forces  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Secretary  admits  that 
the  building  he  is  constructing  will  not 
accommodate  the  entire  Department,  but 
only  the  laboratories  and  the  library,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  his  force,  includ- 
ing the  administrative  force,  will  be 
obliged  to  remain  in  the  old  administra- 
tion building,  which  the  law  expressly 
says  should  be  removed.  Now,  the  re- 
sult of  this  proceeding  is  that  Congress 
will  be  obliged  at  a  later  day  to  appro- 
priate another  $1,000,000  or  $1,500,000 
to  execute  the  plans  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  had  in  mind  from  the 
beginning  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  member 
of  the  committee  who  considered  the 
question  who  entertains  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  illegality  of  the  Secretary's 
procedure  from  the  very  beginning." 
(Congressional  Record,  June  6,  1906,  59th 
Cong.,  pp.  7947-8) 


AWARD-WINNING  AGRICULTURAL  STABI- 
LIZATION AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
TRAINING  PROGRAM  DOES  IT  AGAIN— Ray 
Fitzgerald  (right),  Deputy  Administrator,  receives 
American  Society  for  Training  and  Development 
Award  from  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  Civil  Service 
Commission  Chairman  for  "outstanding  leadership 
in  employee  development  and  training."  This  is 
the  latest  of  several  awards  from  both  inside  and 
outside  Government  won  by  the  ASCS  training 
unit.  The  unit,  headed  by  L.  E.  Hoffman,  recently 
received  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  from 
the  Training  Officers'  Conference  and  the  Depart- 
ment's Superior  Service  Award. 


During  the  hearings  Secretary  Wilson 
denied  that  he  had  broken  the  law. 
pointing  out  that  the  needs  of  the  De- 
partment had  increased  since  the  passage 
of  the  contract  authorization,  but  his 
defense  did  not  keep  his  critics  from 
claiming  otherwise.  (Editor's  Note:  Mr. 
Sapp  is  chief,  division  of  legislative  re- 
porting, Office  of  Budget  and  Finance.) 


>    -v.  --'-''  -i    '*SJS 


Here  are  the  two  wings  of  the  present  Administration  Building  before  the  center  section  was  built. 
An  explanation  is  that  when  Congress  pared  down  the  Department's  building  appropriation,  Secretary 
James  Wilson  built  the  two  wings  with  the  idea  that  some  day  the  gap  between  them  would  have  to 
be  filled.      The   wings  were  completed  in    1907  and  joined  by  the  main  building  in    1930. 
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Lsclober   id    (cooperative     flfonth.        ^Jhe     LI.S^>.     ^Department    of    ^/tgriculture    again    plans    to   observe   tht 
month    with    Special   programs    ana    Seminars.       Seminars    run    from     K^Jct.    4-8. 


Simple  Solar  Still  Devised  by  USDA  Researchers 

Proves  Invaluable  for  Desert  Survival 


^  COOPf/? 


The  liquid  produced  in  the  simple  solar 
still  of  ARS  physicists  Ray  Jackson  and 
Cornelius  van  Bavel  is  admittedly  warm 
and  flat.  To  someone  undergoing  the 
rigors  of  desert  survival  though — it  may 
taste  considerably  better. 

An  outgrowth  of  basic  soil  and  water 
research  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  the  pocket-size  still  can  extract 
enough  drinking  water  from  desert  soils 
and  plants  for  one  person's  emergency 
survival. 

Only  15  minutes  sets  it  up.  It  uses 
the  two  most  abundant  resources  of  the 
desert,  sun  and  soil.  Furthermore,  it  is 
the  most  portable,  most  inexpensive,  and 
most  easily  constructed  solar  still  yet  de- 
vised. 

It  is  set  up  by  covering  a  hole  (40 
inches  in  diameter  and  20  inches  deep) 
with  a  clear  plastic  film.  Soil  on  the 
edges  of  the  plastic  holds  it  in  place.  A 
stone  in  the  center  of  the  plastic  sheet 
causes  water  condensed  on  the  underside 
to  run  into  a  small  container  in  the  pit 
directly  under  the  rock. 

As  much  as  two  or  three  pints  of  water 
can  be  obtained  daily  from  fairly  dry 
soil.  Placing  cut  pieces  of  cacti  or  even 
polluted  water  in  the  pit  increases  the 


yield  of  drinkable  water  from  the  solar 
still. 


V 


Ray  D.  Jackson  of  the  Water  Conservation  Lab- 
oratory, ARS,  Tempe,  Arizona,  takes  a  little  swig 
from  his  solar  still.  Water  produced  by  the  still 
is  warm  and  flat,  according  to  Dr.  Jackson,  but 
provides   emergency  survival   in   the   desert. 


FISH  AND  CHIPS  CANNOT  SUSTAIN  THE  WHOLE  ENGLISHMAN 


Variety  meat  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  have  made  sizable  gains  re- 
cently. So  with  the  prospect  of  enticing 
still  more  Englishmen  away  from  fish 
and  chips,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Meat 
Institute  and  U.S.  packers  is  putting  on 
a  3 -day  (Sept.  27-30)  seminar  and  ex- 
hibit on  variety  meats. 


The  site  is  London's  leading  wholesale 
meat  market  I  Smithfield  Market) . 

Assistant  Secretary  George  L.  Mehren 
will  take  part  in  the  trade  show — an 
event  which  U.S.  exporters  hope  will  en- 
able them  to  tailor  their  variety  meat 
preparation  and  packing  more  precisely 
to  needs  and  tastes  in  today's  United 
Kingdom. 
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USDA  Important  During  This 
International  Cooperation  Year 

Coming  up  November  29-December  1 
is  the  White  House  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Cooperation,  an  event  of  special 
interest  to  the  Department. 

This  meeting  comes  near  the  end  of 
International  Cooperation  Year — a  year 
intended  hopefully  to  focus  more  atten- 
tion on  cooperation  between  nations 
than  on  the  conflicts  that  divide  them. 

In  many  ways  1965  has  just  not  been 
that  kind  of  year.  Nevertheless,  the 
world  situation  could  be  improved  as  a 
result  of  such  an  observance. 

The  idea  of  an  International  Coopera- 
tion Year  was  advanced  by  Prime  Min- 
ister Nehru  in  1961.  Now,  4  years  later, 
28  national  committees  are  reviewing  in- 
ternational cooperation  during  the  past 
two  decades  and  examining  ways  to  en- 
courage more  of  it. 

One  of  the  leading  committees  from 
an  agricultural  standpoint  is  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Committee  chaired  by 
Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  Jacobson,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  International 
Affairs. 

Other  USDA  officials  are  involved  in 
the  work  of  this  and  other  coram:; 
assuring  the  Department  a  substantial 
part  in  the  White  House  Conference. 


BRAZIL— PRIME  RECIPIENT  OF 

USDA  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  ABROAD 


An  estimated  30  percent  of  all  agricul- 
tural products  produced  by  Brazilian 
farmers  never  gets  to  the  consumer. 
They  are  lost  through  spoilage,  insect 
damage,  improper  storage,  and  inade- 
quate marketing  facilities. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  conditions  first 
pointed  out  by  an  agricultural  survey 
team  in  October  1963.  It  is  an  indica- 
tion of  how  much  Brazil  needs  its  U.S. 
agricultural  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram— one  of  the  largest  in  the  world 
today. 

As  a  result  of  an  agreement  between 
AID  and  USDA,  the  Department  cur- 
rently has  a  17-man  crew  of  specialists 
at  work  in  the  country  representing 
eight  agencies.  Seven  more  are  sched- 
uled for  assignment  there  later  this  year. 
This  group  constitutes  the  largest  USDA 
agricultural  development  team  now 
working  abroad. 

Our  men  in  Brazil  are:  Chief  of  Party 
Ford  Milam,  International  Agricultural 
Development  Service;  Marketing  News 
Specialist  Lance  G.  Hooks  and  Livestock 
Marketing  Specialist  Russell  B.  Knister, 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service;  Soil 
Scientists  Dirk  van  der  Voet  and  Francis 
W.  Cleveland,  Soil  Conservation  Service; 
Credit  Specialists  Luther  B.  Daniel, 
Ralph  Miller,  and  Eugene  C.  Schroepfer, 
Farmers  Home  Administration;   Econo- 


mists Frederick  Poats,  Fred  Coffey,  and 
Richard  G.  Wheeler,  Economic  Research 
Service;  Cooperative  Specialist  Henry 
Bradford,  Farmer  Cooperative  Service; 
Marketing  Specialist  August  W.  Siven- 
tor,  Agricultural  Research  Service;  and 
Specialists  R.  M.  Sidney  Harris,  Arnold 
E.  Ferguson,  Frank  Crowell,  and  Max- 
well L.  Johnson,  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service. 

Their  work  is  concentrated  in  five 
areas: 

MARKETING— USDA  specialists  offer 
guidance  and  training  in  dealing  with 
general  marketing  problems,  moderniz- 
ing marketing  facilities  and  distribution 
systems,  and  in  setting  up  organizations 
to  perform  marketing  services. 

RURAL  ECONOMICS  SERVICES— 
Economists  are  working  in  fields  of  pro- 
duction estimates  and  forecasts,  market 
news,  economic  analysis,  minimum 
prices,  and  supply  stabilization. 

COOPERATIVES— The  task  is  to  help 
evaluate  and  build  farmer  cooperatives 
throughout  Brazil. 

AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  —  Credit 
specialists  are  helping  set  up  a  broad  and 
effective  national  agricultural  credit  pro- 
gram. 

FRONTIER  DEVELOPMENT  —  This 
primarily  means  identifying  interior 
lands  suitable  for  settlement  and  farm- 
ing. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  THE  ROAD 

An  estimated  5,000  more  people  were 
killed  in  vehicular  traffic  accidents  dur- 
ing 1964  in  the  United  States  than  in 
1963,  an  increase  of  12  percent  in  1  year. 

The  trend  of  the  past  few  years  points 
inescapably  to  1965  traffic  accidents 
taking  well  over  50,000  lives. 

An  equivalent  death  toll  at  sea  would 
involve  the  sinking  of  15  to  20  giant 
ocean  liners  with  all  hands  aboard.  In 
the  air  it  would  take  about  500  jet  air- 
plane crashes — about  40  every  month  or 
10  every  week. 

Last  year  speeding  caused  the  largest 
number  of  these  deaths  (16,000)  and  in- 
jured over  iy3  millions. 

Failing  to  yield  right-of-way  and 
driving  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road 
killed  almost  11,000. 

Six  thousand  deaths  were  attributed 
to  reckless  driving,  while  miscellaneous 
acts  of  willfully  bad  driving — passing  on 
curves  and  hills,  cutting  in,  passing  on 
the  wrong  side,  failing  to  signal  or  sig- 
naling improperly — accounted  for  well 
over  1,000  deaths. 

An  estimated  four  out  of  every  five  of 
these  accidents  were  caused  by  drivers 


acting  on  their  own  free  will.  Detect 
and  reduce  careless  driving  habits  and 
you  will  increase  your  safety  margin  on 
the  road  substantially. 


"DON'T  BE  AN 
IDIOT" 


DRIVE  «•"<  CAUTION 
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PLENTIFUL  FOODS 

USDA's  September  list: 

Featured  are  grapes.  Other  plentifuls 
are  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice, 
peanut  butter,  and  turkeys. 


HONORS  FROM  HIS  ALMA  MATER  FOR 
CHIEF  CLIFF— Forest  Service  Chief  Edward  P. 
Cliff  was  recently  honored  by  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity from  which  he  was  graduated  with  honors 
in  1931.  University  President  Daryl  Chase  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  on  him 
at    commencement    ceremonies    at    Logan,    Utah. 


A  21-MILE  WALK  GETS  HER 
TO  FOOD  STAMPS  AND  STORE 

Food  Stamp  Officer-in-Charge  Leon 
Saunders,  stationed  in  Norton,  Va.,  re- 
cently had  this  heart-warming  incident 
to  report. 

"During  a  store  visit  in  Coeburn,  Va., 
I  observed  a  recipient  spending  her  total 
month's  food  coupons  amounting  to  $66. 
Curious  as  to  why  she  was  spending  them 
all  at  once,  I  questioned  her  and  she  told 
me  this  story. 

"She  had  left  home  at  5:30  a.m., 
walked  7  miles  to  Coeburn,  took  a  bus 
to  Wise  to  purchase  her  coupons,  and 
walked  14  miles  from  the  Food  Stamp 
office  in  Wise  to  the  store  in  Coeburn 
nearest  her  home. 

"She  told  me  that  she  has  no  electricity 
nor  any  other  modern  convenience.  She 
has  a  milk  cow.  She  leaves  her  home- 
stead only  once  a  month  to  purchase  her 
coupons  and  do  her  shopping.  She  has 
received  an  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
grant  for  the  past  12  years,  and  has  put 
two  daughters  through  nursing  school. 
Her  third  child  is  graduating  this  year. 

"At  this  point,  the  merchant  inter- 
rupted. He  was  going  to  take  the  wom- 
an home.  It  looked  like  rain.  They  had 
to  leave  or  they  would  not  make  it  back 
up  the  mountain  trail." 


SUGGESTIONS 

About  401,000  ideas  for  improving 
Government  operations  were  sub- 
mitted last  year,  of  which  more  than 
105,000  were  adopted,  upping  the 
adopted  suggestion  rate  to  27  percent 
from  25  percent  the  previous  year. 


HIMALAYAS  YIELD  UNUSUAL  ORNAMENTALS 

THAT  MAY  SOMEDAY  ADD  BEAUTY  TO   U.S.  GARDENS 


Woods  Worker  Banks 
Can  Really  Pick  'Em 


They  explored  on  foot  at  elevations  of 
8,000  to  12,500  feet  and  collected  rhodo- 
dendrons, low-growing  evergreens,  Solo- 
mon's seals,  jack-in-the-pulpits  and 
other  plants.  Mount  Everest  was  often 
in  sight  while  they  worked  areas  never 
before  touched  by  American  plant  col- 
lectors. 

So  went  the  exotic  trek  recently  taken 
by   ARS   horticulturists   Francis   deVos 
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Edward  G.  Corbett  and  Francis  deVos  assess 
growth  of  rhododendrons  brought  back  on  an 
earlier  trip  to  Nepal. 


(Assistant  Director,  National  Arbore- 
tum) and  Edward  G.  Corbett  (Glenn 
Dale,  Aid.,  Plant  Introduction  Station). 
For  almost  2  months  they  studied  and 
collected  plantlife  on  the  Singalila 
Range,  which  runs  along  the  borders  of 
West  Bengal  in  India,  Sikkim,  and 
Nepal.  Twelve  porters,  a  cook,  an  In- 
dian botanist  and  a  Sirdar  or  foreman 
comprised  their  party. 

Prime  finds  were  345  specimens 
brought  back  for  propagation  and  study 
here.  Of  special  interest  to  the  scien- 
tists are  the  wild  rhododendron  species 
to  be  used  as  pure  parents  in  breeding 
improved  kinds.  Rhododendrons  in  this 
country  have  become  mixed  through 
years  of  crossbreeding. 

"On  these  ornamental  exploration 
trips  we  always  hope  to  find  exciting 
plants  that  can  be  successfully  grown  in 
this  country,"  said  Dr.  deVos.  "How- 
ever, we  are  never  sure  of  their  value  un- 
til we  grow  them  here." 

This  was  the  ninth  U.S.  ornamental 
plant  exploration,  and  the  second  to  the 
Himalayas,  sponsored  cooperatively  by 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  and 
Longwood  Foundation,  Inc.,  Kennett 
Square,  Pa. 

The  expedition  had  hoped  to  collect 
plant  species  in  the  Himalayan  protec- 
torate of  Sikkim  ruled  by  Maharaja  Pal- 
den  Thondup  Namgyal  and  his  recent 
bride,  former  U.S.  citizen  Hope  Cooke. 
Delayed  communications  and  the  Maha- 
raja's coronation  held  up  permission  to 
do  so  and  forced  abandonment  of  that 
part  of  the  exploration. 


CUTTING  RED  TAPE  IN  MORE  WAYS  THAN  ONE  opened  new  computer  equipment  for  business  at 
New  Orleans  ASCS  Commodity  Office,  (left  to  right)  A.  P.  McLachlan,  Office  Director;  Roland  F. 
Ballou,  Deputy  Administrator,  Commodity  Operations;  City  Councilman  James  Fitzmorris,  cutting  ribbon 
for  Mayor  Victor  Schiro  who  was  out  of  town;  C.  W.  Gooch,  Director  of  Civil  Programs  for  IBM;  and 
Robert  P.  Beach,   Deputy  Administrator,   Management,  ASCS. 


Gilmore    Banks   and    Ranger   John    Kirby   measure 
off  superior  tree  in  Homochitto  National   Forest. 

Gilmore  Banks  is  a  forest  worker  in 
Homochitto  National  Forest,  Ga..  but  like 
many  USDA  employees  his  job  means 
more  to  him  than  a  list  of  duties  on  an 
official  paper. 

Often  on  his  own  time,  he  roams  the 
forest  in  search  of  superior  trees.  Su- 
perior trees  are  just  that — better  in 
growth  rate,  form,  and  insect  and  dis- 
ease resistance  than  other  trees  of  their 
species.  Even  after  a  superior  tree  can- 
didate is  located,  it  must  pass  bore  tests 
and  rigid  professional  review  before  it  is 
so  designated. 

Once  the  superior  qualities  of  such  a 
tree  are  established,  it  is  marked  so  that 
scions  i  new  shoots  from  branches)  may 
be  collected  to  be  used  as  grafts,  or  its 
seeds  may  be  gathered  for  progeny  tests. 

So  far,  Gilmore  Banks  has  had  one  of 
his  superior  trees  accepted  and  another 
is  being  processed.  According  to  Ran- 
ger John  Kirby,  this  may  be  the  first 
time  a  woods  worker  has  submitted  a 
superior  tree  and  had  it  approved. 


LUNCHES  FOR  NEEDY 

A  total  of  170,628  needy  children  in 
1,271  schools  across  the  country  received 
school  lunches  free  or  at  reduced  rates 
during  the  1964-65  school  year. 


THE  MACHINE  THAT 

HAS  EVERYONE'S  NUMBER 

A  great  stride  into  the  computer  age 
was  made  recently  by  USDA  as  an  IBM 
7080  was  dedicated  at  the  Department's 
New  Orleans  Data  Processing  Center. 

It  will  handle  all  the  payroll  and  per- 
sonnel records  for  all  employees  of  the 
Department. 

Another  primary  use  for  the  equip- 
ment will  be  to  maintain  nationwide  rec- 
ords on  Agriculture's  cotton  price  sup- 
port program. 
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FOR  CLEAR  CRISP  WRITING 

IT'S  FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 


FOG  INDEX 

1 .  Count  Words. 

2.  Count  Sentences. 

3.  Figure  Average  Number  of  Words  Per  Sentence. 

4.  Count  Hard  Words. 

5.  Figure  Percent  of  Hard  Words. 

6.  Add  Word  Average  and  Hard  Word   Percent. 

7.  Multiply  by  .4   to  Get  Fog  Index. 


Trying  to  improve  writing  isn't  exactly 
a  new  idea  in  the  Department — or  in 
PCIC.  But  when  Assistant  Secretary 
Robertson  asked  agencies  to  join  in  a 
Department-wide  improvement  effort, 
FCIC  officials  decided  to  give  it  some- 
thing extra. 

Manager  John  Lnft  makes  writing  im- 
provement an  official  goal,  and  the  Fog 
Index  an  official  tool.  Every  piece  of 
writing  over  100  words  has  to  be  Fog 
Indexed  by  the  writer  or  his  secretary. 

Fog  Index  scores  are  tabulated  month- 
ly. In  6  months,  the  Fog  Index  average 
has  been  cut  from  18  to  13.  Deputy 
Manager  Jack  Morrison  says,  "We  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  we  score  12." 

How  do  FCIC  employees  like  the 
idea?  There  is  some  kidding,  like 
"How's  the  fog  today?"  But  the  results 
show  they  are  taking  it  seriously. 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Is  30  Years  Old 

President  Johnson  recently  trans- 
mitted the  1964  fiscal  year  report  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  Con- 
gress. He  sent  along  some  observations 
on  CCC's  three  decades  of  accomplish- 
ments. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  he  pointed  out, 
CCC  has: 

•  Enabled  farmers  to  hold  crops  for 
fair  market  prices. 

•  Minimized  the  effect  of  economy  de- 
pressing surpluses  by  holding  them  off 
the  market. 

•  Assured  a  stable  flow  of  food  to  con- 
sumers, deterring  inflation. 

•  Created  a  sound  base  for  banks  and 
other  lending  institutions,  providing 
farmers  with  credit. 
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FOG  INDEX  SOX  SCORE 
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"Numbers  in  italics  are  "box  scores"  for 

February  1965.    and  are    given    here  for 

comparison.    The  higher  the  number,  the 

"foggier"  the  writing. 

•  Provided  in  wartime  the  means  of 
supplying  our  allies  with  food  and  fiber, 
and  later  a  means  through  which  food 
could  be  used  to  keep  the  peace. 

•  Helped  carry  out  the  Food  for  Peace 
program,  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement,  and  other  similar  interna- 
tional programs. 

•  Encouraged  the  rapid  expansion  of 
our  agricultural  exports. 


1965  AGRICULTURAL 
BOX  SCORE 

The  year  1965  stands  to  be  a  year 
of  record  performance  for  food  and 
agriculture  in  nearly  every  respect. 

Net  income  per  farm  is  expected  to 
be  over  a  third  higher  than  in  1960. 

Farm  exports  are  holding  at  record 
levels. 

Carryover  stocks  of  grain  will  be  at 
the  lowest  level  since  the  mid-1950's. 

Over  40  million  Americans,  many 
of  them  in  low-income  families,  are 
receiving  a  better  diet  through  Direct 
Distribution,  Food  Stamp,  and  School 
Lunch  programs,  and  through  disas- 
ter feeding  programs. 


PRESIDENT  ORDERS 
RETIREMENT  STUDY 

President  Johnson  has  appointed  Cab- 
inet members  to  a  special  committee  to 
study  and  recommend  possible  changes 
and  further  improvements  in  the  retire- 
ment programs  for  civilian  and  military 
personnel,  and  report  to  him  by  Decem- 
ber 1. 

"I  request  that  the  whole  structure  of 
our  retirement  policies  be  reviewed  as  to 
objectives,  coverage  of  both  civilian  and 
uniformed  personnel,  benefit  patterns, 
financial  soundness,  and  overall  consist- 
ency," the  President  said  in  a  memoran- 
dum to  Cabinet  members. 

He  noted  that  the  last  such  study  was 
made  in  1954  and  that  since  then  nu- 
merous adjustments  have  been  made  in 
Federal  programs. 

He  also  asked  the  temporary  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Federal  Staff  Retirement 
Systems,  chaired  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
director,  to  examine  survivor  benefits 
provided  under  social  security,  Govern- 
ment life  insurance,  and  other  disability, 
death,  and  survivorship  programs. 

The  President  told  the  committee  to 
consult  with  representatives  of  employee 
organizations,  obtain  advice  from  tech- 
nical experts  in  and  out  of  Government, 
and  consider  the  views  of  all  those  with 
an  interest  in  and  the  competence  to 
contribute  to  such  study. 


Use  pesticides  safely,  urges  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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USDA  WINS  PRESIDENTIAL  SAFETY  AWARD  FOR  FIRST  TIME 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
annual  President's  Safety  Award  pres- 
entations, the  Department  has  come 
away  in  top  spot  in  competition  with  the 
large  agencies  of  Government. 

In  a  ceremony  in  the  Auditorium  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  on  Au- 
gust 17,  Vice  President  Humphrey  pre- 
sented the  1964  President's  Safety 
Award  to  Secretary  Freeman.  At  the 
same  time  he  called  for  Federal  agencies 
to  meet  President  Johnson's  Mission 
SAFETY-70  directing  them  to  reduce 
Federal  employee  injuries  and  costs  30 
percent  by  1970. 

Congratulations  were  in  order  for  Sec- 
retary Freeman  for  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Department's  safe  driving  program 
in  reducing  job  injuries.  The  program 
has  cut  compensation  and  medical  costs 
over  $1  million  or  30  percent  during  the 
past  2  years.  This  reduction  and  saving 
occurred  at  the  same  time  that  overall 
Federal  compensation  costs  rose  more 
than  $214  million  or  over  8  percent. 

The  Vice  President  commended  the 
General  Services  Administration  for 
their  specification  of  17  new  auto  safety 
standards  effective  for  purchase  of  Gov- 
ernment cars  in  1967.  Motor  vehicle 
accidents,  he  noted,  are  the  largest  single 
cause  of  death  in  the  Federal  service. 
Federal  employees  drive  5  billion  miles 
a  year  in  either  Federally  owned  vehicles 
or  their  own  cars  on  Government 
business. 

The  President's  annual  Safety  Award 
is  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Safety  Coun- 
cil. Agriculture  competed  for  its  award 
with  all  other  agencies  of  Government 
employing  75,000  people  or  more. 


WHY  SAFETY?   IN  THE  LAST  7 
YEARS— 

•  More   than    1,200   Federal   workers 
died  from  job  injuries. 

•  Nearly  300,000   sustained  disabling 
injuries. 

•  Over  18.5  million  man-days  of  po- 
tential production   were  lost. 

•  Costs   to   the  Federal  Government 
amounted  to  $1'4  billion. 





SHEPHERD 


SAFETY  OFFICERS  GET  AWARDS 
FOR  OUTSTANDING  JOBS 

Earlier  this  year  Sec- 
retary Freeman  gave 
special  merit  awards  to 
Henry  F.  Shepherd, 
Department  Safety  Of- 
ficer and  to  three  agen- 
cy safety  officers  for 
promoting  safety  pro- 
grams  that  reduce 
USDA  costs  for  injuries 
and  accidents  while  Government  injury 
and  accident  costs  as  a  whole  have  been 
rising. 

Shepherd  was  cited  for  dynamic,  crea- 
tive, and  consistent  leadership  in  the 
USDA  safety  program. 

Agency  safety  officers  who  also  re- 
ceived special  merit  awards  were  T. 
Joseph  Biddle,  ARS;  Eugene  J.  Peter- 
son, SCS;  and  Fred  J.Heinrich,  FS.  Mr. 
Freeman  called  them  unusually  effective 
in  promoting  an  aggressive  safety 
program. 


Bill  Briggs  sports  his 
lucky  horseshoe 
scar —  lucky  that  was 
extent  of  his  injuries 
thanks  to  seat  belts. 


A  SEAT  BELT 
SAVED  MY  LIFE- 
ONE  COULD  SAVE  YOURS 

My  accident  occurred  in  the  daytime 
on  a  flat  stretch  of  paved  country  road. 

The  approaching  driver  turned  to- 
ward a  driveway  from  between  two  mov- 
ing vehicles  about  50  feet  in  front  of 
me.  A  crash — my  first  in  over  30  years 
of  driving  a  Government  vehicle — was 
inevitable.  I  was  barely  able  to  hit  the 
brake  pedal  to  slow  down  slightly. 

At  the  instant  of  the  broadside  crash, 
the  front  of  the  Government  vehicle 
just  seemed  to  jump  up  at  me.  I  was 
bleeding  profusely  from  severe  forehead 
and  scalp  lacerations  caused  when  my 
head  shattered  the  windshield.  The  en- 
gine was  no  longer  running,  but  first  I 
turned  off  the  ignition  and  next  unfast- 
ened my  seat  belt.  At  all  times  I  re- 
mained conscious. 

Later  the  investigating  officer  said, 
"Lucky  you  had  on  a  seat  belt  or  you 
would  have  gone  through  the  wind- 
shield." 

In  addition  to  a  lost  time  accident,  the 
Government  vehicle  was  a  total  wreck. 
The  other  driver  of  the  34-ton  pickup 
truck  just  didn't  see  me.  He  pleaded 
guilty  to  failure  to  yield  the  right  of  way 
and  wag  fined  accordingly. 

My  200  stitches  and  a  "horseshoe" 
i  lucky?>  shaped  scar  on  my  forehead 
are  a  reminder  to  me  and  to  other  SCS 
drivers  to  ALWAYS  WEAR  SEAT 
BELTS!  They  undoubtedly  saved  my 
life!     They  could  save  yours! 

William  M.  Briggs,  SCS 


TEXTURE  AND  DESIGN  OF  INEXPENSIVE  LACE 

IMPROVED  BY  ARS  RESEARCH 


An  entirely  new  approach  to  making 
heavy,  luxuriously  textured  laces  was 
developed  recently  by  scientists  at  the 
Southern  Utilization  Research  and  De- 
velopment Division  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service. 

The  process  is  simple  and  inexpensive 
for  the  results  it  produces. 

Research  scientists  Helen  M.  Robin- 
son and  Albert  S.  Cooper,  Jr.,  found  that 
inexpensive,  flat  laces  can  be  given  a 
three-dimensional  appearance  and 
highly  sculptured  texture  after  chemical 
treatment. 

The  treatment  is  an  adaptation  of  a 
process  already  widely  used  for  the  pro- 


duction of  stretch  cotton  fabrics.  Lace 
is  soaked  in  a  caustic  solution,  washed, 
and  dried.  All  operations  are  carried 
out  without  tension  on  the  lace  or  with 
slight  tension  lengthwise  on  the  fabric. 
This  leaves  fibers  free  to  crimp  and 
shrink,  producing  the  textured  effect. 
Besides  enhancing  the  appearance  of 
the  lace,  the  treatment  adds  to  its  com- 
fort and  durability.  As  for  stretch,  gar- 
ments made  from  the  treated  lace  can 
be  smoothly  fitted  and  yet  not  pull  out 
at  the  seams  or  in  the  fine  threads  that 
connect  the  pattern.  The  comfort- 
stretch  quality  is  similar  to  that  found 
in  standard  stretch  fabrics. 


INCREASING  THE  THICKNESS  AND  DECREASING  THE  WIDTH  OF  LACE  improves  texture  and  design 
of  inexpensive  lace.  Research  workers  responsible  for  developing  simple  treatment  for  improving 
qualities  of  lace  inspect  a  length  of  lace  as  it  is  being  processed.  They  are  (left  to  right)  Wilson 
A.  Reeves,  Chief,  Cotton  Finishes  Laboratory;  Miss  Helen  M.  Robinson,  Albert  S.  Cooper,  Jr.,  and 
Milton  A.  Hoffman.  It  was  Miss  Robinson,  with  a  woman's  appreciation  of  style,  who  first  realized 
the  possibilities  of  the  new  treatment. 


NEW  HOME— NEW  LIFE  FOR 
6  FAMILIES  WITH  FHA  LOANS 

Six  rural  families  who  recently  built 
their  own  houses  with  relatively  small 
loans  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration have  taken  a  giant  stride  into 
a  better  life. 

Each  now  owns  a  home  valued  at 
$10,000  to  $11,500  and  two  of  the  men 
found  better-paying  jobs  with  their  new 
home-building  skills. 

The  experiment  began  1  year  ago  in 
a  rural  community  near  Bridgeton,  N.J. 
The  six  families,  who  had  incomes  rang- 
ing from  $42  to  $67  a  week,  obtained 
loans  of  $6,500  each  to  buy  building  ma- 
terials and  fixtures. 


Contractors  were  hired  to  dig  the 
foundation,  and  to  install  electricity  and 
the  plumbing,  but  the  families  did  the 
rest  of  the  work.  The  Farmers  Home 
Administration  hired  an  experienced 
building  contractor  to  advise  them. 

FHA  is  now  looking  into  ways  it  can 
expand  this  approach  and  use  it  in  other 
areas. 


TELETYPEWRITER 
AT  THE 


NATIONAL    AGRICULTURAL   LIBRARY 


Storing  vast  quantities  of  information 
and  retrieving  it  quickly  and  accurately 
is  a  goal  librarians  hope  will  be  achieved 
through  computers. 

On  August  20,  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Library  moved  a  step  closer  to  that 
realization.  With  a  push  of  a  few  but- 
tons, the  flash  of  a  light,  and  the  hum 
of  a  computer  in  a  distant  location — a 
question  was  asked  and  a  detailed  answer 
received. 

The  occasion  was  both  a  ceremony  and 
a  demonstration  of  new  library  infor- 
mation retrieval  equipment. 

The  way  this  particular  system  works 
you  must  find  your  question  in  an  ex- 
tensive catalog  of  questions.  The  num- 
ber of  the  question  is  then  punched  out 
on  a  teletypewriter  and  transmitted  to 
the  UNIVAC  490  Real-Time  Computer 
currently  housed  in  the  U.S.  Information 
Center  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 

At  the  Fair  a  magnetic  drum,  revolv- 
ing continually  at  high  speed,  locates  the 
Information  in  thousandths  of  a  second 
and  your  answer  is  automatically  re- 
ceived and  typed  by  the  teletypewriter. 

Any  library  in  the  Nation  with  access 
to  a  teletypewriter  outlet  may  request 
information  directly  from  the  computer 
at  the  World's  Fair  for  the  cost  of  a 
teletypewriter  message  and  automatic- 
ally will  receive  a  print-out  of  an  essay, 
reading  list,  or  list  of  articles  on  any  one 
of  75  subjects. 

Implications  for  increasing  library  ef- 
ficiency are  tremendous.  Researchers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  will  be 
able  to  find  and  receive  information 
from  distant  libraries  in  a  matter  of 
minutes.  Certain  types  of  bibliograph- 
ical work  may  be  completed  in  a  few 
hours  which  manually  would  take  a  year 
or  more. 

To  keep  pace  with  these  advanced  li- 
brary techniques,  Secretary  Freeman 
recently  sent  some  Department  librari- 
ans to  attend  a  training  course  in  New 
York.  They  had  the  additional  experi- 
ence of  working  as  staff  members  of  an 
electronic  library  in  the  U.S.  Pavilion  at 
the  Fair. 


About  one-third  of  the  BIG  GAME 
ANIMALS  taken  by  hunters  in  the  United 
States  come  from  National  Forests. 


PAYMENT  PER  CALL  ON 
OFFICE  MACHINE  REPAIRS 
CUTS  COSTS  SUBSTANTIALLY 

The  recent  shift  from  a  contract 
basis  for  services  and  repairs  on  office 
machines  to  a  call  basis  is  proving  to 
be  a  good  one.  Indications  are  so  far 
that  savings  will  amount  to  $250,000 
annually.  Earlier,  it  was  incorrectly 
reported  that  the  switch  had  been 
from  the  per  call  basis  payment 
rather  than  to  it. 


FOREST  SERVICE  JOB  CORPS  CAMP- 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  UNDERPRIVILEGED 


New  Extension  Service 
Assistant  Administrator 


Dr.  C.  A.  Wil- 
liams, recently 
appointed  assist- 
ant to  the  ad- 
ministrator of 
the  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service  is 
helping  to  ad- 
vance his  agen- 
cy's antipoverty 
work  in  rural 
areas. 

As  assistant  to 
C.  A.  WILLIAMS  FES  Administra- 

tor Lloyd  H.  Davis,  Dr.  Williams  will 
maintain  liaison  with  other  agencies 
carrying  on  war-on-poverty  programs. 
However,  he  is  devoting  most  of  his  at- 
tention to  those  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  other  agencies 
working  to  eliminate  poverty. 

"I  have  a  two-way  assignment,"  he 
says,  "I  gather  from  agencies  operational 
techniques  of  value  to  the  State  Exten- 
sion Services  in  improving  their  work 
with  low-income  rural  people,  and  I  pass 
along  to  other  agencies  the  methods  that 
Extension  workers  have  found  success- 
ful in  reaching  disadvantaged  families. 
These  proven  educational  methods 
can  help  accelerate  all  antipoverty  pro- 
grams for  rural  people." 

A  native  of  Richland,  Ga.,  Williams 
received  his  training  at  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute and  Cornell  University,  earning  his 
M.S.  and  Ed.  D.  at  the  latter. 

He  began  his  Extension  Service  career 
in  1945  as  an  assistant  county  agent  in 
Alabama,  and  rose  to  district  agent  in 
1948.  In  recent  years  he  also  taught 
part  time  at  Tuskegee  Institute. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS 


USDAs  October  list: 

Featured  are  apples.  Other  plentifuls 
are  broiler-fryers,  turkeys,  cheese,  rice, 
onions,  shelled  pecans,  dried  prunes,  and 
frozen  concentrated  orange  juice. 


Ouachita  Job  Corps  Conservation  Cen- 
ter near  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  in  Ouachita 
National  Forest  was  the  first  such  center 
set  up  by  the  Forest  Service.  Now  in 
cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  26  Forest  Service  Job 
Corps  Centers  are  in  operation.  Enroll- 
ment at  them  is  over  2,600. 

To  these  centers  come  young  men, 
ages  16  through  21.  mostly  school  drop- 
outs from  many  different  backgrounds 
and  sections  of  the  country.  Primarily 
the  things  they  have  in  common  are 
broken  homes,  fatherless  families,  un- 
employment, poor  diet,  little  or  no  medi- 
cal care,  and  substandard  housing. 

At  Ouachita  and  centers  like  it  they 
learn  basic  education,  elementary  job 
skills,  good  work  habits  and  good  health 
habits.     They  get  motivation  and  hope. 

On  hand  to  help  direct  and  inspire 
these  young  men  are  teachers,  coun- 
selors, work  supervisors,  cooks,  skilled 
craftsmen,  engineers,  clerks,  medics  and, 
of  course,  foresters. 


Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are 
taught,  and  opportunities  to  apply  this 
new-found  education  are  everywhere. 
Boys  learn  to  locate  land  lines,  repair 
stream  crossings  on  logging  roads,  con- 
struct water  bars  on  flood  damaged 
roads,  construct  recreation  facilities,  re- 
locate nature  trails — all  within  Ouachita 
National  Forest. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  or  two,  the  young 
men  will  move  back  to  populated  areas 
for  more  specialized  training,  to  school, 
to  the  Armed  Services,  or  to  jobs — ac- 
customed to  regular  hours,  a  meaningful 
schedule,  and  pride  in  abilities  to  do 
some  things  well. 

Just  about  all  of  the  120  young  men 
currently  enrolled  at  Ouachita  have 
found  new  skills  and  attitudes  in  them- 
selves they  might  never  have  discovered 
had  they  not  come.  Ouachita,  pro- 
nounced Wa-sha-taw,  literally  trans- 
lated means  "happy  hunting  grounds." 


FLAG  RAISING  AT  OUACHITA  is  carried  off  by  honor  guard  of  Job  Corps  youth.  Camp  Director 
Ralph  H.  Kunz  presents  flag.  Secretary  Freeman  attended  this  particular  ceremony  along  with  other 
distinguished  State  and  local  leaders. 


Godfrey  Cited  for 
Anti-Discrimination  Work 

Horace  D.  Godfrey,  head  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  was  recently  presented  a  special 
merit  award  by  the  Secretary  for  effec- 
tively eliminating  discrimination  in 
ASCS  programs. 

It  read  in  part,  ".  .  .  for  outstanding 


progress  accomplished,  through  per- 
sonal leadership,  skill,  and  tact,  toward 
balanced  employment  of  minority  group 
members,  particularly  in  ASCS  State 
and  county  offices." 


In  the  past  31*  rear*,  local  RURAL 
AREAS  DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEES 
have  created  more  than  212.000  new  jobs 
in  rural  areas. 


ALEXANDRIA,  LA.,  USDA  CLUB  EXHIBIT  developed  under  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Verta  Nichols,  SRS,  shows  townspeople  something  about  their  State's 
agricultural    production   and    USDA   services.      Exhibit   was   set   up   in    one   of 


the  largest  display  windows  in  the  city  in  space  donated  by  one  of  Alex- 
andria's largest  department  stores.  This  is  just  one  of  Club's  many  service 
activities. 


New  Training  Officer  for 
USDA  Rural  Home  Workers 


RACHEL  W.  BROWN 
Mrs.     Brown     a 


Mrs.  Rachel  W. 
Brown,  recently 
appointed  as  a 
training  officer 
for  home  man- 
agement assist- 
ants working  in 
pockets  of  pover- 
ty, is  adding  the 
social  work  tech- 
nique to  the  cred- 
it services  of  the 
Farmers  Home 
Administration, 
professional     social 


worker  came  to  Agriculture  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  where  she  was  child 
placement  coordinator. 

She  now  is  providing  broad  social 
work  training  for  55  local  home  econo- 
mists who  are  already  well  trained  in 
their  own  subject  matter  area.  As  home 
management  assistants  they  are  working 
with  low-income  families  who  have  re- 
received  Economic  Opportunity  loans  as 
well  as  regular  FHA  loans. 

"It's  a  matter  of  giving  these  work- 
ers some  guidance  in  social  work  tech- 
niques," says  Mrs.  Brown,  "to  help  them 
increase  their  effectiveness  in  working 
with  disadvantaged  people — discovering 
their  problems  and  helping  them  meet 
their  needs  without  damaging  their 
dwindling  dignity." 


Home  management  assistants  are  sta- 
tioned in  22  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
They  work  with  an  average  of  60  bor- 
rower families  in  pockets  of  poverty. 
States  having  the  largest  number  of 
workers — four — are  Arkansas,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina. 

.Mrs.  Brown  attended  Temple  Univer- 
sity before  earning  a  degree  at  Bluefield 
State  Teachers  College.  She  was 
awarded  a  Master's  in  social  work  at 
Atlanta  University  in  1959. 


Bushrod  Allin,  A  Fellow  of 
American  Economic  Association 

Dr.  Bushrod  W. 
Allin  was  select- 
ed as  a  Fellow  in 
the  American 
Farm  Economic 
Association  dur- 
ing their  August 
meeting  in 
Washing- 
ton,  D.C.  The 
citation  read 
during  the  pres- 
e  n  t  a  t  i  o  n  re- 
viewed Dr.  Allin's 
long  career  both  as  an  educator  and  dis- 
tinguished Department  employee. 

He  taught  economics  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  at  the  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  has  actively  taught  in 
and  worked  for  the  USDA  Graduate 
School  for  25  years. 
Since  World  War  II,  Allin  has  been 


BUSHROD  W.  ALLIN 


USDA  CLUB  IN  LOUISIANA 
KEEPS  PUBLIC  AGRI-MINDED 

Recent  activities  of  the  USDA  Club 
iir  Alexandria,  La.,  included  the  devel- 
opment of  attractive  window  displays  for 
some  of  the  best  shop  windows  in  town. 
It  was  a  good  public  relations  job  of  let- 
ting the  people  of  Alexandria  know  about 
the  agriculture  in  their  State  as  well  as 
about  some  of  the  USDA  services  to  the 
area. 

The  Club  also  arranged  a  special  series 
of  broadcasts  over  a  local  radio  station 
to  inform  the  public  of  the  purpose  and 
function  of  each  USDA  Agency  operat- 
ing in  the  parish.  The  head  of  each 
Agency  was  interviewed  by  the  station's 
news  director.  Interviews  were  5  min- 
utes long.  The  weekly  series  ran  for  2 
months. 


WHEN  AN  INCH  OF  RAIN  FALLS  on 
a  160-acre  farm,  it  delivers  4,356,000 
gallons  weighing  o\er  1C,000  tons.  To 
transport  this  amount  of  water  would  re- 
quire .>  14  tank  ears  or  4  trains,  each  over 
a  mile  long. 


widely  known  for  his  work  in  revitalizing 
and  improving  the  agricultural  outlook 
program.  As  Chairman  of  the  Outlook 
and  Situation  Board,  he  reviews  all 
outlook  material  prior  to  release. 

A  holder  of  the  Department's  Distin- 
guished Service  Award,  he  was  the  man 
responsible  for  organizing  the  Annual 
National  Outlook  Conference. 
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Cooperatives-Partners  in  Ameriran  Life 


This  symbol  illustrates  this  year's  theme  for  the  October  Cooperative  Month  observance,  "Cooperatives — 
Partners  in  American  Life."  In  Washington,  D.C.,  special  programs  and  seminars,  running  from  October 
4  through  October  8,  highlighted  the  USDA  activities. 

COOPERATIVE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  IS 

STILL  USEFUL— STILL  ACTIVE 


Secretary  Freeman  recently  an- 
nounced a  2-year  extension  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Coopera- 
tives and  renamed  six  leaders  of  national 
cooperative  federations  as  members. 

"Cooperatives  are  increasingly  essen- 
tial to  give  farmers  the  muscle  they  need 
in  the  marketplace,"  Secretary  Freeman 
declared.  "Cooperatives  are  vital — to 
quote  a  statement  by  this  Committee 
itself — for  'the  long-run  future  health 
of  an  American  pattern  of  owner- 
operated  agriculture  and  the  long-run 
future  economic  and  social  health  of 
rural  America'." 

Reappointed  for  2-year  terms  on  the 
Committee  are  J.  K.  Stern,  president, 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation;  Ken- 
neth D.  Naden,  executive  vice  president, 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives; Roy  F.  Hendrickson,  executive  sec- 
retary, National  Federation  of  Grain  Co- 


operatives; E.  M.  Norton,  secretary, 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation; 
Clyde  T.  Ellis,  general  manager,  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association; 
and  Jerry  Voorhis,  president  and  execu- 
tive director,  Cooperative  League  of  the 
USA. 

The  Committee,  active  during  the  late 
1940's  and  early  1950's,  was  reactivated 
by  Secretary  Freeman  5  years  ago.  It 
advises  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  how 
cooperatives  can  participate  more  fully 
in  strengthening  rural  areas,  and  how 
USDA  resources  can  help  cooperatives  in 
meeting  constantly  changing  opportu- 
nities. Planning  for  the  second  annual 
national  observance  of  Cooperative 
Month,  held  in  October,  was  at  the  top 
of  the  Committee's  agenda  recently. 
Theme  of  this  year's  observance  is  "Co- 
operatives— Partners  in  American  Life." 


"CONSUMERS  ALL," 

A  HOW-TO-DO-IT  YEARBOOK 

FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 
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The   1965  Year- 
book   of    Agricul- 
v-  ture,    CONSUM- 

^m   \  ERS    ALL,    was 

0       \  published  in  mid- 

V  \  September. 

Throughout  496 
pages  CONSUM- 
ERS ALL  presents 
useful  results  of 
the  Department's 
efforts  to  make  the 
lives  of  people 
healthier,  happier,  and  more  fulfilling. 
It  contains  thousands  of  how-to-do-it 
facts  for  everyday  living  and  in  many 
instances  shows  how  the  services  of 
USDA  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
American  life. 

Whether  its  readers  want  to  know 
about  buying  and  using  food,  clothing, 
household  furnishings,  and  equipment: 
managing  money:  caring  for  yards, 
gardens,  and  houses;  improving  com- 
munities: using  leisure  time:  or  just 
staying  healthy,  they  will  find  the  book 
long  on  facts  and  short  on  sentiment — 
highly  informative  on  these  and  a  multi- 
tude of  topics  of  daily  importance  to 
everyone  interested  in  the  good  life. 

It  is  the  last  of  18  consecutive  year- 
books— widely  acclaimed  and  distin- 
guished editorial  achievements — of  Al- 
fred Steffernd,  recently  retired. 

At  last  count  5,129,186  copies  of  the 
books  edited  by  Stefferud  had  been  dis- 
tributed. A  number  of  editions  were 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  al- 
most every  edition  has  won  awards  and 
accolades  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  fitting  that  in  his  last  yearbook 
Stefferud  treated  a  subject  fundamental 
to  the  interests  of  all  Americans.  Over 
a  century  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln  called 
USDA  the  people's  department.  Stef- 
ferud's  final  yearbook  adds  eloquent 
emphasis  to  Lincoln's  pronouncement — 
we  are  indeed,  consumers  all. 


Students  Do  Well  Working 
on  ASCS  Summer  Jobs 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
agency,  nearly  4,000  Negro  students  were 
employed  this  summer  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  Many  of  them  won  the  praise 
of  supervisors  for  the  skill  and  accuracy 
with  which  they  carried  out  their  work. 

Some  2,800  young  men  were  employed 
in  the  field,  mainly  as  performance  re- 
porters, visiting  farms  and  measuring 
allotment  acres  of  cotton,  tobacco,  pea- 
nuts, and  feed  grains  to  determine 
whether  or  not  farmers  had  planted 
within  their  allotments. 

The  other  1,100  summer  employees, 
principally  young  women,  worked  in 
State  and  county  ASCS  offices  as  clerks, 
typists,  and  aides. 

Employment  of  the  Negro  workers  was 
in  line  with  the  Agency's  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  policy. 


Robert  Copeland,  a  junior  in  vocational  agricul- 
ture at  Prairie  View,  Tex.,  A.  and  M.  College,  was 
assigned  to  Brazos  County,  Texas.  After  a  few 
days  training  he  was  sent  into  the  fields  to  meas- 
ure acreages  of  cotton,  corn,  sorghum,  and  barley, 
and  to  check  diverted  acreages — land  taken  out 
of  crop  production  under  ASCS  agreements. 
Copeland  did  his  work  so  well  that  his  pay  was 
increased  from  $  I  7  to  $  I  9  a  day  during  his  second 
week  of  employment.  And  his  supervisor,  James 
E.  Frierson,  says  the  Prairie  View  student  showed 
remarkable  aptitude  for  the  work.  He  was  re- 
ceived courteously  by  both  white  and  colored 
farmers,  and  experienced  no  racial  problems. 
Top  picture,  Copeland  locates  farm  boundaries 
with  farmer;  below,  he  chains  off  some  cotton 
acreage. 


PLAN  HELPS  BOTH  ARBORETUM 
AND  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  WEEK— 
Proclaimed  by  President  Johnson  as  Octo- 
ber    10—16 has    as     its    theme     "School 

Lunch  Serves  Child  Health."  About 
71,000  public  and  nonprofit  schools  Kill 
serve  lunches  to  some  18  million  children 
this  year. 


WEST  GERMANY  was  Europe's  biggest 
buyer  of  U.S.  farm  products  in  1964. 


NATIONAL  4-H  FELLOWSHIP 
RECIPIENTS  FOR  1965-66 

The  National  4-H  Fellowship  is  one  of 
the  largest  grants  for  study  available  to 
professional  Extension  workers.  This 
year  six  outstanding  employees  of  the 
Federal  Extension  Service  raised  to  113 
the  number  of  individuals  to  have  re- 
ceived this  honor  since  the  Fellowship 
was  begun  in  1931. 

First  established  by  Congressman 
Frances  Bolton  of  Ohio,  they  are  now 
financed  by  Massey-Ferguson,  Inc.,  and 
the  National  4-H  Service  Committee. 

In  addition  to  their  year-long  informal 
study  of  government  in  operation  (the 
unique  feature  of  the  Fellowship)  the 
National  4-H  Fellows  enroll  in  graduate 
study  programs  at  universities  in  the 
Washington  area.  The  young  people  get 
a  crack  at  a  graduate  degree  while  study- 
ing many  phases  of  government  activity 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Department. 

The  1965-66  National  4-H  Fellows  are: 

Georgia  Beth  Smith,  assistant  infor- 
mation specialist,  Utah  State  University, 
Extension  Service,  Logan,  Utah;  Sara 
Sue  Naragon.  assistant  extension  home 
economics  agent,  South  Bend,  Ind.; 
Donald  J.  Moore,  assistant  county  ex- 
tension agent,  Marion,  Va.;  Hoioard  K. 
Lahlum,  county  extension  agent,  Minne- 
waukan,  S.  Dak.;  Jerome  J.  Klement,  as- 
sociate county  extension  agent,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.;  and  Joye  E.  Brown,  county 
home  demonstration  agent,  Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 


Col.  John  W.  Posey  (left)  principal  of  Phelps 
Vocational  High  School  and  USDA  Director  of 
Personnel  Carl  B.  Barnes  do  some  first-hand 
checking  of  the  work  vocational  students  will  be 
doing   at   the    National    Arboretum   this  fall. 

Twelve  vocational  high  school  students 
have  an  opportunity  for  on-the-job 
training  in  landscaping,  gardening,  and 
related  subjects  in  addition  to  school 
studies  this  fall. 

The  students — ages  15  to  21 — attend  a 
vocational  school  near  the  National 
Arboretum.  They  work  about  15  hours 
weekly  in  the  afternoons  both  inside  the 
research  greenhouses  and  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Arboretum.  Guidance  is  provided 
by  horticultural  specialists  of  the  De- 
partment under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Francis  deVos,  assistant  director. 

The  students  earn  a  salary  paid  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  A  contract  estab- 
lishing the  program  was  recently  signed 
by  Col.  John  W.  Posey,  Principal  of 
Phelps  High  School  and  Dr.  Henry  T. 
Skmner,  director  of  the  National 
Arboretum. 

USDA's  Personnel  Director  Carl  B. 
Barnes,  under  whose  leadership  student 
work  study  programs  advanced  this  sum- 
mer, said  that  the  contract  presently 
covers  only  the  current  school  term. 


BOBST,  A  FELLOW  IN  SCSA 

A  degree  of  Fel- 
low  in  the  Soil 
Conservation  So- 
ciety of  America 
was  recently  con- 
ferred upon  H.  G. 
Bobst,  field  repre- 
I   sentative   and   di- 
|    rector,    Midwest 
m  fl^        R  e         n  a  1   Tech  - 
*  *»^^^^"    nical  Service  Cen- 
H.  G.  BOBST  ter,   SCS,  Lincoln, 

Nebr. 
The  degree  is  the  highest  honor  the 
Society  bestows  and  is  awarded  to  pro- 
fessional members  of  the  Society  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  service  and 
leadership  in  soil  and  water  conservation 
work. 


IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

WHERE  THERE'S  SMOKE  THERE'RE  LUFKINS 


New  Attache  to  Kenya 


Larry  C.  Lufkin  is  a  Forest  Service 
seasonal  employee  working  a  job  his 
father  helped  to  pioneer  a  quarter  cen- 
tury ago. 

Lufkin,  20,  is  a  third-season  veteran 
with  the  Forest  Service  smokejumpers — 
the  elite  corps  of  rugged  young  men  who 
drop  from  the  skies  to  attack  timber  fires 
before  they  become  roaring  monsters. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Larry's  father, 
Francis  B.  Lufkin,  made  the  first  smoke- 
jump  in  the  Forest  Service's  Pacific 
Northwest  Region.  Today  he  no  longer 
jumps  to  fires,  but  is  foreman  of  the 
Okanogan  Aerial  Project,  Forest  Service 
base  for  aerial  firefighting  operations  in 
North  Central  Washington.  Last  May 
the  senior  Lufkin  received  a  Presidential 
Citation  for  his  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  smokejumping. 

Larry  is  assigned  to  the  Siskiyou 
Aerial  Project  at  Cave  Junction,  one  of 
the  Forest  Service's  three  smokejumper 
centers  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  The 
Redmond,  Oreg.,  Air  Center,  which  his 
father  helped  to  dedicate  last  summer, 
is  the  newest  of  the  three  Pacific  North- 
west aerial  firefighting  bases. 

Born  just  4  years  after  his  dad's  his- 
toric first  jump  on  the  Chelan  (now 
Okanogan)  National  Forest,  Larry  is  a 
1963  graduate  of  Winthrop  High  School 
and  is  studying  accounting  at  Washing- 
ton State  University. 

With  heavier-than-normal  lightning 
activity  this  season,  he  and  his  coworkers 
literally  have  been  kept  jumping.  Dur- 
ing 2  weeks  in  late  July  and  early  August, 
smokejumpers  made  399  jumps  on  131 
lightening-caused  fires  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  saving  forest  resources 
worth  untold  thousands  of  dollars. 


PASSING  THE  WORD  SAVES  THE  BUCK  as  FAS 
Administrator  Raymond  A.  loanes  illustrates  to 
the  Secretary.  FAS  formerly  used  separate  di- 
rect wire  communications  to  attache  posts  over- 
seas. Now  when  they  send  identical  messages 
they  send  the  communication  to  one  post  and 
have  that  post  relay  the  information  to  other 
posts.  So  far  savings  per  month  over  the  old 
system  come  to  about  $170. 


Larry  C.  Lufkin,  Forest  Service  smokejumper  from 
Winthrop,  Wash.,  packs  up  his  gear  after  making 
a  practice  jump  at  the  Siskiyou  Aerial  Project, 
Cave  Junction,  Oreg.  Larry,  a  third-season  vet- 
eran with  the  smokejumpers,  is  a  son  of  pioneer 
smokejumper,  Francis  B.  Lufkin,  who  made  the 
first  fire  jump  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region  25 
years  ago. 


Fiscal  1965,  A  Milestone  for 
Rural  Electric  and  Phone  Systems 

Rural  people  on  lines  financed  by  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration 
now  own  more  than  $1  billion  worth  of 
their  own  electric  plant.  This  billion- 
dollar  milestone  in  REA  borrower  net 
worth  was  passed  during  fiscal  year  1965. 

In  REA's  telephone  loan  program,  bor- 
rower net  worth  during  the  year  passed 
$112  million,  up  $16  million  from  a  year 
earlier. 

Other  measures  of  REA  borrower  de- 
velopment during  the  fiscal  year  in- 
cluded: 

•  A  rising  rate  of  repayments  to  REA 
including  a  substantial  amount  of  prin- 
cipal paid  in  advance. 

•  An  increase  in  total  investment  in 
electric  plant  by  REA  borrowers  during 
fiscal  1965  of  more  than  a  quarter  billion 
dollars  and  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
rural  telephone  plant  investment. 

•  A  record  126  rate  reductions  by 
rural  electric  systems,  for  annual  savings 
to  consumers  of  more  than  $5  million. 

•  Another  jump  in  average  monthly 
kilowatt-hour  usage  by  residential  con- 
sumers on  REA-financed  electric  lines. 

•  An  accelerated  drive  by  REA-fi- 
nanced telephone  systems  to  upgrade 
service,  including  the  provision  of  more 
single-party  service. 


HOWARD   A.   AKERS 


Howard    A. 

Akers,  new  agri- 
cultural attache  to 
the  Republic  of 
Kenya,  succeeds 
William  R.  Hatch 
(returning  for  a 
Washington 
assignment). 

Headquar- 
tered in  Nairobi, 
Akers'  duties  ex- 
tend to  Uganda 
and  the  republics 
of  Somali,  Malagasy,  and  Tanzania. 
These  areas  are  markets  for  U.S.  tobacco, 
and  are  important  sources  of  our  coffee, 
tea,  clove  oil,  sisal,  pyrethrum,  cashew 
nuts,  vanilla,  and  other  products. 

A  native  of  Oklahoma,  Akers  has  pre- 
viously served  as  assistant  agricultural 
attache  in  Tokyo  (1955-57)  and  in  Paris 
(1961-63).  From  1957  to  1961  he  was 
agricultural  attache  in  Ankara,  Turkey. 
Lately  he  has  been  with  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service's  fats  and  oils  divi- 
sion in  Washington. 


PROBING  A  SEEDY  SITUATION 
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Men  like  Bernard  Leese,  seed  specialist  in  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service's  Grain  Division, 
do  some  painstaking  detective  work  for  this  Na- 
tion's army  of  lawn-loving  home  owners.  They 
are  responsible  for  the  purity  analysis  of  all  com- 
mercial seed  mixtures — whether  they  consist  of 
farmers'  seed  corn,  cattlemen's  hay  mixture,  or 
suburbanites'  lawn  seed — separating  the  kinds  of 
grass  seeds  as  well  as  weed  seeds,  crop  seeds, 
and  inert  matter.  So  when  seeding  your  lawn 
this  fall  don't  rely  on  tweezers  and  a  magnifying 
glass  to  find  out  the  makeup  of  your  mixture. 
Just  read  the  label,  and  while  you're  at  it  check 
the  date  germination  was  tested.  It  should  be 
less  than  9  months  prior  to  the  date  you  seed  for 
satisfactory  results. 


ABOUT  12  PERCENT  OF  ALL  FOOD 
CONSUMED  by  U.S.  civilians  last  rear  was 
imported.  Practically  all  tropical  foods, 
such  as  coffee,  tea.  cocoa,  and  bananas, 
were  imported.  These  essentially  non- 
competitive products  accounted  for  nearly 
half  of  U.S.  food  imports. 
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Dr.  D.  de  Fremery 


1965  Poultry  Industry 
Award  to  de  Fremery 

Dr.  Donald  de 
Fremery,  Agricul- 
tural Research 
Service  chemist  at 
the  Western  Utili- 
zation  Research 
Laboratory, 
Albany,  Calif.,  re- 
cently won  the 
Institute  of  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Indus- 
tries Research 
Award  for  1965. 
He  received  the 
award  at  the  Fifty-Fourth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Poultry  Science  Association  in 
Athens,  Ga.  Consisting  of  $1,000  and  a 
plaque,  the  prize  is  given  every  other  year 
for  outstanding  work  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod in  poultry  and  egg  products  tech- 
nology. 

Dr.  de  Fremery  discovered  basic  bio- 
chemical relationships  between  the 
changes  in  poultry  muscle  after  slaugh- 
ter and  the  ultimate  tenderness  of 
cooked  meat. 

His  research  disclosed  why  processing 
can  alter  tenderness.  It  also  proved 
that  tender  poultry  meat  is  possible  with- 
out aging  if  certain  post-mortem  changes 
in  muscle  tissue  can  be  eliminated. 


of  the  Indiana  Commission  of  State  Tax 
and  Financing  Policy. 


Roberts— Attache  to  Canada 

Richard  H.  Rob- 


Pitchell  Named 

Deputy  Extension  Administrator 
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Dr.  Robert  J. 
Pitchell  was  re- 
cently named 
Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Fed- 
eral Extension 
Service.  He  re- 
placed John  A. 
Cox,  who  returned 
as  Director  of  the 
Cooperative 
Extension    Service 

„„„  _  in  Louisiana. 

ROBERT  J.  PITCHELL  _  .        ,      .  . 

Prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment, Pitchell  was  staff  training- 
program  director  for  Project  Headstart 
with  the  National  University  Extension 
Program. 

In  the  past  Pitchell  has  served  as 
President  of  Roosevelt  University  in  Chi- 
cago, associate  professor  of  government 
at  Indiana  and  Purdue  Universities,  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration  at  Indiana,  and  director 


ITS  ABILITY  THAT 
COUNTS 


-not  disability 


GIVE  HIM  A  CHANCE— October  3-9, 
1965,  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of 
National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week.  It  is  a  good  time  for  all 
of  us,  particularly  those  concerned  with 
hiring  and  assigning  employees  in  our 
Agencies  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  give 
the  handicapped  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate that  he  has  a  contribution  to 
make. 

Thousands  of  our  handicapped  citizens 
have  the  needed  skills  and  are  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  join  the  ranks  of  pro- 
ductive workers.  All  they  need  is  a 
chance.  You  hold  the  key  to  the  door  of 
employment  opportunities.  Let's  open 
that  door  wide  during  IN'EPH  Week  and 
keep  it  open. 

Take  advantage  of  your  chance  to 
"GIVE  HIM  A  CHANCE." 
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Joseph  M.    Robertson 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration 


HOW'S  THIS  FOR  ACCURACY? 

On  May  1  snow  survey  supervisor 
Gregory  L.  Pearson  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  State  staff  in  Salt 
Lake  City  forecast  that  water  flowing 
into  Lake  Powell  from  melting  moun- 
tain snow  would  amount  to  11,800,000. 
acre-feet  during  the  April  -  July 
period. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  actual  inflow  was  11,810,- 
000  acre-feet. 


erts,  deputy  assist- 
MF  ant   administrator 

of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Serv- 
ice's export  pro- 
grams for  the  past 
9  years,  recently 
succeeded  the  late 
Fred  J.  Rossiter  at 
the  Canadian 
agricultural 
RICHARD  H    ROBERTS    attache  post. 

In  recent  years 
Canada  has  ranked  next  to  Japan  as  a 
top  cash  dollar  importer  of  U.S.  farm 
products.  Predominant  among  Canada's 
annual  imports,  valued  at  over  $400  mil- 
lion, are  fruits  and  vegetables,  cotton, 
corn,  soybeans,  fats  and  oils,  protein 
meal,  and  meat  products.  At  the  same 
Lime,  Canada  competes  strongly  with  the 
United  States  in  world  grain  trade. 

Dr.  Roberts,  51,  has  nearly  30  years  ex- 
perience in  foreign  and  domestic  agri- 
cultural affairs.  A  native  of  Iowa  Falls 
i Iowa),  he  joined  USDA  as  an  agricul- 
tural economist  and  information  special- 
ist in  1937. 

He  has  frequently  been  a  U.S.  delegate 
on  Food-for-Peace  operations. 


Pink  Weevils  Lay  Pink  Eggs 

Dr.  Robert  T. 
Gast  is  an  ento- 
mologist at  the 
Agricultural 
Research  Service 
Boll  Weevil  Re- 
search Laboratory 
at  State  College, 
Miss.  His  initia- 
tive and  success  in 
developing  time- 
and  money-saving 

methods    and 
ROBERT  T.  GAST  „,„„         *  , 

equipment  for 

mass-rearing      boll      weevils      recently 

earned  him  a  merit  certificate. 

Gast's  laboratory-reared  weevils  are 
used  in  studies  aimed  at  eradicating 
these  insects  from  the  Cotton  Belt. 

One  of  his  more  unusual  achievements 
is  the  use  of  color  for  identifying  weevils 
as  they  fly  from  place  to  place.  During 
the  past  several  months,  he  has  produced 
1  million  bright  pink  boll  weevils  for 
flight  distribution  studies. 

The  pink  weevils  lay  pink  eggs,  easily 
distinguished  from  the  yellow  eggs  of  the 
wild  field  weevils. 
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In  the  Wake  of  the  Big  Wind  USDA  Brings  Food,  Feed,  Power,  Loans,  and  Hope 


Mil 


ions  of  pounds  of  USDA  donated  foods  were  flown  in  to  the  hurricane   devastated  areas  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  distribution  to  Betsy's  victims. 


When  Hurricane  Betsy  slammed  into 
the  Gulf  Coast  of  Louisiana,  flooding 
vast  areas  and  damaging  crops,  busi- 
nesses, and  homes  in  two  dozen  parishes, 
USDA  was  ready  with  help  where  it  was 
most  needed. 

With  the  storm  centered  on  New 
Orleans,  large  parts  of  three  parishes 
were  flooded.  Deaths  were  estimated  at 
close  to  100,  while  a  quarter  million  peo- 
ple were  homeless — -temporarily  or  per- 
manently— a  result  of  wind  damage  and 
rising  waters. 

Foodstuffs  from  Department  of  Agri- 
culture stocks  were  immediately  pro- 
vided for  transportation  by  State  De- 
partment of  Education  trucks  to  schools 
and  other  hastily  set  up  public  shelters. 

Originally  designated  for  school  lunch 
programs  and  welfare  office  distribution 
by  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice, the  foodstuffs  included  canned  beef, 
dry  milk,  flour,  peanut  butter,  cheese, 
lard,  butter,  margarine,  dry  beans,  corn 
meal,  and  rolled  wheat. 

With  the  help  of  C&MS  employees  and 
many  others,  60  carloads  of  this  food 
were  quickly  sent  to  hungry  victims  of 
the  storm.  Millions  of  pounds  of  addi- 
tional  food  were  flown  in  for  use   as 


needed.     In    all    USDA    donated    foods 
reached  175,000  people. 

State  Committeeman  Edwin  R.  Mc- 
Donald took  his  plane  for  a  sweep  across 
Southern  Louisiana  to  make  a  first  hand 
estimate  of  the  situation.  Clarence 
Slack,  State  executive  ASCS  director  ac- 
companied him. 


E.  D.  Dixon,  ASCS  district  fieldman  in  Louisiana, 
surveys  damaged  sugarcane  in  Assumption  Parish 
in  Southern  Louisiana. 


A  short-term  feed  program,  whereby 
farmers  are  provided  with  emergency 
hay  and  feed  without  cost  to  keep  their 
isolated  animals  alive,  was  clearly 
needed.  This  aid  is  followed  up  by  a  live- 
stock feed  program  that  allows  farmers 
to  purchase  feed  at  support  prices  or 
lower  until  the  usual  feed  sources  are 
back  in  operation. 

Granting  emergency  grazing  of  land 
in  reserve  and  land  rehabilitation  t  ACP> 
cost-sharing  programs  also  speed  a  re- 
turn to  normalcy  when  disaster  strikes. 

In  Betsy's  wake  REA  workers  pitched 
in  around  the  clock  along  with  public 
power  and  telephone  company  repair- 
men to  restore  power  and  phone  service 
to  the  State. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
shifted  additional  personnel  into  the 
storm-struck  areas  and  announced  long- 
term  loans  at  a  low  interest  rate  of  3 
percent  to  help  farmers  rebuild. 

Almost  all  USDA  personnel  in  the 
hurricane-hit  areas,  as  well  as  Extension 
Service  employees,  helped  farmers.  Civil 
Defense  authorities,  and  local  govern- 
ment officials  get  Betsy's  victims  on  the 
road  to  recovery. 


FOR  A  STRANDED  ANIMAL— 
A  BALE  OF  HAY 

In  a  normal  day's  work  at  the  Loui- 
siana State  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  office  in  Alexandria, 
Sam  Curcio,  Jr.,  doesn't  have  to  deal 
with  a  single  bale  of  hay.  His  spe- 
cialty is  price  supports  under  Gov- 
ernment agricultural  programs. 

But  shortly  after  Hurricane  Betsy 
struck,  Curcio  became  a  hay  expert 
in  a  hurry.  The  call  came  in  about 
11  o'clock  one  morning — baled  hay 
was  urgently  needed  for  stranded 
cattle  in  the  New  Orleans  area. 

How  soon  could  Alexandria  get  a 

quantity  and  ship  it  south? 

Quickly  Curcio  checked  to  find  pos- 
sible sources  of  some  high  quality  hay. 
At  first  he  found  only  farmers  with 
hay  ready  to  cut,  but  none  with  it 
already  baled. 

A  call  went  to  the  Alexandria  radio 
stations,  already  cooperating  with  all 
emergency  sources  in  the  wake  of  the 
big  storm.  The  message  was  broad- 
cast: Hay  is  needed.  Call  the  ASCS 
office. 

Quickly,  the  calls  came  in — some 
from  miles  away.  The  farmers  had 
hay,  ready  to  go — and  it  was  avail- 
able at  regular  prices. 

Now,  how  to  haul  it?  Sam  began 
calling  truckers  with  big  rigs — big 
because  450  tons  of  hay  would  be 
needed  in  the  near  future. 

By  4:30  the  same  afternoon,  with 
a  good  many  people  contributing  their 
efforts,  the  first  load  of  hay  was  ready 
to  depart.  Sam  Curcio,  his  left  ear 
sore  from  hours  on  the  telephone,  had 
helped  get  life-sustaining  hay  to  herds 
isolated  from  their  usual  feed  sup- 
plies— in  time. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  CO- 
ORDINATOR—Vic- 
tor B.  Phillips  was 
recently  promoted  to 
assistant  to  Horace 
D.  Godfrey,  admin- 
istrator of  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization 
and  Conservation 
Service.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips has  been  as- 
signed as  ASCS  civil 
rights  coordinator. 
He  was  promoted 
from  personnel  as- 
sistant and  equal  em- 
ployment opportu- 
nity  officer. 


...  NOT  A  PENNY  MORE 

President  Johnson  recently  told  Gov- 
ernment officials  he  intends  to  spend 
whatever  is  necessary  to  protect  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation,  honor  our  com- 
mitments abroad,  and  achieve  the  goals 
of  our  society  in  America  .  .  .  but  not  a 
penny  more. 

The  President  made  his  remarks  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Task  Force  On  Cost  Re- 
duction. He  laid  down  three  principles 
for  the  Task  Force: 

•  First,  hold  no  program  sacred,  no 
program,  no  matter  how  long  estab- 
lished, should  be  free  of  a  cold  and 
searching  examination.  He  told  the 
group  to  let  him  worry  about  political 
problems. 

•  Second,  real  savings  are  going  to 
come  from  reducing  or  eliminating  ob- 
solete programs.  He  said  that  although 
he  wanted  the  Task  Force  to  find  more 
efficient  ways  of  running  existing  pro- 
grams, he  did  not  want  them  to  con- 
centrate so  heavily  on  that  aspect  that 
they  refrain  from  asking  whether  the 
program  itself  is  worthwhile. 

•  Finally,  he  told  the  group  to  put 
their  imagination  to  work.  He  said  he 
found  little  want  of  imagination  when 
it  comes  to  proposing  new  programs  and 
he  urged  the  Task  Force  to  be  equally 
ingenious  in  looking  for  areas  of  sav- 
ings—in examining  alternative  least- 
cost  ways  to  achieve  agency  objectives. 


IS  IT  BYE-BYE  PINK  B0LLW0RM? 

Scientists  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  are  increasingly  interested  in 
chemical  sterilants  as  ways  to  sexually 
sterilize  insects  without  otherwise  af- 
fecting their  vigor. 

The  object — to  mass  rear  insects  and 
release  them  to  control  or  eradicate  their 
species  by  preventing  reproduction. 

The  screwworm  was  the  first  big 
breakthrough  in  control  by  sterilization. 
Screwworm  flies  sterilized  by  cobalt 
radiation  have  been  released  in  the 
Southeast  and  in  Mexico  to  mate  with 
females  that  might  otherwise  produce 
viable  eggs.  This  control  has  worked  so 
well  that  screwworms  no  longer  present 
a  serious  problem  in  the  United  States. 

Then  last  year  when  millions  of  Mexi- 
can iruitflies,  sterilized  with  a  chemical, 
were  released  along  the  Mexico-Cali- 
fornia border,  the  pest  was  prevented 
from  becoming  established  in  California. 

Now  entomologists  M.  T.  Ouye,  H.  M. 
Graham  and  D.  F.  Martin,  and  research 
technician  R.  S.  Garcia,  cooperating 
with  the  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Brownsville,  find  that  chemi- 


FIRST  COPY  TO  FIRST  LADY 
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Secretary  Freeman  presents  the  first  copy  of  the 
Department's  annual  yearbook,  "Consumers  All," 
ho  Mrs.  Lady  Bird  Johnson  at  a  recent  event 
marking  the  book's  release  for  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic (priced  at  $2.75).  Written  specifically  for 
consumers,  it  gives  how-to-do-it  information  on 
thousands  of  items,  from  how  to  paint  a  house 
to  a  guide  to  stocking  refrigerators. 
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pink  bollujorm  moth 
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cal  sterilization  looks  promising  as  a 
method  of  controlling  or  eradicating  the 
pink  bollworm. 

Existing  USDA  regulatory  programs 
keep  the  bollworm  under  control  and 
fairly  well  confined  to  the  States  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  where  it  poses  no 
great  threat  to  cotton.  Prior  to  these 
control  measures  the  pink  bollworm  did 
as  much  as  $28  million  worth  of  damage 
annually  to  the  Texas  cotton  crop  alone. 

If  further  field  studies  prove  the  value 
of  sterile  pink  bollworm  moths  in  con- 
trolling or  eliminating  low  level  popula- 
tions or  beginning  infestations,  the  pink 
bollworm  may  be  the  next  insect  to  mate 
itself  into  oblivion. 


FIFTEEN   PAIRS    OF   SHOES    can   be 
made  from  an  average  steer  hide. 


LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  PRAISES 
FHA  WATER  SYSTEM  LOAN 

Recently.  President  Johnson  received 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hardy  L.  Seay,  No- 
cona.  Tex.  Here  is  part  of  that  letter: 
"Dear  President  Johnson  .  .  .  this  epi- 
sode of  which  I  write  concerns  a  little 
town  in  the  southern  end  of  Montague 
County,  which  was  so  grateful  for  the 
assistance  given  by  the  USDA  Farmers 
Home  Administration  in  supplying  water 
for  them.  .  .  .  You  have  never  shunned 
to  speak  of  and  to  the  common  people 
and.  for  that  reason.  I  thought  you 
might  like  to  know  that  at  least  one  little 
town  is  not  afraid  to  let  the  world  know 
that  they  are  grateful  .   .  ." 

Accompanying  the  letter  were  some 
photos  taken  at  the  dedication  of  the 
water  system  last  June.  Pictures  show 
what  amounts  to  a  pageant  depicting 
the  progress  of  water  supply  and  use  of 
water.  Townspeople  were  dressed  in  old 
frontier  clothes.  On  the  site  of  dedica- 
tion there  was  an  old  handmade  wooden 
windmill,  an  open  draw  well,  and  a  num- 
ber of  antique  washing  machines — in- 
cluding a  demonstration  of  washing 
clothes  with  paddles  in  a  stream. 

FHA  officials  noted  that  the  pageant 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
telling  about  the  importance  of  a  rural 
water  system  that  they  had  seen. 


FARM  BILL  PASSED 

The  1965  Omnibus  Farm  Bill  passed 
in  the  Senate  during  September  by  a 
vote  of  72  to  22.  This  bill  extends 
(for  the  first  time  in  history)  a  farm 
program  for  4  years  which  will  per- 
mit the  Administration  and  Congress 
to  concentrate  on  other  areas  of 
rural  need  in  the  next  two  sessions  of 
Congress. 

The  Bill  contains  4-year  programs 
for  cotton,  wheat,  feed  grains,  rice, 
and  wool.  It  also  contains  a  new 
long-range  cropland  retirement  pro- 
gram. The  House  and  Senate  bills 
were  somewhat  different  so  the  Bill 
was  passed  on  to  the  conferees  so  that 
the  differences  might  be  resolved. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS 


USDA's  November  list: 

Featured  are  turkeys.  Other  plenti- 
ful are  apples,  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage, 
prunes,  frozen  concentrated  orange 
juice,  split  peas,  and  rice. 


HOUSE  AGRICULTURAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  SUB- 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS  re- 
cently took  a  first-hand  look 
at  the  work  of  the  Eastern 
Utilization  Laboratory,  ARS. 
Dr.  Joseph  Naghski  (left) 
and  laboratory  Director  P. 
A.  Wells  (right)  show  (left 
to  right)  Congressman  Odin 
Langen  of  Minnesota,  Sub- 
committee Chairman  Jamie 
L.  Whitten  of  Mississippi, 
and  staff  assistant  Ross  P. 
Pope  samples  of  footwear 
tanned  by  a  process,  de- 
veloped at  the  laboratory, 
that  improves  leather's  re- 
sistance to  certain  chem- 
icals and  salts. 


FOREST  SERVICE  GIRL  REFLECTS  ON 

HER  FIRST  23  YEARS  ATOP  A  FIRE  TOWER 

One  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above 
the  forest  floor  in  North  Carolina's 
Croatan  National  Forest,  I  watch  and 
wait  for  the  first  sign  of  fire  as  I  have 
since  1942. 

My  tower,  one  of  three  primary  look- 
outs in  the  forest,  was  made  higher  a 
few  years  ago  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  magnificent  loblolly  pine  sur- 
rounding it.  In  almost  a  quarter  cen- 
tury the  work  of  spotting  fires  has  grown 
too — becoming  more  sophisticated,  more 
exacting. 

I  remember  when  only  a  crank-type 
phone  that  seldom  worked  linked  me  to 
the  dispatcher's  office  18  miles  away. 
That  was  before  Smokey  Bear  made 
Americans  forest  fire  conscious,  and  we 
had  more  and  bigger  fires  to  deal  with. 

A  really  big  fire  brought  out  nearly 
everyone  for  miles,  ready  for  days  of 
firefighting.  I  called  out  men  on  such 
occasions  and  often  remained  in  the 
tower  all  night  as  they  fought  the  blaze. 

Today  we  have  airplanes,  tractors,  fire 
plows,  radios,  and  more  people.  Once  in 
a  while  a  Ranger  flies  by  in  a  scout  plane 
and  waves  in  my  window. 

Most  of  my  visitors,  however,  are 
young  people  eager  for  a  first-hand  look 
at  a  fire  tower.  I  let  them  do  just  that — 
a  few  at  a  time. 

Distractions  from  the  job  at  hand  just 
do  not  exist  in  the  tower — no  books,  no 
typewriter,  no  sewing  machine — is 
around  to  interfere  with  the  smoke 
watch. 

I  do  have  one  highly  valued  piece  of 
furniture  up  there — an  insulated  stool. 
That's  for  sitting  on  during  lightning 
storms — protection  in  the  event  the 
tower  is  struck. 

Hurricanes  lash  the  tower  almost 
yearly.    Luckily,  I  am  not  afraid  of  high 


AGNES  TALTON — ready  for  another  day  at  the 
top  of  Croatan  tower. 

winds,  and  we  have  never  had  a  tower 
blown  down. 

Someday  the  fire  tower  may  be  re- 
placed by  a  combination  of  modern  fire 
spotting  devices.  Meanwhile,  lookouts 
will  scan  uneven  landscapes  for  a  plume 
of  smoke  or  a  fierce  eye  of  fire  in  the 
forest. — Agnes  Talton.  Forest  Service, 
Southern  Region. 


HUSBAND  SUCCEEDS  WOLF 

William  T.  Husband,  who  joined  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority  as  an 
investigator  5  years  ago,  recently  suc- 
ceeded Louis  E.  Wolf  (retiring)  as  head 
of  the  CEA  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  office. 

Husband  has  been  acting  in  charge  of 
the  Compliance  Branch  of  the  Kansas 
City  office  for  the  past  year.  His  experi- 
ence in  the  grain  business  covers  19 
years,  during  which  time  he  has  been 
secretary  and  a  director  of  a  Chicago 
grain  firm  and  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade. 
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ARS  EXHIBIT  SHOWS 
HOW  THEY  CUT  COSTS 

Management  improvement  achieve- 
ment in  the  Agricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice is  the  subject  of  an  exhibit  now  mak- 
ing the  rounds  of  USDA  buildings  in  the 
Washington  area. 

Illustrated  are  eight  examples  of 
thrift.  A  folder  with  the  details  entitled 
"Dollar  Stretching  by  ARS"  is  available 
to  viewers.  The  exhibit  documents 
agency  efforts  in  President  Johnson's 
War  on  Waste. 

The  eight  examples  were  selected  from 
more  than  200  cost-cutting  actions  that 
increased  productivity  or  avoided  extra 
spending  in  ARS  programs  during  fiscal 
1965.  The  display  shows  savings  brought 
about  through  such  measures  as  im- 
proved methods  of  crop  spraying;  imag- 
inative use  of  electronic  computer  sys- 
tems; acquisition  and  use  of  surplus 
equipment  and  materials;  and  utilization 
of  automatic  equipment  to  reduce  man- 
ual labor  in  experimental  work. 

Copies  of  the  posters  on  the  exhibit 
will  be  distributed  to  ARS  divisions  and 
to  selected  field  stations.  The  posters 
will  be  changed  periodically  to  include 
other  ARS  improvement  actions  and  to 
sustain  interest  and  participation  in  the 
economy  program. 


AGENCIES  SCORE  GOALS 
IN  WAR  ON  FOG 

Gobbledegook  is  far  from  dead  in 
USDA,  but  it  may  be  quivering  a  little. 
In  the  latest  Box  Score,  seven  agencies 
reached  the  Fog  Index  goal  of  12  in  at 
least  one  category.  Several  scored  11. 
In  all,  16  agencies  bettered  their  July 
scores,  while  seven  were  unchanged. 
Only  three  lost  ground.  Five  agencies 
still  have  an  average  Fog  Index  of  16  or 
higher.  The  Department's  average  im- 
proved one  point  to  a  new  low  of  14. 

Assistant  Secretary  Joseph  M.  Robert- 
son recently  returned  the  writing  sam- 
ples that  went  into  the  September  Box 
Score.  In  a  covering  memo  to  agency 
heads  he  said,  "I  sincerely  hope  these 
samples  which  accounted  for  your  Sep- 
tember Box  Score  will  be  helpful  in 
driving  for  the  improvement  the  Secre- 
tary expects." 

C.  E.  Wylie 

Office  of  Plant  and  Operations 


The    average    American    drank    OVER 
142  QUARTS  OF  MILK  AND  CREAM  last 

year. 


ARS  SHOWS  OFF  EIGHT  WAYS  TO  STRETCH  A  DOLLAR— ARS  Administrator  George  W.  Irving  talks 
over  his  agency's  best  money-saving  ideas  (illustrated  by  exhibit)  with  Secretary  Freeman.  Exhibit  is 
touring  Washington,  D.C.,  area  to  point  up  ARS  Management  Improvement  and  Cost  Reduction  Program 
achievements. 


FOG  INDEX 
1 .   Count  Words. 


USDA  FOG  INDEX  BOX  SCORE 
SEPT. 1965 

AGENCY 

DIREC- 
TIVES 

AGENCY 
LETTERS 

SECY 
LETTERS 

ARS 

ASCS 

B&F  

19  18 
14    14 

18  17 

12   12* 

20  17 
14   13 
20    15 

19  14 
14    15 

15 
13 

20  17 

17 

14    13 

15 

16    13 

14    14 

n  n 

16    15 

16    13 

r  14 

14    14 

17  13 

18  14 
li    15 
li    14 

14    12* 
li    13 
18    17 
li    11  • 
li    13 
li    14 
14    13 
17    14 
li    12* 
14    13 

;6  ll  • 

76    14 
14    14 
li    12* 
12    15 

14  13 
16    17 

15  15 
12   13 
14    15 

18    15 

15  15 
15 

16  17 
15 

15    12* 
18    16 
18    17 
12   15 
15    14 

17  17 
li    13 

17  18 
/5    14 

15  11  * 
14    15 
11    14 

18  17 

16  13 
20    17 

CEA 

C&MS 

CSRS 

ERS 

FCS 

FHA 

FCIC 

FES 

FAS 

FS 

OGC 
INFO 

OIG 

IADS 
OMASD 

OMS 

NAL 

OP 

P&O 

RCDS 

REA 

SCS 

SRS 

Average  

Goal 

16    15 
12 

14    14 
12 

16    15 
12 

Numbers  in  italics  are    "box  scores"    for 
July  1965,    and  are  given  here  for  compar- 
ison.  The  higher  the  number,  the  "foggier" 
the  writing.     ■*•  Score  of  12  or  better. 

2.  Count  Sentences. 

3.  Figure  Average  Number 

of  Words  Per  Sentence. 

4.  Count  Hard  Words. 

5.  Figure  Percent 
of  Hard  Words. 


6.    Add  Word  Average  and 
Hard  Word  Percent. 


7.   Multiply  by  .4 
to  Get  Fog  Index. 


HELP 

CUT 

FOG 
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ANOTHER  MILESTONE  IN  SAFE 
ECONOMICAL  USE  OF  PESTICIDE 

Low-volume  insecticide  spraying,  first 
initiated  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service,  has  proved  to  be  a  milestone  in 
man's  continuing  war  on  insect  pests. 
Low-volume  spraying  from  airplane 
saves  farmers  time  and  money  and 
minimizes  residue  hazards. 

This  year  ARS  scientists  carried  re- 
search on  low-volume  insecticide  spray- 
ing a  step  further.  They  developed 
equipment  for  use  on  the  ground.  Now 
small  quantities  of  malathion  can  be  ap- 
plied by  field  equipment  for  even  safer 
and  more  economical  insect  control. 

Dr.  Harrie  M.  Taft  and  Alfred  R. 
Hopkins,  entomologists  at  Florence,  S.C., 
and  scientists  of  the  South  Carolina 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  as- 
sembled a  mist  sprayer  and  tested  it  on 
cotton  plots  during  the  past  growing 
season.  Although  data  are  still  being 
analyzed,  early  season  tests  indicated 
that  cotton  insects  were  controlled  as 
well  by  on-ground  application  as  from 
the  air. 

At  Beltsville,  Md.,  meanwhile,  others 
were  building  and  testing  another 
ground  sprayer,  an  aerosol  type.  Me- 
chanical engineer  Alfred  H.  Yeomans, 
entomologist  Victor  E.  Adler,  and  physi- 
cal science  aide  Earl  S.  Fields  tested 
their  aerosol  sprayer  against  alfalfa 
weevils.  Their  sprayer  proved  to  be  at 
least  as  effective  as  conventional  equip- 


FOLLOW  THE   LABEL 

This  is  the  Department's  new  pest  control  symbol 
pointing  up  the  need  to  protect  the  farm  with 
its  quality  -food  and  fiber  products,  the  home  and 
garden,  forests  and  wildlife,  water  and  other 
natural  resources  from  both  the  ravages  of  pests 
and  potential  hazards  resulting  from  improper 
pesticide  use.  The  symbol  will  appear  on  all 
USDA  publications  related  to  pests  and  their 
control. 

ment  that  uses  higher  rates  of  applica- 
tion. 

Both  of  the  newly  developed  sprayers 
were  built  from  readily  available  com- 
ponents. It  cost  under  $750  to  construct 
the  mist  sprayer  and  about  $100  to 
build  the  Beltsville  aerosol  model. 

Scientists  say  both  experimental 
ground  sprayers  may  be  adaptable  for  use 
on   crops  other  than  cotton  or  alfalfa. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 
are  topping  the  $6  billion 
mark  yearly  these  days  and 
are  expected  to  soar  even 
higher  in  the  years  ahead. 
The  President's  E  Award  for 
firms  that  do  much  to  in- 
crease U.S.  exports,  was  re- 
cently presented  to  the 
Diamond  Fruit  Growers 
Farmer  Cooperative  at  a 
ceremony  in  the  Depart- 
ment. Secretary  Freeman 
and  an  official  of  Commerce 
Department  present  the 
Presidential  E  Award  to 
Ray  T.  Yasui,  president  of 
rhe  cooperative  (center). 
Elected  representatives  of 
Oregon  stand  ready  with 
their  congratulations. 


Retirement  Bill  Benefits 
May  be  Extended  One  Month 

Author  of  the  Daniels  Act,  Repre- 
sentative Dominick  V.  Daniels,  has  in- 
troduced a  new  bill  to  make  Federal  em- 
ployees who  retire  by  December  30,  1965 
eligible  for  increased  annuity  benefits. 

His  new  bill  would  in  effect  amend  the 
Daniels  Act,  signed  into  law  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  which  makes  Federal  employees 
who  retire  before  December  1,  1965 
eligible  for  increased  retirement  annui- 
ties. 

If  approved  the  bill  would  extend  the 
6.1  percent  increase  in  annuity  benefits 
to  those  employees  who  retire  between 
December  1  and  December  30  of  this 
year  and  would  also  preserve  for  those 
employees  a  2  percent  increase  provided 
by  the  1962  Retirement  Amendments. 
The  new  bill  also  represents  a  tax  bene- 
fit for  the  employees  covered  by  it,  since 
cash  payments  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled for  unused  leave  would  be  paid  in 
1966,  after  they  have  retired  and  not 
while  they  are  on  a  regular  payroll. 

An  employee  would  have  to  retire  on 
or  before  December  30  to  benefit  from 
the  new  bill.  Any  employee  who  retires 
on  December  31  or  later  would  not  be 
eligible  for  either  the  6.1  percent  in- 
crease granted  by  the  Daniels  Act  or  the 
additional  2  percent  increase  granted  by 
the  1962  Retirement  Amendments. 

Representative  Daniels  explained  that 
his  new  bill  was  introduced  because  a 
large  number  of  employees,  particularly 
in  the  postal  service,  are  planning  to 
take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Rather  than  hamper  Christmas 
mail  service,  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
visions seemed  in  order. 


A  recent  survey  of  REA  borrower  ac- 
tivities reveals  that  in  the  hrst  7  months 
of  1965  RURAL  ELECTRIC  AND  TELE- 
PHONE SYSTEMS  helped  develop  at  least 
522  new  rural  community  and  business 
projects.  They  involved  investments  of 
nearly  S3 16  million  and  have  created 
more  than  28,000  direct  jobs  and  some 
20.000  indirect  jobs.  The  latter  result 
from  the  impact  of  new  employment  on 
an  area. 


CLIFFORD  KING— A  3-TIME  WINNER 


Loren    West,    left,    manager    of    the    Kingfisher    County   ASCS   office,   and   Wesley   Greer,    right,    district 
fieldman  of  the  Oklahoma  State  ASCS  office,  discuss  farm  programs  with  Clifford  King. 


If  you  go  to  Kingfisher  County,  Okla- 
homa, you  find  some  330  white  farmers 
and  only  one  Negro. 

The  Negro  farmer,  40-year-old  Clif- 
ford King,  is  chairman  of  the  county 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conser- 
vation Committee,  and  has  been  elected 
chairman  by  his  neighbors  3  out  of  the 
last  4  years. 

Why  do  the  people  of  Kingfisher 
County  think  King  is  the  man  for  the 
job?  When  asked,  they  point  out  that 
he's  a  good  neighbor,  a  good  farmer,  and 
a  man  who  takes  his  responsibilities 
seriously. 

Loren  West,  Kingfisher  ASCS  office 
manager,  cites  a  recent  request  relating 
to  wheat  allotments  in  Kingfisher,  a 
major  wheat  area.  Each  community 
committeeman  was  given  information 
on  the  program,  and  asked  to  "sample" 
wheat  producers  for  their  reaction  to  the 


regulation.  "Most  of  our  community 
chairmen  did  talk  to  a  half  dozen,  or 
maybe  a  dozen,  wheat  producers.  Clif- 
ford King  took  time  off — without  pay — 
and  talked  to  every  wheat  grower  in  his 
community,  except  for  a  few  who  were 
not  available.  That's  the  kind  of  man 
he  is." 

King  operates  a  592-acre  farm.  He 
raises  beef  cattle,  with  65  head  of 
Angus  and  Herefords  in  his  herd  right 
now,  and  also  produces  a  substantial 
acreage  of  wheat.  For  erosion  control 
and  pasture  improvement,  he  has  been 
cooperating  with  USDA  since  1942. 

As  for  his  chairmanship,  he  is  pleased 
and  gratified  with  it.     It's  a  chance  to 
do  something  for  the  agriculture  and  the 
people  in  his  part  of  the  country. 
Frank  H.  Jeter 
ASCS,  Information  Division 


FHA  LOANS   DESIGNED  TO  MEET   MANY  RURAL  COMMUNITY  NEEDS 


Nestled  in  the  countryside  near  Toms  River,  New  Jersey,  is  this  recently  completed  rental  housing 
project  for  senior  citizens.  The  dual-story  apartment  complex  was  financed  by  a  $100,000  loan  from 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  It  has  18  two-bedroom  units,  each  with  labor-saving  and  safety  features 
especially  for  older  people.  The  thoughtful  and  practical  design  and  convenient  location  of  this 
building  meets  the  needs  of  many  long-time  residents  of  the  area.  The  apartments  also  bolster  the 
local  rural  economy  by  providing  jobs  and  business.  It  is  the  second  rural  rental  housing  project  for 
senior  citizens  financed  in  the  State  through  an  FHA  loan. 


Computerized  Super  Workshops 
Compress  Years  Into  Days 

The  Department  and  State  Extension 
Services  of  Minnesota  and  Oregon  re- 
cently sponsored  two  revolutionary  one- 
week  workshops — one  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  the  other  in  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Using  a  computer  programmed  with 
data  on  prices,  supply,  demand,  wages, 
and  other  economic  factors,  100  coopera- 
tive leaders  and  State  Extension  Service 
marketing  specialists  crammed  the 
equivalent  of  10  years  of  business  ex- 
perience into  one-week  workshops. 

The  participants  studied  business  data 
and  then  made  management  decisions 
for  a  hypothetical  firm.  The  computer 
analyzed  each  decision  and  constantly 
printed  financial  statements  for  the  firm 
revealing  the  amount  of  profit  or  loss 
resulting  from  each  decision. 

Those  making  the  best  management 
decisions  earned  the  most  profits  on 
paper.  In  reality  it  would  have  taken  a 
businessman  a  decade  to  experience  the 
results  of  similar  management  decisions. 

Besides  the  management  practices 
using  the  computer,  the  course  covered 
such  subjects  as  budgeting,  financial 
control,  and  warehousing  operations. 
Participants  returned  to  their  States  to 
organize  similar  training  for  business 
leaders  back  home. 

Short  courses  to  develop  management 
skills  have  been  sponsored  by  the  Fed- 
eral Extension  Service  and  State  uni- 
versities for  5  years  now — a  program 
that  has  helped  to  develop  the  advanced 
techniques  used  in  the  computerized 
workshops. 


Anderson  Picked  For 
Research  at  Harvard 

Dr.  Raymond  L.  Anderson,  economist 
with  the  Economic  Research  Service 
based  at  Colorado  State  University,  was 
recently  assigned  to  a  special  one-year 
research  project  at  Harvard  University. 

While  at  Harvard,  he  will  serve  as 
principal  investigator  on  a  research  proj- 
ect concerning  the  economics  of  irriga- 
tion water  distribution.  He  will  work 
with  the  graduate  school  of  public  ad- 
ministration at  Harvard  and  will  hold 
a  staff  appointment  at  that  university. 

At  CSU,  where  he  has  been  stationed 
since  1959,  Anderson  conducted  research 
on  the  economics  of  water  use.  He  also 
is  a  professor  affiliate  on  the  CSU  eco- 
nomic staff. 

Anderson  has  been  with  ERS  since 
1954  and  previously  was  stationed  at 
Montana  State  College  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 


CUTS  COSTS  $1  MILLION  BY 
IMPROVING  ASCS  PAPERWORK 


T.  J.  Cunningham,  assistant  administrator  for 
management  (left)  and  R.  P.  Beach,  deputy  ad- 
ministrator for  management,  congratulate  M.  D. 
Kimball,  director  of  the  administrative  services 
division  of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service  (center).  Kimball  holds 
plaque  from  the  Administrative  Management 
Society  awarded  him  for  providing  ASCS  with  one 
of  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  paperwork  man- 
agement programs  in  Government. 

Cutting  government  paperwork  costs 
has  brought  honors  to  Mar  den  D.  Kim- 
ball, director  of  administrative  services 
division,  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service. 

At  ceremonies  recently  held  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Kimball  was  presented  a  plaque  by  the 
Administrative  Management  Society  for 
his  part  in  a  management  program. 
The  program  has  produced  savings  in 
Federal  paperwork  amounting  to  $1  mil- 
lion since  the  Administration's  War  on 
Waste  began. 

ASCS.  the  USDA  agency  responsible 
for  price  support,  commodity  stabiliza- 
tion and  adjustment  programs,  has 
under  its  direction  four  field  commodity 
offices,  50  State  offices,  2,947  county  of- 
fices and  a  data  processing  center.  The 
agency  is  the  largest  records-making  or- 
ganization in  USDA. 

Under  Mr.  Kimball's  leadership,  ASCS 
has  developed  one  of  the  simplest  and 
best  paperwork  management  programs 
in  the  Federal  Government,  It  covers 
all  phases  and  areas  of  specialization  in 
the  management  of  directives,  reports, 
forms,  communications  and  files,  as  well 
as  disposition  activities  from  the  time 
records  are  created  until  they  are  stored 
or  destroyed. 

Mr.  Kimball,  a  30-year  career  em- 
ployee, has  two  Superior  Service  and  two 
Outstanding  Service  Awards  to  his 
credit. 

As  an  individual  USDA  employee,  look 
for  ways  to  help  reduce  operating  costs 
on  your  job. 


NEW  TOOL  BOX  FOR 

CONSERVATION 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Secretary  Freeman  recently  cited 
some  new  tools  for  this  Nation's  con- 
servation organizations,  especially 
locally-directed  soil  and  water  con- 
servation districts,  and  urged  they  be 
used  to  bring  a  new  era  of  opportu- 
nity to  rural  America. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act,  the  pending  crop- 
land Adjustment  Program,  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  program, 
and  the  water  supply  and  waste  dis- 
posal legislation  are  the  new  tools  the 
Secretary  would  like  to  see  brought  to 
bear  by  the  conservationists. 


Employees  Urged 
To  Use  ZIP  Code 


ONE     FARM     WORKER     PROVIDES 

enough  food  and  fiber  for  himself  and 
32  others.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he  was 
able  to  provide  for  only   11  others. 


1,200  Youths  Worked  at 
Conservation  Last  Summer 

More  than  1,200  youths  made  contri- 
butions to  soil  and  water  conservation 
activities  in  their  communities  last  sum- 
mer under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  They  were  employed  in  work- 
training  and  work-study  projects  spon- 
sored by  local  groups  with  technical  as- 
sistance from  the  Department. 

Purpose  of  the  program  was  to  give 
the  young  workers  experience  and  train- 
ing as  well  as  salary  that  would  enable 
some  to  resume  their  education. 

In  the  work-training  program,  894 
boys  and  295  girls  between  16  and  21 
were  enrolled  in  local  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  in  23  States.  The  boys 
worked  on  survey  crews,  flood  damage 
repairs  and  recreation  projects,  and  as 
aides  to  professional  personnel.  The 
girls  worked  for  the  conservation  dis- 
tricts as  clerks  and  typists. 

In  the  work-study  program,  27  stu- 
dents— 19  men  and  8  women — partici- 
pated in  conservation  work  in  6  States. 
The  students  were  clerks,  engineer  and 
construction  aides,  civil  engineers,  a  law 
student,  an  art  student,  and  a  student  of 
journalism.  Their  earnings  will  permit 
them  to  continue  their  studies. 

Four  State  soil  and  water  conservation 
commissions  sponsored  Statewide  NYC 
projects  and  17  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion districts  sponsored  local  projects. 
In  all,  438  conservation  districts  pro- 
vided useful  work  and  training. 

Most  of  the  conservation  districts  ex- 
pect to  continue  or  expand  the  work  next 
summer  and,  where  possible,  to  provide 
part-time  work  during  the  school  term. 


President  Johnson  has  called  on  Fed- 
eral employees  to  take  the  lead  in  adopt- 
ing the  ZIP  Code  mail-delivery  system, 
including  the  pre-sorting  of  quantity 
Government  mailings. 

The  President  also  has  instructed  the 
Postmaster  General  to  issue  regulations 
governing  the  use  of  the  ZIP  Code  by 
all  Federal  agencies.  The  regulations 
will  be  designed  to: 

•  Improve  Governmental  services  to 
the  public. 

•  Contribute  to  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy in  Government  by  improving 
agency  operations,  particularly  those  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

•  Provide  an  example  to  private  mail- 
ers in  the  effective  use  of  the  ZIP  Code 
system. 

"The  full  use  of  ZIP  coding  by  the 
Government  is  essential  to  the  proper 
development  of  the  system,"  the  Presi- 
dent told  the  heads  of  Executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  a  recent  memo- 
randum. 

He  said  the  ZIP  Code  system  generally 
will  contribute  to  the  development  of 
commerce  and  trade  by  speeding  the  de- 
livery of  business  mail,  increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  postal  operations 
(with  benefits  to  the  taxpayers),  permit 
faster  communications  between  individ- 
uals in  both  business  and  personal  af- 
fairs, keep  our  postal  system  abreast  of 
other  communication  methods,  and  im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  mail  deliveries. 


EMPLOYEES  HELP  FELLOW 
WORKERS  HARD-HIT  BY  STORM 

Hurricane  Betsy  caused  much  destruc- 
tion in  the  New  Orleans  area.  Employ- 
ees of  the  New  Orleans  ASCS  Commod- 
ity Office  were  especially  hard  hit.  Two 
of  them  lost  everything  but  the  clothes 
they  were  wearing,  and  40  others  suffered 
nearly  complete  damage  to  their  homes. 
Insurance  did  not  cover  flooding  losses. 

ASCS  employees  across  the  country 
decided  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  their 
fellow  workers.  In  New  Orleans  alone 
they  contributed  over  $3,000.  Else- 
where, ASCS  employees  voluntarily  con- 
tributed over  $2,700  in  emergency  assist- 
ance. Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
approved  the  Relief  Fund — the  contribu- 
tions they  made  are  tax-deductible. 


There  are  MORE  DEER,  BEAK.  ANTE- 
EOPE.  ELK,  MOOSE  and  other  big  game 
in  U.S.  National  Forests  todaj  than  at  anj 
time  in  the  past  20  years. 


C&MS  INSPECTOR  ILLUSTRATES  WHY  FEED  MUST  BE  CHECKED 

TO  PROTECT  CATTLE  FROM  MAN-MADE  HAZARDS 


The  proverbial  goat  that  nibbles  on  tin 
cans  has  nothing  on  the  cow  when  it 
comes  to  eating  just  about  everything, 
edible  or  not. 

Cattle  will  eat  nearly  anything  that 
man  drops,  loses,  sets  down,  or  throws 
away,  according  to  Dr.  Charles  J. 
Prchal,  inspector  in  charge  of  the  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service  Meat  In- 
spection Division  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Dr.  Prchal's  display  entitled  "Foreign 
Objects  Found  in  Cattle  Stomachs" 
backs  up  this  assertion.  The  exhibit  in- 
cludes such  items  as  a  two-way  electrical 
outlet,  the  top  three  inches  of  a  soft 
drink  bottle,  a  dog's  leather  bone,  a  bill- 
fold (empty),  three  30-30-caliber  rifle 
shells,  a  small  pulley,  five  inches  of  deer 
antler,  and  a  jacknife. 

"Cows  like  rubber  goods,"  Prchal  de- 
clared at  a  recent  interview,  pointing  to 
a  deflated  volley  ball,  and  a  piece  of 
inner  tube. 

"Here's  a  piece  of  automobile,"  he  said, 
displaying  a  seven-inch  strip  of  chrome 
fender  decoration. 

Most  of  the  junk  cattle  inadvertently 
eat    are    man-made    objects    indicating 
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Charles  J.  Prchal  adds  fish 
hook  and  sinker  to  his  col- 
lection of  foreign  objects 
taken  from  the  stomachs  of 
cattle.  The  board  is  used 
to  impress  visitors,  espe- 
cially agricultural  students, 
of  the  importance  of  close 
supervision  of  the  feed 
given  to  livestock  and  the 
necessity  of  properly  polic- 
ing premises  to  prevent  con- 
tamination   of   feeds. 


that  our  technological  age  is  something 
of  a  threat  to  cattle. 

Peritonitis  is  just  one  of  the  diseases 
a  cow  may  get  from  swallowing  a  piece  of 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

SAVED  $14.6  Million 


THE  WORLD  IS  OUR  SAVINGS  GROUND— This  is  the  story  that  FAS  Administrator,  Raymond  A. 
loanes,  is  telling  Secretary  Freeman.  During  fiscal  1965,  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  embarked 
on  a  worldwide  cost  reduction  campaign  which  saved  $14.6  million.  Projects  ranged  in  size  from 
$2,000  saved  to  over  $  I  '/^  million  refunded  to  the  Treasury  because  of  savings  effected  through: 
Improvements — Innovations — Ingenuity.  These  savings  could  not  have  been  made  without  the  help 
of  many  FAS  employees.  Each  FAS  employee  will  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  meeting 
goals  set  under  the   1966  Cost  Reduction  and  Operations  Improvement  Program. 


baling  wire  that  came  with  the  animal's 
hay. 

Deaths  from  the  penetration  of  these 
objects  are  common  in  every  herd.  The 
cause  is  often  referred  to  as  hardware 
disease  or  wire.  At  every  location  where 
cattle  are  slaughtered,  condemnations 
of  parts  and  sometimes  whole  carcasses 
as  a  result  of  hardware  damage  occur 
daily.  At  Prchal's  field  station  disease 
caused  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  animals 
ranks  as  the  number  1  cause  of  con- 
demnations of  parts  and  carcasses. 

Nationally  Prchal  estimates  that  the 
hardware  problem  may  bring  more  eco- 
nomic loss  to  beef  feeders  and  dairymen 
than  all  other  diseases  of  cattle  put  to- 
gether. 

Not  all  of  Prchal's  strange  collection  of 
objects  were  devoured  by  indiscriminant 
bovines — the  hose  at  the  top  of  the  board 
for  instance.  A  cowboy,  finding  a  fat 
steer  in  extreme  distress  because  of  gas 
in  the  paunch  (bloat),  passed  a  garden 
hose  down  the  animal's  gullet.  After 
about  3  feet  of  hose  had  gone  in  without 
mishap  the  poor  beast  closed  its  mouth, 
nipping  off  the  hose  and  thus  ending  all 
hope  of  further  treatment.  The  animal 
had  to  be  rushed  to  the  abattoir  for 
emergency  slaughter. 
Robert  W.  Norton 
Conswmer  and  Marketing  Service 
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DURANTE  HELPS  LAUNCH  FOOD  IS  A  BARGAIN  CAMPAIGN 


THANKSGIVING?  No,  just 
Jimmy  Durante  with  all  the 
trimmings  to  help  Secretary 
Freeman  launch  this  year's 
Food  is  a  Bargain  campaign 
in  the  USDA  Patio  recently. 
Food  Talker  Durante's  pretty 
helpers  are  Betty  Caccia- 
paglia,  OMS,  in  flapper 
dress  (representing  1929 
shopper)  and  Karen  L.  Berlce, 
C&MS  (representing  1965 
shopper).  The  girls  offered 
visual  proof  that  food  pur- 
chases are  easier  on  the 
household  budget  than  they 
used  to  be.  Betty  had  a 
variety  of  foods  that  might 
have  been  bought  with  an 
hour's  wages  in  1929.  Karen 
had  illustrations  of  what  a 
proportionate  hour's  wages 
buys  today.  Durante  backed 
up  the  campaign  with  music, 
comedy,  and  food  talk. 


FOOD  IS  A  BARGAIN 


"Hmmm — where  will  you  be  when  I'm 
faa  away, — yeas,  when  I'm  faa  faa  away 
from  you.  .  .  ." 

Yes.  it  was  Jimmy  Durante  in  "poyson" 
in  the  USDA  Patio  recently,  making  the 
old  Administration  Building  hum  with 
notes  rarely  heard  therein.  He  was 
helping  Secretary  Freeman  to  launch 
this  year's  Food  is  a  Bargain  campaign 
with  song  and  story. 

The  Secretary  proved  to  be  a  good 
match  for  the  man  with  a  nose  for  bar- 
gains as  he  showed  statistically  that  food 
takes  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  work- 
ing man's  take-home  pay  than  ever 
before.  To  illustrate  this,  a  1929 
shopper  was  on  hand  with  her  food  pur- 
chases out  of  1  hour's  factory  wages  way 
back  then. 

By  contrast  a  1965  shopper  showed 
what  food  purchases  today  (bought  on 
proportionately  the  same  amount  of  in- 
come i  looked  like. 

After  Jimmy  was  awarded  a  Food 
Talker  of  the  Year  ribbon  and  plaque  by 
the  Secretary  he  played  some  1929 
honky-tonk  and  some  "Inki-Dinki-Doo" 
as  the  flapper  housewife  of  yesteryear 
and   the  modern  homemaker   unloaded 


their  groceries.  Housewife  1965  took 
much  longer  unloading  her  food  pur- 
chases. An  hour's  wages  today  buys 
twice  as  much  bread,  or  more  than  twice 
as  much  milk,  or  three  times  as  much 
butter,  or  five  times  as  many  eggs,  or 
three  times  as  many  oranges,  or  four 
times  as  many  cans  of  tomatoes,  or  twice 
as  much  round  steak  and  pork  chops,  or 
almost  three  times  as  much  bacon  as  it 
did  in  1929. 

Then  Jimmy  gave  a  solid  illustration 
of  how  food  really  is  a  bargain: 

"It  was  in  Las  Vegas  I  recalls  puttin' 
a  lead  dollar  in  a  one-armed  bandit. 
An  I  pulls  the  lever  down  see,  and  what 
comes  out? — I  asks  you  what  comes  out?'' 

(A  few  bars  of  rag-time,  then  in  dis- 
gust .  .  .) 

"Salted  peanuts." 

That  was  enough  to  make  the  Secre- 
tary smile  and  give  more  of  his  statistics, 
such  as: 

The  average  food  store  today  carries 
between  6,000  and  8,000  different  food 
items.  Americans  spend  only  about  18.5 
percent  of  their  take-home  pay  on  food 
today  and  buy  150  percent  more  farm 
food  with  an  hour's  work  than  they  did 


Forest  Service  Thanked  for 
Hosting  Girl  Scout  Roundup 

Forest  Service  Chief  Cliff  recently  re- 
ceived a  statuette  from  Mrs.  Holton  Price, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Girl  Scouts,  "in 
grateful  recognition  of  the  many  ways 
the  Forest  Service  contributed  to  the 
1965  Roundup. 

"Particular  thanks,"  Mrs.  Price  said, 
"for  the  Forest  Service's  planning  and 
directing  of  Conservation  Tours  of  the 
Kaniksu  National  Forest. 

"The  tours  awakened  these  young 
citizens  to  the  importance  of  conserving 
this  Nation's  great  natural  resources  at 
a  time  when  conservation  is  one  of  this 
country's  most  urgent  needs." 

Ted  W.  Navratil,  forester  in  the  Ka- 
niksu National  Forest,  was  the  project 
director  for  the  Girl  Scout  Senior  Round- 
up at  Farragut,  Idaho.  Seth  Jackson, 
FS.  Division  of  Personnel  Management, 
served  as  director  of  Welfare  and  Se- 
curity Services  at  the  Roundup. 

More  than  10.000  Senior  Girl  Scouts 
and  leaders  from  throughout  the  world 
attended  the  Roundup  on  Lake  Pend 
Orielle  in  northern  Idaho.  (Picture  on 
page  3.) 


The  NUMBER  OF  \EC.RO  FAMILIES 
SERVED  by  the  Farmer!  Home  Adminis- 
tration in  16  Southern  Slates  during  fiscal 
196,i  is  up  87  percent  over  1960  and  44 
percent  over  fiscal  year  1964. 


in  1929.  Our  marketing  system,  too,  has 
increased  its  efficiency — output  per  per- 
son is  74  percent  higher  than  in  1929. 

Then  it  was  Jimmy's  turn  again  as  the 
Secretary  asked  him  to  play  something 
to  show  how  far  our  agriculture  had  come 
since  the  good  old  days  of  the  flapper. 

Turning  to  his  keyboard.  Durante  hit 
every  note  in  bubbling  raz-a-mataz  from 
one  end  of  the  scale  to  the  other.  Catch- 
ing his  audience  in  a  surprised  hush,  he 
muttered  into  the  mike: 

"I  would'a  gone  furder  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  dat  block  a  wood." 


PRESIDENT  WANTS  CAREER  CIVIL  SERVICE  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

TRAINED  AND  READY  FOR  HIGH  GOVERNMENT  JOBS 


President  Johnson  addresses  group  of  Congressional  Fellows  during  recent  White  House  meeting.  To 
date  eight  employees  of  the  Department  have  participated  in  the  select  training  program  for  middle- 
management  career  men  and  women. 


Half  of  the  370  appointments  made  by 
President  Johnson  in  the  Executive 
Branch  up  to  mid-September  were  from 
among  career  Government  employees. 

"This  will  continue  to  be  the  trend  for 
the  future."  the  President  said  recently. 
"Where  talent  and  imagination  and  ex- 
perience exist  in  this  Government,  we  are 
going  to  seek  it  out." 

He  made  these  remarks  at  a  White 
House  ceremony  honoring  25  Congres- 
sional Fellows,  all  Federal  employees 
from  13  departments  and  agencies,  who 
had  completed  one  of  the  four  annual 
training  periods  for  Federal  employees 
under  the  Congressional  Fellows  Pro- 
gram . 

Attending  were  USDA  Congressional 
Fellows  Bruce  Beadier,  CSRS;  George 
Herzog,  RE  A:  David  Askegaard.  RE  A; 
and  Richard  Grisivold,  FS. 

Purpose  of  the  fellowship  program  is 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  select 
number  of  career  administrators  in  the 
middle  grades  to  acquire  a  thorough 
understanding  of  Congressional  opera- 
tions. As  they  go  on  to  positions  of 
greater  responsibility,  this  understand- 
ing should  become  increasingly  valuable 
to  them  and  to  the  programs  they  serve. 

Those  selected  attend  a  6-week  orien- 
tation followed  by  4  month's  service  in  an 
activity  of  the  Senate  and  4  months  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Candidates  for  the  fellowship  are 
picked  by  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  (joint  sponsors 
of  the  program)  and  by  representatives 
of  the  legislative  branch. 


In  his  remarks,  the  President  called 
for  greater  understanding  by  Federal 
career  executives  of  the  job  Congress  has 
to  do  and  assistance  in  helping  the  Con- 
gress to  do  that  job. 

"Some  disagreement  between  the 
branches  of  Government  is  quite  natural. 
But  cooperation  between  the  branches  of 
Government  is  quite  imperative,"  he  said. 
"I  expect  every  member  of  my  Adminis- 
tration to  understand  this  and  apply  this 
to  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

He  added,  "We  have  entered  a  new  era, 
I  think,  of  respect  and  good  will  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  Government.  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  encourage  this  respect  and 
to  promote  this  good  will." 

The  President  called  on  every  large 
Federal  agency  to  have  at  least  one  of  its 
most  promising  young  executives  in  the 
Congressional  Fellows  Program.  He  em- 
phasized particularly  the  need  to  nomi- 
nate women — none  of  whom  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  four  programs  to  date. 

USDA  Congressional  Fellows  for  the 
1966  program  are  William  J.  Ralston, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  William  E.  Addi- 
son, Jr.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  both  employees 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Former  USDA  Congressional  Fellows, 
who  did  not  attend  the  White  House 
meeting,  are  Herbert  Persil  and  George 
W.  Tourtillot,  FS. 


More   than   21.5   million   people   belong 
to  all  types  of  RURAL  COOPERATIVES. 
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A.  G.  KEVORKIAN 


Kevorkian,  Attache  to  Costa  Rica 

Arthur  G.  Kev- 
orkian was  re- 
cently appointed 
agricultural  at- 
tache to  Costa 
Rica,  with  re- 
porting responsi- 
bility for  Panama 
as  well.  He  suc- 
ceeds Marshal  D. 
Fox.  now  with  the 
International  Ag- 
ricultural Devel- 
opment Service. 
Kevorkian  has  over  30  years'  experi- 
ence in  Latin  American  affairs  and  in 
tropical  agriculture.  He  has  been  chief 
of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service's  spe- 
cial studies  branch,  sugar  and  tropical 
products  division,  since  1961.  From 
1953-61,  he  was  chief  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican analysis  branch,  foreign  agricultural 
analysis  division. 

He  joined  FAS  in  1941  to  work  on  its 
technical  assistance  program,  and  later 
was  named  director  of  a  cooperative 
agricultural  station  in  Ecuador.  He  had 
previously  worked  4  years  as  a  patholo- 
gist and  physiologist  in  Puerto  Rico. 

From  1943-46  he  was  in  Nicaragua. 
He  next  served  in  Cuba  from  1946-52, 
first  as  director  of  a  Harvard  University 
research  laboratory  and  later  as  USDA's 
chief  agriculturist  and  as  director  of  a 
cooperative  fiber  project. 

Mr.  Kevorkian  has  been  a  member  of 
numerous  trade  missions  and  has  been 
frequently  a  U.S.  delegate  to  inter- 
national conferences. 


JURY  FEES  GO  TO  UNCLE  SAM 

Federal  employees  called  on  for  jury 
duty  in  any  Federal  court,  including 
courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  may 
not  accept  fees  for  their  services  as 
jurors.  If  fees  are  offered  by  mistake, 
they  should  be  refused. 

If  a  Federal  employee  serves  on  State, 
county,  or  local  juries,  excluding  the 
District  of  Columbia,  fees  may  be 
accepted  but  must  be  turned  over  by  the 
employee  to  his  timekeeper.  If  this  is 
not  done,  the  employee's  salary  can  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  fees.  All 
such  fees  are  credited  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 


Fully  70  pereent  of  RURAL  TELE- 
PHONE LINE  CONSTRUCTION,  financed 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, is  beinj:  laid  underground  this  year — 
a   major  contribution  to  natural  beauty. 
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PESTS  MAY  SOON  FIND  STORED 
FOODS  GOOD  TO  THE  LAST  GASP 

Stored  food  insects  that  freeload  their 
way  through  many  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  agricultural  products  annually, 
may  soon  begin  to  notice  just  how  stuffy 
it  gets  inside  a  sack  of  meal.  Hopefully 
they  may  give  up  eating  in  storage 
altogether. 

This  is  the  goal  of  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  entomologists  who  have 
a  surprise  in  store  for  them.  ARS  scien- 
tists are  well  along  on  the  development 
of  an  inexpensive,  highly  effective,  non- 
chemical  way  to  control  these  mealy- 
mouthed  wasters. 

They  have  developed  laboratory  equip- 
ment for  finding  the  ideal  combinations 
of  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen 
to  suffocate  the  storage  insects  even  as 
they  hide  among  boxes  and  bags  of  food- 
stuffs. Temperature  control  will  con- 
tribute towards  making  the  storage 
environment  generally  uninhabitable  for 
insects. 

USDA  scientists  feel  that  some  of  the 
automatic  features  of  their  experimental 
equipment  can  be  adapted  for  use  in  a 
less  complicated  system  on  a  commercial 
scale. 
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UNIQUE  EXPERIMENTAL  EQUIPMENT  like  this 
enables  USDA  to  do  more  for  the  money.  Mar- 
keting researchers  Phillip  K.  Harein  (left)  and 
Arthur  F.  Press,  Jr.,  at  the  Stored-Product  Insects 
Research  and  Development  Laboratory,  Savannah, 
Ga.,  hook  up  a  machine  to  find  ways  to  suffocate 
stored  food  pests.  Since  the  equipment  is  de- 
signed specially  for  this  research  the  scientists 
are  free  of  many  tedious  details,  and  experimen- 
tation moves  along  faster. 


DURBIN  GETS  NEW  POST 

Dr.  Richard  D.  Durbin,  ARS  plant 
pathologist,  was  recently  appointed  sci- 
entist in  charge  of  the  new  USDA  Pio- 
neering Research  Lab.  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  There  workers  seek  an- 
swers to  how  disease  organisms  invade 
plants  and  how  some  plants  resist 
infection. 


POW-WOW  BETWEEN  SCOUTS  AND  RANGER 
J.  RUSSELL  DAHL  in  Kaniksu  National  Forest 
covers  a  variety  of  woodland  topics.  Conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  was  the  big  message 
during  the  1965  Senior  Girl  Scouts  Roundup — a 
message  well  presenred  by  the  60  forest  rangers 
who  worked  as  instructors  and  guides.  (Story 
on   page    I.) 


PREVIEW  OF  A  COUNTY'S  SOILS 


Alfonso  Debose  (left),  newest  member  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  staff  at  Colfax,  Wash., 
is  introduced  to  the  soils  of  Whitman  County  via 
a  soils  map  by  Work  Unit  Conservationist  James 
Hansen.  He  will  work  as  a  soil  surveyor.  De- 
bose is  a  graduate  of  Hampton  College  in 
Virginia  and  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama  and 
has  a  master's  degree   in   soil   science. 


PARKING  BRAKE  WARNING 

Warning  to  owners  of  many  new  auto- 
mobiles— under  certain  circumstances 
the  parking  brake  on  your  car  may 
appear  firmly  set  and  yet  your  car  will 
still  roll  backwards  freely.  This  situa- 
tion, caused  by  recent  changes  in  the 
design  of  the  parking  or  emergency 
brake  systems  of  nearly  all  passenger 
cars  and  many  light  trucks,  can  be 
avoided  by  setting  your  brake  correctly. 

As  a  safety  precaution,  get  into  the 
habit  of  applying  the  footbrake  while 
setting  your  parking  brake.  This  way 
you  can  be  sure  that  the  brakeshoe  and 
drum  are  engaged  completely. 


MANY  WORK  AT  CONSERVING 
SOIL  AND  WATER 

Much  of  the  work  of  installing  con- 
servation structures  and  applying  soil 
conservation  practices  is  done  by  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees,  district  managers,  and 
private  contractors. 

This  non-Federal  contribution  to  soil 
and  water  conservation  has  increased  53 
percent  during  the  past  5  years.  During 
the  12-month  period  ended  June  30.  over 
3,500  man-years  were  spent  by  State  and 
local  people  on  conservation  work. 

Their  achievements  are  valued  at  more 
than  $25  million  'based  on  what  it  would 
have  cost  SCS  if  these  people  had  not 
helped  with  the  conservation  job) . 

During  the  year,  half  of  the  non- 
Federal  conservation  work  was  done  by 
individual  landowners  and  operators. 
They  usually  assist  SCS  technicians 
directly  in  making  preliminary  engineer- 
ing surveys,  determining  land  needs, 
staking  out  practices,  and  checking  per- 
formances of  finished  projects. 


New  Safety  Features  Slated 
for  '67  Automobiles 

The  1967  automobiles  bought  by  the 
Government  will  have  17  new  safety  pro- 
visions just  decreed  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  Government's  pur- 
chasing agency. 

The  Government's  safety  requirements 
for  its  own  cars  are  significant  in  that 
many  will  become  standard  in  automo- 
biles bought  by  the  general  public. 

Foremost  among  the  new  features 
required  is  an  exhaust-control  device. 
This  could  be  the  break  that  will  make 
such  devices  standard  equipment. 

Other  requirements  on  Government 
cars  for  1967  include  anchorage  for  five 
seat  belts,  padded  dashboards,  recessed 
dashboard  knobs,  a  light  "flasher"  sys- 
tem for  disabled  cars,  and  similar 
devices. 


Antique  Telephone  Exhibit 
Shown  in  Patio 

One  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  col- 
lections of  unusual  and  antique  tele- 
phones recently  highlighted  a  4-day 
exhibit  in  the  USDA  Patio. 

The  collection  was  assembled  from  old 
magneto  sets  replaced  through  an  REA 
loan.  More  than  1.6  million  rural  people 
in  46  States  now  have  modern  dial  serv- 
ice thanks  to  REA  loans. 
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GRAY  ON  FEDERAL-STATE 
ASSIGNMENT 


LEO  R.  GRAY 


Leo    R.    Gray, 
an      agricultural 
/  economist  of  the 

Economic  Re- 
search Service 
since  1953,  was 
selected  recently 
to  serve  a  3-  to  5- 
year  term  as  sec- 
I  ^  retary      of      the 

joint  Federal- 
State    Western 
Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics Research 
Council  for  the  11  Western  States  and 
Hawaii.     His   headquarters   are   at   the 
University  of  California  in  Berkeley. 

Gray  is  also  serving  as  recording  sec- 
retary of  the  Western  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  Directors.  In  these 
positions  he  helps  plan,  coordinate,  and 
expedite  regional  economics  research 
programs  in  the  12  States — programs 
ranging  from  the  economics  of  crop  and 
livestock  production  to  transportation 
and  marketing. 

In  addition,  he  also  has  been  elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Western  Farm 
Economics  Association — a  professional 
organization  of  agricultural  economists 
in  the  Western  States. 

A  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  Gray  earned 
his  M.S.  at  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
and  has  done  work  toward  the  doctorate 
at  the  University  of  Maryland. 


SOCIETIES  HONOR  SCS  MEN 

Dr.  William  M.  Jolmson,  principal  soil 
correlator.  Western  States,  for  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  at  Portland,  Oreg., 
has  been  elected  a  Fellow  in  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Agronomy. 

Recreation  Specialist  Ralph  C.  Wilson, 
also  of  SCS.  received  a  Fellow  Award 
from  the  American  Recreation  Society, 
Inc.,  and  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Society — his  term  began  November  1, 
1965. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS 


USDA's  December  list: 

Featured  are  pecans.  Other  plenti- 
ful are  apples,  onions,  cabbage,  oranges 
and  orange  products,  peanuts  and  pea- 
nut products,  broiler- fryers,  and  turkeys. 
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CHILDS— ON  FARMER 
COOPERATIVES 


30PERATIVES  USA 


Nationally  syndicated  columnist  and  author 
Marquis  Chi  Ids,  right,  chats  with  Rodney  Leonard, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  during  his  recent  visit 
to  the  Department  to  keynote  a  seminar  for 
Cooperative  Month.  Childs  is  outhor  of  the 
books,  "Sweden,  The  Middle  Way,"  and  "The 
Farmer   Takes  a   Hand,"   both   on  cooperatives. 


Bell,  Attache  to  Ireland 


• 


RICHARD  E.  BELL 


Richard  E.  Bell 
recently  succeed- 
ed CliaralambOo 
D.  Stephanides 
•  reassigned)  as 
agricultural  at- 
tache at  Dublin. 
|i  Ireland.       Today 

.A       5T^^^^  Ireland  is  a  sig- 

H^K     i^M         %  nihcant     cash 

market  for  a 
number  of  U.S. 
farm  products, 
especially  tobac- 
co, fruits,  and  feed  grains. 

Bell  has  been  assistant  agricultural 
attache  at  Brussels,  Belgium,  since  1963. 
and  at  Ottawa.  Canada,  the  previous  2 
years. 

The  new  attache  joined  the  foreign 
agricultural  analysis  division  of  the 
USDA's  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  in 
1959.  having  earlier  served  a  short  period 
in  1957  with  what  is  now  the  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service. 


PROFESSOR  ROYAL  JOINS 
USDA  STAFF 


GLADYS  W.  ROYAL 


Dr.  Gladys  W. 
Royal,  formerly 
professor  of 
chemistry  at  Ag- 
ricultural  and 
Technical  Col- 
lege, Greensboro, 
N.C.,  where  she 
did  outstanding 
research  under 
the  auspices  of 
the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission, 
has  been  named 


to  a  research  post  in  the  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service.  Her  duties  will 
include  evaluation  of  research  in  human 
nutrition  and  consumer  use. 

Prior  to  joining  USDA,  Dr.  Royal 
worked  on  research  to  identify  factors 
responsible  for  the  therapeutic  value  of 
the  bovine  bone  marrow  in  the  treat- 
ment of  X-radiated  mice.  This  research 
was  supported  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  was  done  at  the  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion along  with  a  companion  project  on 
induced  alterations  in  edible  poultry. 

Among  her  teaching  assignments  at 
A.  &  T.  were  biochemistry  for  chemistry 
majors,  a  terminal  course  in  the  nursing 
program,  and  compilation  of  a  series  of 
laboratory  experiments  for  college  phys- 
ical science  courses. 

Dr.  Royal  is  listed  in  the  directories  of 
"American  Men  of  Science,"  "Who's 
Who  Among  American  Women,"  and 
"Who's  Who  in  American  Education." 
She  has  presented  papers  at  meetings  of 
professional  groups,  including  the  Fifth 
International  Congress  on  Nutrition  in 
New  York  in  1960  and  the  Sixth  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Biochemistry  in  New 
York  in  1964,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society. 

The  scientist  was  born  in  Dallas,  Tex. 
She  holds  a  B.S.  degree  from  Dillard 
University,  New  Orleans;  an  M.S.  from 
Tuskegee.  and  a  Ph.  D.  from  Ohio  State 
University. 


KANSAS  STATE  HONORS 
ARS  SCIENTIST  SABROSKY 

Curtis  W.  Sabrosky.  research  entomol- 
ogist. Entomology  Research  Division  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  was 
recently  presented  a  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Award  by  Kansas  State  University, 
his  Alma  Mater. 


Sabrosky  was  honored  as  a  world  au- 
thority on  the  taxonomy  of  the  Diptera 
fan  order  of  insects)  and  problems  asso- 
ciated with  zoological  nomenclature  and 
bibliography. 

He  is  author  of  more  than  225  research 
publications  and  is  well  known  among 
entomologists  in  foreign  countries  where 
he  has  frequently  represented  the  United 
States  at  international  meetings  on 
entomology  and  zoology. 
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NEW  CONSERVATION  RESEARCH  CENTER  DEDICATED 


A  new  research  center  at  Florence,  S.C.,  where  scientists  will  seelt  better  ways  to  solve  regional 
soil-  and  water-conservation  problems,  was  recently  dedicated.  The  Coastal  Plains  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Research  Center  will  serve  an  area  of  about  30  million  acres,  primarily  the  Coastal 
Plains  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina.  Its  facilities  will  make  possible  detailed  and 
fundamental  studies  of  tillage,  crop  residue  management,  crop  nutritional  requirements,  field  drainage, 
and  erosion  control.  This  work  should  aid  in  developing  and  improving  conservation  practices 
throughout  the  South. 


4-H  GIFT  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT — Three  of  the  five  4-H'ers  who  were  selected  recently  from  among 
more  than  2,250,000  members  to  visit  President  Johnson  and  report  to  the  Nation  on  their  aims 
and  achievements  are,  left  to  right:  Wayne  Dabney,  Verden,  Okla.;  Elizabeth  Covington,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  and  Betsey  Clark,  Fort  Fairfield,  Maine.  The  young  people  have  just  presented  the  President 
with  a  4-H  dinner  bell  and  a  personally  engraved  volume  on  4-H  activities  and  achievements. 


ERS  Reorganization  Brings 
Research  on  Low  Income 

Early  in  November  the  Secretary  an- 
nounced a  reorganization  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  which  will  cre- 
ate a  new  Economic  Development  Divi- 
sion to  conduct  research  on  low  income 
problems  and  the  opportunity  gap  in 
rural  areas. 

"This  reorganization  is  part  of  the 
overall  effort  in  the  Department  to  place 
more  emphasis  on  the  problems  of  rural 
life.  The  task  of  this  new  division  will 
be  to  focus  more  research  on  the  needs 
of  rural  people,  the  development  of  the 
rural  economy,  and  the  uses  of  natural 
resources  in  rural  areas,"  Secretary 
Freeman  said. 

In  creating  the  new  division,  an  ex- 
isting division  has  been  reorganized  and 
the  work  of  others  has  been  realigned, 
according  to  Dr.  M.  L.  Upchurch,  Ad- 
ministrator of  ERS. 

The  new  Economic  Development  Divi- 
sion, with  Dr.  George  S.  Tolley,  acting 
director,  will  make  studies  of  the  well- 
being  and  opportunities  of  rural  people, 
area  development  as  related  to  regional 
and  national  development,  and  the  role 
of  local  government  and  other  organiza- 
tions in  the  growth  process.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  problems  of 
upgrading  living  conditions  in  rural 
areas.  Dr.  Upchurch  noted. 

With  the  transfer  of  its  area  economic 
development  work  to  the  new  division, 
the  Resources  Development  Economics 
Division,  Dr.  R.  D.  Vlasin,  acting  direc- 
tor, has  been  reorganized  into  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  Economics  Division.  It 
will  carry  out  an  expanded  program  of 
research  on  the  economic  and  institu- 
tional aspects  of  the  use,  conservation, 
development,  and  management  of  nat- 
ural resources.  Among  the  new  projects 
of  this  division  is  a  broad  interregional 
study  of  the  economics  of  water  use  in 
agriculture,  and  prevention  of  pollution. 

Although  not  affected  to  the  same  ex- 
tent  by   the   reorganization,   the   other 
five  divisions  of  ERS  also  are  shifting 
emphasis  of  their  research  in  line 
the  changing  agricultural  scene. 


NEW  MACHINES,  NEW  QUARTERS  FOR 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  DATA  CENTER 


With  the  installation  of  a  high-speed 
computer,  the  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  recently  expanded  its  array  of 
electronic  equipment  at  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Automatic  Data  Processing 
Center. 

This  latest  model  has  a  wide  range 
of  speeds  and  can  read  and  write  taped 
material  into  it  at  rates  as  high  as 
90,000  alphabetic  or  180,000  numeric 
characters  a  second.  Furthermore,  it 
can  imprint  132,000  characters  each  sec- 
ond— about  40  percent  faster  than  the 
last  computer  purchased  by  the  agency. 

One  reason  for  the  machine's  big  im- 
provement over  earlier  models  is  that  it 
features  solid-state  circuitry  instead  of 
the  transistors  and  the  even  more  elec- 
tronically primitive  vacuum  tubes. 

The  Washington  Data  Processing 
Center  is  due  for  more  changes  and  im- 
provements    in     the     months     ahead. 


Shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  it  will 
be  moved  to  a  specially  remodeled  loca- 
tion in  the  South  Building. 

The  addition  of  more  new  equipment 
in  April  will  make  the  Washington  Cen- 
ter comparable  in  capacity  to  USDA's 
New  Orleans  Data  Processing  Center, 
currently  the  largest  of  such  USDA 
centers. 

The  Washington  Center  processes 
SRS  data  for  the  general  crop  reports 
each  month,  commodity  reports  in  sea- 
son, the  June  and  December  enumera- 
tive  surveys,  and  the  objective  yield 
surveys. 

Further,  the  Center  processes  data  for 
other  USDA  agencies  in  Washington 
such  as  telephone  and  electric  surveys 
for  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration and  data  for  the  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service  and  the  Con- 
sumer and  Marketing  Service. 


DAD'S  HER  CAMPUS  HERO— University  of 
Montana  sophomore  Gerrylyn  Smith  gives  her 
father,  S.  R.  (Si)  Smith,  administrator  of  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service,  a  warm  wel- 
come to  the  UM  1965  homecoming.  The  Uni- 
versity's Alumni  Distinguished  Service  Award 
presented  to  her  Dad  for  his  achievements  in 
agricultural  marketing  made  it  a  great  home- 
coming  for  the  Smiths. 


A  GOOD  TOPIC  FOR  THE  TABLE— SCHOOL  LUNCH 


*■  <     i 


SPECIAL  WORKSHOP  FOR  COOKS  AND  CAFETERIA  MANAGERS— Fred  Tatum  of  the  C&MS 
Southeast  area  Food  Distribution  Office  instructs  School  Lunch  Program  workers  in  recordkeeping  at 
a  workshop  in  Arlington,  Va. 


Because  of  the  rapid  development  and 
expansion  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program,  local  school  lunch  personnel 
are  frequently  neither  trained  for  nor 
experienced  in  the  management  of 
school  food  service  operations. 

Therefore,  in-service  training  is  part 
of  the  technical  assistance  given  by  the 
School  Lunch  Division  of  the  Consumer 
and  Marketing  Service. 

C&MS  instruction  held  throughout  the 
country   improves   the   knowledge,   effi- 


ciency, and  skills  of  local  personnel. 
Local  employees  and  the  program  im- 
proves. 

Administrative  Assistant  Fred  Tatum, 
Jr.,  recently  has  been  carrying  on  this 
educational  aspect  of  the  School  Lunch 
Program  in  the  National  Capital  area. 

As  a  former  agricultural  extension 
agent  and  also  a  training  instructor  for 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Tatum 
is  well  suited  for  the  work. 


An  elderly  food  coupon  recipient  re- 
cently wrote  to  thank  officials  of  the 
FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  for  making 
life  more  sociable.  She  said  the  food 
stamps  enabled  her  to  buy  enough  food 
so  she  can  have  company  for  dinner  after 
church.  Her  letter  illustrated  that  the 
program  has  more  than  purely  nutritional 
value  for  some  citizens. 


Inspector  General 
Appointed  for  Midwest 

John  W.  Clagett  was  recently  ap- 
pointed Midwest  Regional  Inspector 
General.  Headquartered  in  Chicago,  he 
directs  all  Inspector  General's  activities 
of  the  Department  in  a  six-State  area: 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

Clagett  replaced  Raymond  F.  Pauley, 
who  was  reassigned  to  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  headquarters  as  an  assistant  to 
the  assistant  inspector  general  for 
operations. 

Clagett  is  a  career  Federal  employee 
who  began  his  USDA  career  in  1941  as 
an  investigator. 

During  the  mid-1950's  he  was  admin- 
istrator for  the  Office  of  Investigations 
and  Audits  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade.  In  1957  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Ex- 
change. In  1960  he  became  assistant  to 
the  vice  president  of  a  member  firm  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  re- 
turned to  USDA  in  1963  as  supervisory 
investigator  for  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Authority. 


PLENTIFUL  FOODS  REVIEW  COMMITTEE  Is  sampling  a  new  recipe  made  from  an  item  high  on  a 
recent  Plentiful  Foods  List — split  peas.  The  primarily  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  specialists 
(I.  to  r.)  A.  Browne,  R.  Koushel  (Interior  Department),  J.  Coddington,  Joyce  Short,  Marvin  Sandstrom 
(chairman),  J.  Stiles,  L.  Holmes  (ASCS),  J.  Goodall,  and  N.  Kallemeyn  are  collectively  well  schooled 
and  well  informed  on  all  food  commodities.  Once  a  month  they  prepare  the  Plentiful  Foods  List  cir- 
culated from  coast  to  coast  to  encourage  the  use  of  foods  that  are  particularly  plentiful.  They  base  their 
decisions  on  statistics  gathered  from  all  over  the  country  by  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service.  Al- 
though shoppers  are  frequently  guided  in  their  food  purchases  by  the  widely  reprinted  USDA  list  of 
plentifuls,  the  food  industry  and  food  editors  are  perhaps  the  most  active  list  users.  Thanks  to  the 
plentifuls    list,    food    promotions   can    be    geared   to   coincide   with   commodity    production    and    supply. 


3  OUT  OF  6  AWARDS  TO  USDA 


The  New  Orleans  Federal  Business  Association 
recently  presented  Distinguished  Service  Awards 
to  six  Federal  employees.  USDAers  won  half 
of  the  six  awards  which  primarily  recognize  a 
Federal  employee's  contributions  to  efficiency 
and  economy  in  Government  operations.  Win- 
ners are  indicated  by  arrows  (I.  to  r.):  Wilson  A. 
Reeves,  ARS — the  award  for  his  leadership  in 
cotton  wash  and  wear  research;  Mrs.  Ercelle  W. 
Encalade,  ASCS — the  award  for  repeated  recog- 
nition by  the  Department  for  her  outstanding 
work  in  automatic  data  processing;  and  James 
Franklin,  ARS — the  award  given  for  many  years 
of  maintaining  a  wide  variety  of  equipment  con- 
tributing to  the  success  of  many  research  proj- 
ects. Other  awardees  in  picture  were  from 
other   Federal  agencies. 


LINLEY  E.  JUERS 


Juers,  Deputy  Head  of 
Economic  Research  Service 

Dr.  Linley  E. 
Juers  recently 
assumed  duties 
as  deputy  ad- 
ministrator of 
the  Economic 
"  ^__       ^         Research      Serv- 

ym    ice 

^^^    — mr  Juers,  35,  asso- 

^fl    B    a      K  ciate       professor 

H   W    m  of       agricultural 

I  fi  yfl  economics       and 

111  extension       spe- 

cialist in  mar- 
keting at  Michi- 
gan State  University  since  January 
1964,  was  on  leave  to  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Food  Marketing  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment. 

In  his  new  position,  Juers  will  share 
the  responsibilities  of  administering  the 
ERS  with  Dr.  M.  L.  Upchurch,  Admin- 
istrator. 

Prior  to  assuming  duties  at  Michigan 
State  University,  Juers  was  Assistant 
Deputy  Administrator  of  what  is  now 
the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Department's 
Staff  Economists  Group  from  1961  to 
1963. 

Before  coming  to  the  Department,  he 
was  director  of  the  dairy  section  of  the 
Wisconsin  Council  of  Agriculture  at 
Madison  for  4  years.  From  1955  to  1957, 
he  was  research  associate  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  There  he  made 
studies  of  cost  relationships  in  dairy 
plants  manufacturing  dairy  products. 

Dr.  Juers  is  active  in  the  American 
Farm  Economics  Association. 


Beware  the  Glass  Door  Hazard 

Increased  use  of  glass  in  residential 
and  office  construction  has  created  a 
hazard.  About  40,000  persons  will  try 
to  walk  through  glass  doors,  glass  walls 
or  picture  windows  this  year.  Victims 
will  not  be  aware  that  glass  is  in  front 
of  them. 

Another  estimated  6,000  persons  will 
be  hospitalized  for  treatment  of  cuts 
and  bruises  inflicted  by  the  glass.  Some 
of  these  persons  will  bleed  to  death  be- 
fore receiving  proper  medical  attention. 
Glass  used  in  some  doors  can  shatter 
into  pieces  when  struck  by  a  person 
moving  at  normal  speed. 

Safety  glass,  education  of  persons 
working  in  "high  glass"  facilities,  in- 
stalling decals  or  colored  tape  on  the 
glass  and  providing  safety  bars  will  help 
prevent  such  injuries. 


FIRST  FOREST  SERVICE  MUSEUM  IN  NATION  RECENTLY  OPENED 


Forest  Service's  Continental 
Divide  Training  Center 
(Southwestern  Region)  can 
now  boast  a  significant 
first — the  first  Forest  Serv- 
ice Museum  in  the  country. 
Housed  in  a  remodeled  fire- 
house,  the  five-room  mu- 
seum exhibits  almost  800 
items  donated  by  current 
and  retired  Forest  Service 
employees.  At  a  recent 
ceremony  dedicating  both 
the  Museum  and  the  Train- 
ing Center,  FS  Chief  Ed- 
ward Cliff  expressed  hope 
that  the  new  facility  will 
stretch  men's  minds  more 
than  their  memories.  At 
right,  Training  Center  Di- 
rector George  Worley  dis- 
cusses exhibit  with  a  young 
visitor. 
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Secretary  Robertson  Defines 
"Equal  Employment  Opportunity" 

In  a  recent  memorandum  to  all  USDA 
employees,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ad- 
ministration Joseph  M.  Robertson  com- 
mented on  the  meaning  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity. 

He  noted  that  equal  employment  does 
not  mean  that  unqualified  persons  are 
to  be  employed  or  that  the  Civil  Service 
Act  or  any  other  laws  or  regulations  are 
to  be  violated. 

It  does  mean  that  qualified  minority 
personnel  are  to  be  "sought  out"  and 
that  they  shall  have  "full  access"  to 
training  programs,  work  assignments, 
details,  and  many  other  techniques  to 
qualify  them  for  appropriate  advance- 
ment. 

Minority  personnel  cannot  effectively 
compete  or  share  in  the  full  rewards  of 
our  society  by  our  simply  declaring  a 
state  of  equal  opportunity  to  exist. 

Supervisory  and  managerial  person- 
nel must  take  deliberate,  aggressive,  pos- 
itive action  in  recruiting,  assigning,  up- 
grading, and  training  deserving  minority 
group  citizens  if  equal  employment  is  to 
have  any  real  meaning. 


LUNDGREN  GETS  TEXTILE  AWARD 

Dr.  Harold  P. 
Lundgren,  Agri- 
cultural  Re- 
search Service, 
Albany,  Calif., 
recently  was  pre- 
sented the  textile 
award  of  the 
American  Soci- 
ety for  Testing 
and  Materials. 

Lundgren, 
chief  of  the  Wool 
and  Mohair  Lab- 
oratory,  was 
cited  for  "outstanding  achievement 
in  the  science  of  textile  fiber  util- 
ization." Among  the  laboratory's  major 
achievements  has  been  an  improved 
method  for  controlling  shrinkage  of 
wool  during  machine  washing  and  dry- 
ing. This  process — now  used  commer- 
cially on  both  woven  fabrics  and  yarn 
for  knitted  wear — chemically  modifies 
the  surface  of  fibers  to  prevent  "felting" 
or  "matting"  during  laundering. 

The  Society's  award  honors  the  mem- 
ory of  Harold  DeWitt  Smith,  a  pioneer 
in  fiber  engineering  research.  Lund- 
gren is  the  16th  recipient  of  the  award. 


H.   P.  LUNDGREN 
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FOUR  FOR  A  BETTER  WORLD  talk  over  their  recent  new  assignments  with  Matthew  Drosdoff  (second 
from  right),  administrator  of  the  International  Agricultural  Development  Service.  The  four  are 
(I.  to  r.)  Walter  Kaiser,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  going  to  Iran  to  do  plant  research  on  legumes; 
James  Moorefield,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  going  to  Tunisia  to  join  survey  team  there;  Louis  Herman', 
Economic  Research  Service,  going  to  Brazil  to  study  agricultural  productivity;  and  (far  right)  F.  H. 
Armstrong,  Forest  Service,  who  will  go  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  work  on  improving  forests. 
Last  year,  almost  200  USDA  technicians  worked  in  26  countries  on  agricultural  improvement  projects. 
These  ranged  from  a  single  ARS  scientist  improving  cereal  crops  in  Western  Nigeria  to  a  20-man 
team  working  on  farm  production  and  marketing   in  Brazil. 


Two  Economists  Assigned 
to  Foreign  Trade  Posts 


Life"* 


T.  R.   FREEMAN  ROBERT  L   HURST 

Dr.  Theodore  R.  Freeman,  Jr.,  for- 
merly an  associate  county  extension 
agent  of  Angelina  County,  Tex.,  and 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Hurst,  professor  of  agri- 
cultural  economics  at  South  Carolina 
State  College,  were  recently  appointed 
to  foreign  trade  posts  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Freeman  was  named  as  an  agricul- 
tural economist  on  the  export  programs 
staff  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
and  Hurst  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
special  studies  branch  of  the  FAS  sugar 
and  tropical  products  division. 

In  his  new  position,  Freeman  helps  to 
keep  track  of  exports  of  food  and  fiber 
sent  to  developing  countries  under  the 
Food  for  Peace  Program.  This  involves 
an  accounting  of  commodities  shipped  to 
these  countries,  and  a  general  oversee- 
ing of  compliance  with  the  terms  of 
Food  for  Peace  agreements. 

Hurst  works  mainly  with  worldwide 
data  on  supply,  demand,  availability, 
and  prices  of  products  such  as  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa,  and  tea. 


Meat  Animal  Research  Center 
Established  in  Nebraska 

A  Meat  Animal  Research  Center  is  be- 
ing established  near  Clay  Center,  Nebr., 
for  a  concentrated  attack  on  problems 
facing  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  hog  indus- 
tries. 

Research  at  the  Center  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  in  cooperation  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska's  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Other  interested  States 
also  will  cooperate. 

Research  now  being  conducted  at  the 
Fort  Robinson  Beef  Cattle  Research 
Station,  Crawford,  Nebr.,  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Center  as  soon  as  it  is 
completed. 

When  completed  the  Center  will  con- 
sist of  about  35,000  acres,  stocked  with 
5,000  beef  cattle,  10,000  sheep,  and  3,500 
hogs.  It  will  be  staffed  with  65  scien- 
tists, and  their  supporting  personnel, 
who  will  conduct  basic  and  applied  re- 
search on  all  phases  of  livestock  and 
meat  production. 


Each  year  150  to  200  Federal  employees 
are  killed  and  another  40,000  disabled  by 
ivork  injuries. 

Compensation  eosts  run  almost  $40 
million  and  total  costs  of  these  accidents 
amount  to  even  more. 

The  goal  of  MISSION  SAFETY-70  is  to 
cut  Federal  civilian  work  injuries  and 
costs  30  percent  by  1970 — an  annual  de- 
cline of  5  percent.  In  1964,  16  Federal 
agencies  reduced  their  injury-frequency 
rates  by  more  than  5  percent. 
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(l  888-1 965) 

Henry  A  Wallace,  our  eleventh  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  died  in  a  hospital  in 
Danbury.  Conn.,   on  November   18,   1963. 

His  grandfather  had  founded  W  allaces' 
Farmer  and  his  father  was  editor  of  that 
journal  and  later  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Born  near  Orient,  Iowa.  \\  allace  was 
graduated  from  Iowa  State  College  in 
1910.  He  began  work  on  the  family 
paper  and  in  1920  published  his  first 
book.  Agricultural  Prices.  By  1921  he 
Iiad  become  editor  of  Wallaces'  Farmer. 
Continuing  his  college  fascination  for 
genetics,  Wallace  experimented  with  hy- 
brid corn  and  in  1926,  founded  the  first 
company  devoted  to  the  production  of  hy- 
brid seed  corn. 

After  7  years  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture (March  4,  1933  to  September  4, 
1940),  he  served  as  Vice  President  from 
1941  to  1945.  Later  he  was  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  a  short  time. 

Wallace  retired  from  politics  in  1948 
and  moved  to  South  Salem,  N.Y.,  where  he 
established  a  veritable  experimental  farm. 
He  worked  particularly  with  chickens, 
gladioluses,  and  strawberries. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Wallace  wrote  many 
articles  and  notes  for  learned  reviews. 
Books  which  expressed  his  social  philos- 
ophy include  New  Frontiers  (1934),  Cen- 
tury of  the  Common  Man  (1943),  and 
60,000.000  Jobs  (1945).  His  Corn  and 
Its  Early  Fathers  (1956),  with  William 
L.  Brown,  was  a  major  contribution  to  ag- 
ricultural history.  It  is  expected  that  his 
last  book,  on  strawberries,  will  be  pub- 
lished shortlv. 


Christmas  Tree  for 
USDA  still  on  the 
stump  at  Beltsville, 
Md.  awaits  tinsel  and 
lights.  This  picture 
was  taken  shortly  be- 
fore the  25-foot  Nor- 
way Spruce  was  cut 
for  use  in  the  Depart- 
ment Patio  from  De- 
cember 20  through 
the  holiday  season. 
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"The  death  of  Henry  A.  Wallace  stills 
an  original  American  voice." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

"History  cannot  ignore  him,  and  we 
sliall  not  forget  him.  No  single  individ- 
ual has  contributed  more  to  the  abundance 
we  all  enjov  today  than  Henry  V. 
Wallace." 

Orvillv  L.  Freeman 
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Greetings     i 


This  Christmas  is  an  espe- 
cially happy  time  for  those  of 
us  who  work  for  the  American 
farmer  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. A  bountiful  harvest  in- 
sures that  all  people  will  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  abundance,  and 
the  farm  families  who  make  this 
possible  are  enjoying  a  reward 
of  greater  prosperity. 

During  this  traditional  season 
of  sharing,  we  all  can  be  proud 
that  more  people  are  sharing 
this  Nation's  bounty  than  ever 
before.  And  this  sharing  ex- 
tends beyond  our  food  and  fiber 
abundance. 

Our  work  is  expanding  with 
programs  and  policies  to  bring 
dignity  to  the  elderly,  opportu- 
nity to  more  people  in  rural 
America,  and  civil  rights  in 
place  of  civil  wrongs. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for 
your  contribution  to  the  dy- 
namic work  of  1965  and  my  hope 
for  greater  accomplishments  in 
the  challenging  year  ahead. 

My  family  and  I  wish  you  and 
yours  a  joyful  holiday  season 
and  a  prosperous  New  Year. 
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EMPLOYEES  TRAINING  AT  FRONT  ROYAL,  VA.,  LEARN 

MORE  THAN  BEFORE  WHILE  CUTTING  USDA  COSTS 


Tucked  away  amid  the  scenic  splendor 
of  Virginia's  Blue  Ridge  Mountains — less 
than  2  hours'  drive  from  the  Nation's 
Capital — 41,000  acres  of  rolling  forest 
and  pasture  land  .  .  . 

This    happily    might    describe    some 


vacationer's  dreamland,  another  Walden 
Pond,  or  a  millionaire's  hideaway. 

It  applies  accurately,  however,  to  the 
Front  Royal  Training  Center  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.    Two  years   ago   the  facility   was 


RURAL   AMERICANA   PREVAILS   among   the   collection   of   pleasant  buildings  that  make  up   the   Front 
Royal  Training  Center  (also  serving  as  the  USDA  Beef  Cattle  Research  Station). 


GOOD  PLACES 


-  SLEEP 


-  AND  GO  TO  CLASSES 


known  only  as  the  ARS  Beef  Cattle  Re- 
search Station.  Then  Office  of  Personnel 
planners  decided  it  could  serve  an  addi- 
tional purpose — that  of  a  training  center. 

Since  then,  despite  rustic  but  comfort- 
able facilities,  the  Center  has  proven  an 
excellent  place  to  conduct  management 
and  program  conferences. 

During  almost  2  years  of  operation 
veterinarians,  meteorologists,  engineers, 
dietitians,  biologists,  meat  graders,  ware- 
house examiners,  auditors,  and  other 
Government  groups  have  used  the  Train- 
ing Center  and  found  substantial  re- 
wards in  both  results  and  economy. 

Users  were  able  to  reduce  normal  per 
diem  and  conference  costs  by  as  much  as 
50  percent,  and  save  both  employees  and 
agencies  money. 

Since  this  is  a  USDA  facility,  Depart- 
ment agencies  get  first  choice  when 
lining  up  meeting  dates,  but  other  de- 
partments can  and  do  book  in.  Sched- 
uling is  often  made  12  months  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  assortment  of  buildings  compris- 
ing the  Training  Center  may  remind  a 
casual  observer  of  a  frontier  town,  a  New 
England  village,  or  a  small  military  post. 

The  establishment  had  its  origins  with 
the  cavalry  in  the  days  when  soldiers  had 
horses.  It  is  sometimes  still  referred  to 
as  the  remount  station  by  local  residents. 

Conference  space  at  the  Center  con- 
sists of  the  auditorium,  or  main  class- 
room. It  seats  60  senate  style,  and  is 
equipped  with  all  the  necessary  visual 
aids.  Six  smaller  conference  rooms  for 
10  to  15  participants  are  available  also. 

Three  residences  each  house  10  persons 
comfortably  and  a  bunkhouse  is  suitable 
quarters  for  about  16.  Other  buildings 
can  be  converted  for  housing  when  the 
situation  requires. 

A  caterer  from  nearby  Front  Royal  (3 
miles  away)  supplies  all  the  meals  and 
other  services  for  $6  a  day  a  person.  Per 
diem  paid  for  Front  Royal  training  is  $8 
a  day — enough  to  cover  the  catering 
charge  and  other  expenses. 

To  meet  operating  expenses  and  pro- 
vide for  small,  noncapital  improvements 
agencies  using  the  Training  Center  pay 
$1  a  day  per  person  into  a  fund  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Personnel. 

So  far  the  vast  majority  of  persons  at- 
tending the  Front  Royal  Training  Center 
have  left  with  a  favorable  impression. 

One  had  this  evaluation,  "Arrange- 
ments for  lodging  and  food  were  very 
good.  If  anything,  food  provided  was 
over-abundant.  The  setting  at  Front 
(continued  on  page  3) 


Photos  at  left  show:  top — the  Dining  Hall  which 
also  can  be  used  as  a  cafeteria  for  especially 
large  groups,  center — some  of  the  residences 
which  house  10  persons  each  and  have  accommo- 
dations for  women,  and  at  bottom — building  con- 
taining a  few  of  the  smaller  meeting   rooms. 
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RING  IN  THE  NEW  will  have  a  special  meaning  for  the  Nolan  Freemans  of 
Albertville.  Ala.,  this  New  Year's.  Soon  they  and  their  five  children  will 
leave  their  inadequate  75-year-old  house  to  live  in  a  modern,  all-electric, 
one-floor  wood-framed  21'  by  61'  home  (see  sketch).  The  Freemans  obtained 
the  first  insured  rural  housing  loan  made  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 


The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  which  made  the  loan 
possible,  will  provide  insured  funds  for  improvements  and  construction  of 
rural  homes  and  will  enable  as  many  as  40,000  rural  families  a  year  to  obtain 
better  housing. 


THE  USDA  TRAVEL  CLUB  .  .  . 
Is  '66  Your  Year  to  Join? 

Despite  growing  popularity  of  the 
USDA  Travel  Club  its  exotic  and  varied 
trips  still  attract  relatively  few  USDAers 
from  outside  the  National  Capital  area. 

All  employees  and  people  sponsored  by 
employees  are  eligible  to  join.  For 
membership  and  trip  information  write 
to:  Mrs.  Betty  Brooks,  WA  Office,  Rm. 
1066  South  Building,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  20250. 

During  1965  new  records  were  set  for 
number  of  tours  offered  and  made  and 
for  volume  of  business  transacted  by  the 
Club.  Nearly  2,100  members  went  on 
the  Club's  42  domestic  and  11  foreign 
trips.  For  1966  more  and  better  tours 
are  being  planned. 

Tours  range  in  length  from  less  than 
a  day  to  trips  that  might  well  qualify 
as   once-in-a-lifetime   vacations. 

When  the  list  of  trips  planned  for  1966 
are  firmed  up  they  will  be  published  in 
USDA  as  well  as  in  the  Club  Flyer. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  are: 
President  C.  H.  Moseley,  Vice  President 
Ruby  B.  Young,  Secretary  Veronica  C. 
Marks,  Treasurer  Marion  M.  Simpson. 


(continued  from  page  2) 
Royal  was  stimulating  because  the  group 
was  isolated  from  everyday  routine." 

To  date  agencies  of  the  Department 
have  saved  substantially  through  use  of 
the  training  facility.  It  is  estimated 
that  savings  will  be  $52,000  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  alone. 

The  current  rate  of  use  for  the  Center 
stands  at  over  7,000  man-days  of  train- 
ing annually  and  is  rising. 

Statistics  alone,  however,  don't  do  full 
justice  to  the  potential  of  the  Training 
Center.  Its  greatest  contribution  to 
Government  efficiency  may  be  an  atmos- 
phere uniquely  conducive  to  study. 
Front  Royal  training  sessions  may  well 
be  among  the  most  productive  the  De- 
partment has  ever  sponsored. 
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SEE  AMERICA  FIRSTERS  under  goudy  Hawaiian  palms — this  group  on  a  recent  USDA  Travel  Club  tour 
spent  5  days  in  Honolulu  and  8  days  on  4  outer  Hawaiian  Islands.      Tour  leader,  Agnes  Harnett  of  REA. 


AT  WORK  BUT  THINKING  OF  THE  HOLIDAYS 
is  Jones  R.  Vestal,  Southwest  area  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Service  food  trades  representative 
(left).  Along  with  the  food  and  beverage  man- 
ager and  the  executive  chef  of  a  Dallas  hotel,  he 
inspects  pecan  creations  displayed  for  food  page 
editors.  The  special  pecan  promotion,  arranged 
by  the  Dallas  C&MS  Food  Distribution  Office,  is 
part  of  a  nationwide  plentiful  foods  push  for  this 
year's  bumper  crop  of  pecans.  Texas  is  a  leading 
producer. 


TURKEYS— STILL  POPULAR  ON  HOLIDAYS  al- 
though Americans  eat  more  turkey  year— round 
than  they  used  to— are  graded  for  quality  by 
Wilfred   P.   Niichel,   C&MS   Federal-State   grader. 
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JACK  C.  LEIGHTY 


Assistant  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Consumer  Protection  Named 

Dr.  Jack  C  . 
Leighty  was  re- 
cently appointed 
assistant  deputy 
administrator  for 
consumer  protec- 
tion for  the  Con- 
sumer and  Mar- 
keting Service. 

Leighty,  who 
has  been  head  of 
the  poultry  in- 
spection branch, 
will  serve  as  as- 
s  i  s  t  a  n  t  to  Dr. 
Robert  K.  Somers. 

An  undergraduate  at  Kent  University 
in  Ohio,  Leighty  was  awarded  his  doc- 
tor's degree  in  veterinary  medicine  from 
Ohio  State  University.  After  entering 
practice,  he  joined  USDA  in  1958  as  a 
veterinary  poultry  inspector  at  Worth- 
ington,  Minn.,  and  was  assigned  as  in- 
spector -  in  -  charge  at  Wells,  Minn. 
Later,  he  was  promoted  to  supervisory 
inspector  at  Faribault,  Minn. 

In  April  1962,  Leighty  was  appointed 
training  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  poultry 
inspection  branch  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Later  he  headed  the  poultry  branch's 
pathology  section  at  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Center,  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  the 
laboratory  section  of  the  poultry  inspec- 
tion branch. 

As  assistant  deputy  administrator  for 
consumer  protection,  he  will  help  direct 
programs  providing  inspection  for  whole- 
someness  of  all  meat  and  poultry  moving 
in  interstate  commerce. 


QUICK  SIX  CATCH  VALUABLE  COMPUTER  TIME  DESPITE  ROUGH  ODDS 


State  Conservationists  Named 


T.  B.  HELSETH  and  V.  M.  BATHURST 

Appointments  of  State  Conservation- 
ists in  California  and  Michigan  were  re- 
cently announced  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 
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Many  computers  used  by  the  Government  are  scheduled  for  operation  around  the  clock.  Although  the 
workload  is  great,  computers  at  times  do  complete  all  the  current  work  available  at  their  particular 
station.  It  is  at  times  like  this  that  computer  technicians  like  (left  to  right)  Cyril  A.  Quinn,  Jr.,  Ramon 
L.  Melcher,  Ronald  R.  Gonzalez,  Warren  A.  Begue,  Albert  C.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  and  Milton  L.  Donnell,  Jr., 
must  travel  at  odd  hours  and  to  far  places  to  use  this  valuable  computer  time  and  help  the  Department 
cut  down  on  backlogged  computer  work.  The  story  relates  some  hectic  assignments  these  two  crews 
had   recently. 


Unscheduled  computer  time  is  always 
at  a  premium.  When  Management  Data 
Service  Center  Director  Terry  Turner 
received  word  recently  that  some  was 
available  in  Asheville,  N.C..  he  alerted 
two  3 -man  crews. 

Crew  number  1  flew  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Atlanta,  Ga.  Prom  there  they 
drove  200  miles  to  Asheville  arriving  at 
midnight — the  hour  the  computer  time 
was  scheduled  to  start. 

They  operated  the  computer  until 
3  p.m.  the  following  day  at  which  time 
crew  number  2  arrived.  The  second 
crew  had  left  New  Orleans  for  Asheville 
early  that  morning,  and  they  took  over 
operation  of  the  computer  until  2  a.m. 
Sunday  morning  when  the  first  crew 
worked  again  for  12  hours.    The  second 


crew  relieved  them  to  finish  off  the  re- 
maining 10  hours  ending  early  Monday 
morning. 

All  told  the  first  crew  had  put  in  41 
hours  of  overtime  and  the  others,  28 
hours — all  in  one  weekend. 

Early  that  Monday  morning  the  first 
crew  was  again  called  on  to  go  directly 
to  Middletown,  Pa.,  to  utilize  more  un- 
scheduled computer  time  up  there.  They 
worked  until  Friday  night  when  the 
time  ran  out.  Then  they  were  off  to  San 
Bernardino,  Calif.,  for  another  long 
weekend  assignment. 

The  willingness  of  the  six  employees 
to  meet  these  greater-than-usual  de- 
mands enabled  the  Department  to  catch 
up  on  a  backlog  of  work  involving  im- 
portant personnel  notices  and  reports. 


The  career  appointees  are:  Thomas  B. 
Helseth,  Berkeley,  and  Verne  M.  Bath- 
urst,  East  Lansing.  They  will  direct 
SCS  activities,  principally  technical  as- 
sistance to  locally  managed  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  and  water- 
shed protection  and  flood  prevention 
projects,  within  their  States. 

In  California  Helseth  replaces  John  S. 
Barnes,  State  conservationist  since  1953. 
retiring  after  35  years  of  service.  Hel- 
seth, formerly  State  conservationist  at 
Portland,  Oreg.,  has  been  assistant  to 
Barnes  at  Berkeley  since  1963,  and  has 
worked  for  the  Department  since  1935. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Washington  State 
University  in  1940  with  a  B.S.  in  Forestry, 
and  received  a  Master's  degree  in  pub- 


lic  administration  from   Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1954. 

In  Michigan,  Bathurst  replaces  Allan 
J.  Collins.  State  conservationist  since 
1958  and  formerly  State  conservationist 
at  Durham,  N.H.,  retiring  after  32  years 
of  service.  Bathurst,  who  joined  SCS  in 
1949,  has  been  assistant  to  Collins  since 
July.  He  was  formerly  assistant  State 
conservationist  at  College  Park,  Md.,  and 
previously  worked  in  Kansas  and  in 
Washington,  D.C.  He  has  a  B.S.  degree 
in  agriculture  from  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity.          ,^™____- 

Of  all  the  people  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America,  85  percent  have  inadequate 
or  unsuitable  food  for  good  health. 
OVER  1.5  BILLION  PEOPLE  in  these 
areas  of  the  world  are  UNDERNOUR- 
ISHED. 
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USDA  is  published  fortnightly  for  distribution  to  employees  only,  by  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  as  containing  administrative  information  required  for  the  proper  transac- 
tion of  the  public  business.  Retirees  who  write  to  the  Editor  requesting  it  may  continue  to 
get  USDA.  Please  write  instead  of  phoning  whenever  possible;  for  rush  orders,  call  Ext.  2058, 
William   Whyte,   Editor   of    USDA.  INP,   Department   of  Agriculture,   Washington,  D.C,  20250. 
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